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In  the  following  pages  the  writer  has  aimed  to  afford  a 
complete  resume  of  reliable  information,  relating  to  the 
history,  geography,  productions,  and  leading  attributes  of 
one  of  the  most  extensive  and  important  sections  of  the 
Colonial  Empire  of  Great  Britain.  How  far  he  has  suc- 
ceeded, is  left  to  the  decision  of  an  intelligent  and  impartial 
public. 

The  rapid  sale  of  a  large  edition  of  his  Statistics,  pub- 
lished in  18G2,  has  induced  the  author  to  revise  that  work, 
and  embody  much  additional  information, — ^historical,  geo- 
graphical, and  statistical ;  also  views  of  the  cities  and  other 
places  in  British  North  America. 

And  here  he  gladly  avails  himself  of  the  opportunity  of 
thanking  the  heads  of  the  Public  Departments  in  each 
Province,  and  other  gentlemen,  for  the  official  reports  and 
documentary  information  received. 

To  the  Press,  also,  he  is  under  many  obligations,  for  the 
prominent  manner  in  which  his  works  have  been  brought 
before  the  public. 

This  work,  however,  though  it  contains  the  principal 
part  of  the  matter  of  the  preceding  edition,  in  smaller  type, 
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PREFACE. 


has  been  so  amended  and  enlarged,  by  the  introduotion  of 
various  matter  relating  to  each  of  the  Provinces  of  Canada, 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Newfoundland,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  British  Columbia,  and  Vancouver  Island, 
and  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  Territory,  that  the  name 
"  Statistics,^*  though  of  extensive  import,  does  not  fully 
convey  the  design  of  those  pages ;  and  therefore  he  has 
adopted  the  more  comprehensive  title, — "  History,  Geo- 
graphy, and  Statistics"  of  British  North  America. 

That  the  work  may  be  found  useful  in  Schools  and  other 
Institutions  of  education ;  a  reliable  text-book  to  Legisla- 
tors and  officials  generally;  instructive  to  the  general 
reader;  and  a  safe  guide  to  emigrants  and  travellers,  is  the 
desire  of 

ALEX.  MONRO. 

Port  Elgin,  New  Brunswick, 
October,  1864, 
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BRITISH   NORTH   AMERICA. 


When  and  by  whom  America  was  first  visited  is  unknown;* 
that  it  was  peopled  at  an  early  period  is  beyond  dispute.  His- 
torians inform  us  that  Greenland  and  other  northern  parts  of  it 
were  visited  by  the  Danes,  A.D.  770,  and  by  the  Scandinavians 
in  the  years  985  and  1004.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1492  that 
America  became  known  to  Europe.  In  that  year  Christopher 
Columbus,  a  native  of  Portugal,  but  commissioned  by  Spain, 
visited  the  Western  hemisphere. 

This  discovery  subsequent  visitors  enlarged,  extended,  and 
perfected. 

In  place  of  naming  this  continent  Columbia,  in  honor  of  its 
discoverer,  a  subsequent  explorer,  Americus  Vespucius,  a  Flor- 
entine, has  inherited  the  honor,  and  time  has  sanctified  the  error. 

In  1497,  England  commissioned  Sebastian  Cabotto  or  Cabot 
and  others  to  extend  the  discoveries  of  Columbus  in  America. 
Cabot  arrived  on  the  north-east  coast,  Labrador.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  visited  the  same  coast ;  and  in  1499  he  discovered 
Newfoundland  and  other  sections  of  America.  About  three 
years  after  Cabot's  voyage,  Cort^r^al,  a  Portuguese,  visited  the 
same  coast.  About  the  same  time  French  and  other  fishermen 
commenced  taking  fish  on  the  grand  bank  of  Newfoundland. 

♦Authorities  consulted:— Garneau's  History  of  Canada,  (Bell's  transla- 
tion); Murray  on  British  North  America  ;  Aliburton'B  History  ol  Acadia; 
and  M.  Martin's  British  Colouies. 
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2  HISTORY    OF   BRITISH   NORTH   AMERICA. 

England  claimed  North  America,  on  the  ground  of  having 
discovered  it.  France  commenced  at  an  early  period,  after  its 
discovery  by  England,  to  colonize  it,  and  explore  parts  of  the 
interior;  hence  this  nation  claimed  North  America,  in  1523, 
partly  on  the  ground  of  discovery,  but  principally  on  the  ground 
of  colonization.  In  the  latter  year,  Verazzani,  a  Florentine, 
commissioned  by  France,  sailed  from  Florida,  in  the  South,  to 
Newfoundland  in  the  North.  To  this  extensive  region  he  gave 
the  name  of  New  France.  In  1614,  Captain  John  Smith,  of 
Virginia,  traversed  the  seaboard  from  Penobscot  to  Cape  Cod, 
to  which  coast  he  gave  the  name  of  New  England. 
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In  1534,  Jacques  Cartier,  under  the  auspices  of  France,  entered 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  ;  and  traversed  a  large  extent  of  its 
shore-line.      The  following   year   he  re-visited  America  and 
ascended  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  and  visited  the  Indian  villages 
of  Stadacona,  now  Quebec,  and  Hochelaga,  Montreal.     To  the 
mountain  in  rear  of  the  latter  village  he  gave  the  name  of  Royal 
Mountain,  which,  by  a  slight  change  in  orthography,  is  the  present 
name  of  Canada's  most  populous  city.     Cartier  returned  to 
France,  and  in  1541   re-visited  the  River  St.  Lawrence  with 
five  vessels  laden  with  emigrants  and  supplies.     He  commenced 
to  plant  a  settlement  at  Stadacona.     The  Indian  tribes  at  first 
were  friendly ;    soon  after,  however,  they  became  jealous  of 
European  encroachments  on  the  soil,  which  they  said  was  given 
to  them  by  the  Great  Spirit.     Jealousy  soon  engendered  hos- 
tility ;  when  Cartier  and  his  colonists  were  obliged  to  embark 
for  France. 

As  the  savages  figured  prominently  in  the  early  history  of 
America,  we  have  devoted  a  short  space,  in  another  part  of  this 
work,  to  an  account  of  then\. 

In  the  following  year,  Roberval  arrived  from  France,  on  the 
thanks  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence  ;  he  was,  like  his  successors. 
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invested  with  vice-regal  powers.  At  this  time  about  200 
colonists  of  both  sexes  arrived,  nearly  one-fourth  of  whom  died 
in  the  winter  of  154'»-1543. 

In  the  latter  year,  Oartier  again  arrived  in  Canada.  The 
name  "  Canada"  was  at  first  given  to  a  part  of  the  country 
above  and  below  Quebec.  It  signifies,  in  the  native  tongue, 
clusters  of  cabins  or  villages. 

After  making  some  inland  explorations,  the  whole  party, 
including  the  Governor  and  Cartier,  returned  to  France.  In 
all  probability  Cartier  was  the  first  European  who  visited  the 
interior  of  America.  He  discovered  its  importance  as  a  fur- 
producing  country.  And  here  we  may  state,  in  order  to  avoid 
repetition,  that  the  peltry  trade  was  a  prominent  object  with 
Europeans,  during  the  first  two  centuries  after  Cartier's  visit. 
Sometimes  the  government  of  France  monopolized  it ;  but 
most  generally,  it  was  in  the  hands  of  companies,  who  paid  a 
stipulated  annual  amount  to  the  government  of  France,  which 
was  expended  in  the  Colony.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  European 
wars  of  1544,  Roberval  and  a  number  of  emigrants  again 
embarked  for  America,  but  all  were  lost  on  the  passage. 

In  1583,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  visited  Newfoundland,  and 
took  formal  possession  of  it  in  England's  name.  This  expedition 
was  attended  with  disastrous  results. 

In  1598,  La  Roche  landed  40  men  on  Sable  Island,  off  the 
coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  returned  to  Europe.  Seven  years 
after  only  12  of  these  were  found  alive. 

In  1607,  De  Monts,  the  founder  of  Acadia,  sent  Samuel 
Champlain,  his  Lieutenant,  and  a  number  of  colonists  to 
Stadacona  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  where  they  erected  a  fort  and  a 
number  of  houses.  Champlain  was  invested  with  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  powers.  On  arriving  he  found  the 
Algonquins  at  war  with  the  Five  Nations.  Champlain  and  his 
colonists  rashly  joined  the  former,  which  involved  the  French 
in  wars  which  lasted  nearly  a  century.  In  1609,  M.  Pontgrave 
arrived  with  additional  emigrants.  The  French,  and  their  Indian 
allies  continued  at  war  with  the  Five  Nations  with  varied  suc- 
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cess.  Champlain  re-visited  his  native  country,  and  returned  to 
Canada  with  more  colonists;  and  again,  at  the  recall  of  De 
Moats,  returned  to  France.  The  Five  Nations  continually 
harassed  the  settlers.  In  1610,  Champlain  again  visited  tlib 
River  St.  Lawrence,  where  he  found  the  war  between  the. 
savages  so  violent  that  it  was  difficult  to  plant  settlements, 
which  was  his  principal  aim,  or  penetrate  the  country.  Betweea 
this  period  and  1616,  he  made  three  visits  to  Canada,  during 
which  he  planted  some  settlements  and  explored  a  part  of  the 
country — visited  Lakes  Champlain  and  Nipissing,  and  ascended 
the  Ottawa  nearly  to  its  source. 

About  this  time  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  Prance 
endowed  a  number  of  conventical  institutions  in  Canada.  The 
island  of  Montreal  was  granted  to  religious  orders  who  erected 
numerous  convents  on  it.  And  the  traders  in  fur  had  erected 
several  factories,  where  the  pelts  were  prepared  for  the  markets 
of  Europe. 

In  1622,  the  Indian  tribes  began  to  estimate  the  mastering 
force  of  civilization,  and  offer  terms  of  peace. 

The  intestine  wars  which  existed  between  the  Catholics  and 
Huguenots,  in  France,  gave  rise  to  the  proscription  of  Protestants 
in  the  French  colonies  of  America.  And  the  wars  now  raging 
between  England  and  France  made  matters  stitl  worse.  An 
English  fleet  of  six  ships,  commanded  by  Kertk,  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  and,  after  capturing  several 
French  vessels,  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence  in  front  of  Quebec; 
after  some  skirmishing,  this  garrison  capitulated  in  July  1629. 
Champlain  embarked  for  Europe.  Peace,  however,  between 
Great  Britain  and  France  was  proclaimed  before  Quebec  was 
taken.  Kertk,  not  aware  of  this,  captured  a  French  store  ship 
also. 

In  1632,  England  renounced  all  claim  to  New  France,  which 
included  Canada,  Hudson's  Bay,  Labrador,  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  and  a  large  part  of  the  American  States.  A  treaty 
was  signed  to  this  effect  at  German-on-Lay.  Champlain,  re- 
appointed  Governor,  arrived  at  Quebec  with  a  body  of  soldiera 
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and  emigrants.  His  principal  object  was  to  colonize  the  country 
and  christianize  the  savages  ;  he  sent  among  the  hitter  a  number 
of  Jesuit  missionaries.  lu  1635,  the  foundation  of  a  Jt^suit  college 
was  laid  at  Quebec.  The  death  of  Champlain,  which  now 
occurred,  was  a  great  blow  to  the  Colony.  He  had  crossed  the 
Atlantic  ocean  fully  a  score  of  times,  and  had  spent  thirty 
years  of  untiring  efforts  in  equitable  diplomacy  and  christianizing 
influences  in  order  to  give  permanence  and  stability  to  French 
power  in  New  France. 

At  this  time  the  Iroquois,  a  cruel  and  savage  tribe  of  the 
Five  nations  (six),  was  waging  a  war  of  extermination  against 
the  Hurons  ;  the  latter,  being  in  alliance  with  the  French, 
caused  the  colony  much  trouble.  A  new  company  of  French 
merchants  was  now  formed — surnamed  "The  Hundred  Part- 
ners." This  formidable  association,  however,  could  do  but 
little,  though  assisted  by  the  state,  to  stay  the  horrid  cruelty 
and  vast  effusion  of  blood.  The  haughty  Five  Nations  had 
ceased  to  respect  the  French  flag,  and  daringly  pursued  the 
French  settlers  to  the  cannon's  mouth. 

Between  1640  and  1659,  Montreal,  the  Hochelaga  of  the 
Indians,  and  Ville  Marie  or  Mariapolis  of  the  French,  was 
occupied  by  the  latter,  who  built  a  fort  on  it. 

The  European  population  of  Canada  at  this  time  did  not 
exceed  200  souls.  There  was  now  erected  at  Quebec,  a  College, 
Hos))ital,  and  tJrsuline  Convent;  all  of  which  still  exist. 

The  Colonists  now  received  additions  to  their  numbers  from 
France.  They  began  in  1644  for  the  first  time  to  sow  wheat. 
The  Five  Nations,  who  were  in  alliance  with  the  English,  were 
supplied  by  the  latter  with  fire  arms,  which  made  them  more 
formidable  foes.  The  French  colonists  could  not  go  far  from 
their  cannons  without  protective  arms.  The  Iroquois  divided 
into  bands  and  made  ginjultaneous  attacks  on  the  colonists  and 
their  Huron  allies.  Battles  were  gained  by  both  sides  ;  and 
peace  frequently  made.  But  through  Indian  perfidy  it  seldom 
lasted  long.  In  1646,  the  Five  Nations  prosecuted  the  war 
against  the  French  and  their  Indian  allies  in  the  most  relentless 
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manner,  cruelly  torturing  and  murdering  all  they  met  with. 
In  1648  they  destroyed  the  village  of  St.  Joseph,  700  souls  f 
and  in  the  following  year  they  strangled  400  helpless  women 
and  children  of  the  Huron  tribe ;  those  whom  they  killed  at 
once  were  the  most  fortunate,  as  the  others  were  tortured  in 
a  manner  which  savages  only  could  do.  Other  villages,  and 
even  the  missionaries  shared  the  same  fate.  Both  the  hostilo 
tribes  were  equally  cruel ;  both  had  alternate  successes  and 
defeats  ;  but  in  a  closing  combat  the  Hurons  were  almost  exter- 
minated. Only  about  250  of  this  once  numerous  tribe  remained 
at  the  termination  of  these  hostilities.  The  Iroquois  attacked 
the  village  of  St.  John,  and  massacred  or  enslaved  the  in- 
habitants— 600  families. 

The  Governor  of  Canada,  for  want  of  sufficient  force,  had  to 
look  passively  on.  During  the  year  1651  and  three  succeeding 
years,  all  business  was  suspended,  and  despair  filled  every 
European  mind  ;  the  land  could  only  be  cultivated  under  the 
cannon's  range.  "  The  Hundred  Partners,"  although  they  had 
spent  about  1,200,000  livres  in  the  country,  now  had  to  cease 
operations. 

The  Agniers,  a  savage  tribe  of  the  Five  Nations,  compelled 
the  Governor  at  Quebec  to  deliver  up  to  their  brutality  the  few 
Hurons  who  had  fled  under  the  guns  of  this  fort  for  protection. 
Peace  was  frequently  concluded  between  the  French  and 
savages ;  but  it  was  generally  on  such  terms  as  the  latter 
dictated.  The  wars  in  Europe  prevented  the  French  govern- 
ment from  sending  out  sufficient  forces  to  subdue  the  savages. 

In  addition  to  these  troubles,  differences  arose,  in  1662, 
between  Bishop  Laval  and  the  Governor,  which  resulted  in  the 
recall  of  the  latter.  Dissensions  also  continued  to  exist 
between  this  Bishop  and  subsequent  governors. 

An  earthquake  occurred  in  February,  1663,  which  frightened 
the  people  into  a  sort  of  religious  frenzy;  the  savages  also 
became  afraid  that  the  souls  of  their  ancestors  were  going  to 
return  to  the  earth,  which  they  lamented,  as  there  would  not  be 
enough  game  in  the  country  for  both  generations,  the  present 
and  the  departed. 
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In  1663  the  total  European  population  did  not  exceed  2,500 
souls,  sparsely  distributed  over  a  large  extendi  of  country.  The 
savages  now  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Governor  asking  for 
peace  ;  but  past  experience  destroyed  all  faith  in  their  pledges ; 
and  it  was  concluded  that  the  only  way  of  securing  a  lasting 
peace,  and  respect  to  treaties,  was  to  subjugate  them  by  force 
of  arms. 

Between  1626  and  1663,  a  large  part  of  Canada  was  divided 
into  seigniories,  and  appropriated  to  military  officers,  merchants, 
and  religious  corporations  ;  these  again  were  subdivided  into 
farms  of  90  acres,  and  burthened  with  enormous  taxes. 

It  was  not  until  1854  that  the  feudal  system  was  abolished  by 
statutory  law  ;  when  a  tribunal  was  established  for  regulating 
the  relations  of  seigniorial  landlords  and  their  tenants. 

These  seigniors  had  large  powers — civil  and  even  criminal 
jurisdiction.    The  total  number  of  fiefs  or  feudal  estates  in  1854 
was  220,  possessed  by  160  seigniors,  and  about  *72,O0O  renters. 
The  area  thus  occupied  was  12,828,503  acres,  about  one-half  of 
which  was  rented.     The  country  was  divided  into  three  dis- 
tricts— Montreal,  Three   Rivers,  and   Quebec,  and  a  Governor 
located  in  each ;  the  Governor-General,  however,  remained  at 
Quebec.     In  the  Governor,  Intendant,  Bishop,  and  head  military 
officers   were   centred   all    power — legislative,   executive,   and 
judicial.     In   1651,  a  judge  was  appointed  over  all  criminal 
matters  in  the  colony,  called  a  "  Grand  Seneschal."    In  con- 
sequence of  abuse  of  power,  this  system  was  remodelled,  and  a 
"Sovereign  Council"  appointed,  which  consisted  of  the  Gover- 
nor-General, Intendant,  Bishop,  Attorney-General,  and  a  num- 
ber of  Councillors  (5),  afterwards  12.      Various  courts  were 
constituted.      In   1717    an    admiralty  court  was  established^ 
This  system  continued  till  1760. 

The  early  settlers  were  easy  to  govern ;  the  system  was  equi- 
tably and  impartially  administered,  and  at  little  cost.     Not  so 
at  present,  "  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  law"  arising  from 
conflicting  enactments  and  decisions  of  judges. 
In  its  ecclesiastical  state,  the  Bishop  and  clergy  were  all- 
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powerful ;  and  the  power  of  the  ecclesiastical  court  wag  not 
unfrequent.ly  employed  in  regulating  and  controlling  the  civil 
tribunals.  Canada  was  constituted  an  apostolical  vicarate  in 
1C57,  and  became  an  episcopal  see  in  1G74,  when  Francis  De 
Laval  was  a|)pointed  its  first  bishop.  The  Catholic  clergy 
passed  from  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits  into  those  of  the  secular 
priesthood  in  1G59.  The  "  regular  clergy  "  consisted  of  monastic 
bodies;  while  the  "secular  clergy"  that  of  the  Catholic  priest- 
hood in  general.  One-twenty-sixth  of  the  products  of  the  soil 
was  ordered  to  be  paid  to  the  clergy,  which  is  still  the  case. 

Quebec  Seminary,  now  Laval  University,  was  founded  by 
Bishop  Laval.  In  1714,  seventy-five  students  attended  it;  now 
(18G4)  upwards  of  three  hundred. 

Though  Canada  had  at  an  early  period  its  Seminary,  Jesuits' 
College,  IIotel-Dieu,  Quebec ;  Hotel-Dieu,  Montreal ;  General 
Hospital,  Ursuline  Convent,  and  Congregation  of  Notre  Dame, 
it  was  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  colony  was  founded  before 
the  first  newspaper  was  published.  The  Quebec  Gazette  wag 
published  at  Quebec  in  1767 ;  it  was  printed  partly  in  English 
and  partly  in  French.  The  peasantry  did  not  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  education.  The  Indians  still  continued  to  harass  the 
settlements.  Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  M.  De  Tracy,  Governor- 
General,  24  companies  of  the  Carignan  regiment  landed  at 
Quebec,  and  a  number  of  families,  with  supplies.  The  Governor 
took  the  field  in  person,  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  600  regu- 
lars, 600  militia,  and  100  savages,  and  marched  700  miles  into  the 
country  of  the  Iroquois,  the  only  one  of  the  Five  Nations  at  war 
with  the  French.  A  peace  was  now  (1666)  made  with  all  the 
tribes,  which  lasted  eighteen  years. 

Difficulties  arose,  as  formerly,  between  the  Governor  and  the 
Bishop,  and  also  with  the  West  India  Company  as  to  the  fur 
trade. 

The  Carignan  regiment  settled  in  the  country.  Its  officers 
tecame  seigniors  and  the  soldiers  renters.  Shortly  after,  700 
emigrants  arrived,  of  whom  300  were  soldiers.  The  European 
population,   previous  to   this  arrival,   numbered    3418   souls. 
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Small-pox  and  other  foreign  diseases  made  great  havoc  among 
the  Indian  tribes. 

The  English  and  Dutch  merchants  of  New  York  began  to 
trade  extensively  in  fur,  tlirough  the  Five  Nations,  which  gave 
rise  to  fresh  difficulties.  The  French  built  a  fort  at  Cjitaraqui 
(Kingston),  as  a  protection  against  the  Indians.  Iti  1671, 
the  Indian  chiefs  entered  into  a  formal  treaty  with  the  French, 
at  the  foot  of  Lake  Superior,  where  Ononthio  (soveieign)  of 
France  was  unanimously  chosen  "Great  Father"  of  the  tribes. 

The  jurisprudence  of  the  country  underwent  numerous 
changi's  between  1677  and  1G79;  and  the  peltry  trade  regula- 
tions also  underwent  some  modifications. 

The  Five  Nations  now  began  to  reform  an  alliance  with  the 
English,  which,  with  the  Jesuits,  who  exercised  much  influence 
over  the  Canadian  people  and  at  the  Court  in  France,  gave  the 
local  government  much  trouble.  In  1682,  the  Iroquois  were  at 
war  with  the  other  tribes ;  and  danger  became  apparent  of  the 
former  attacking  the  French  settlements. 

The  government  of  Canada  sent  out  exploring  parlies,  who 
visited  Hudson's  Bay,  Mississippi,  and  other  sections  of  North 
America. 

In  this  year  a  part  of  Quebec  was  laid  in  ashes.  A  large 
number  of  the  persecuted  Huguenots  of  France  emigrated  to 
America,  where  they  became  implacable  enemies  to  France. 
The  English,  who  were  determined  to  share  in  the  fur  trade, 
now  were  drawing  their  alliance  closer  with  the  Five  Nations. 
The  French  government,  in  consequence  of  troubles  in  Europe, 
were  unable  to  send  out  armed  forces  to  the  American  colonies. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Iroquois,  after  destroying  many  of  the 
Indian  allies  of  the  French,  entered  into  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
the  latter,  probably  to  conceal  their  true  intentions.  Shortly 
after,  the  Iroquois  attacked  fort  St.  Louis ;  they  were  repelled 
by  the  Governo:*'s  body-guard  stationed  there.  The  Indian  con- 
federation assembled  in  700  canoes.  Peace  was  again  con- 
cluded ;  but,  like  the  former,  it  was  of  short  duration. 

In  1685,  six  hundred  regular  troops  arrived  at  Quebec.    The 
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Five  Nations,  encouraged  by  the  English  of  New  York,  were 
now  about  to  rise  en  masse  against  the  French  and  their  Indian 
allies.  The  two  latter  made  formidable  preparations  to  exter- 
minate the  Iroquois.  But  difficulties  with  the  English  colonics, 
respecting  the  boundaries  of  Canada,  prevented  the  French 
attack. 

The  English  entered  into  a  formal  treaty  with  the  Five 
NatiOiis  in  1G84.  In  1687,  France  sent  800  troops  to  Canada; 
which  raised  its  force  to  2,000,  composed  of  regulars,  militia, 
and  savages.  With  this  force  the  French  entered  the  Iroquois 
territory,  and  scattered  the  savages  for  a  time ;  the  Indians 
followed  the  French  in  their  retreat,  and  destroyed  much  life 
and  property;  a  mode  of  warfare  frequently  pursued  by  the 
savages.  The  Five  Nations  claimed  to  hold  their  country 
direct  from  God,  and  were  determined  to  exterminate  the 
French  and  their  Indian  allies.  On  the  breaking  out  of  war 
between  the  English  and  French,  in  1689,  the  Iroquois  attacked 
the  French  settlements  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  On  the  night  of 
the  5th  of  August,  1689,  the  Iroquois,  numbering  1,400  warriors, 
destroyed  Montreal,  and  cruelly  murdered  the  inhabitants,  200 
of  whom  they  burnt  alive.  Other  places  suffered  a  similar  fate. 
A  band  of  French  soldiers  were  taken,  and  their  leader  burnt  alive 
before  a  slow  fire.  The  French  now  had  to  contend  with  the 
Five  Nations  and  the  Anglo-Americans.  The  Anglo-American 
colonies  were  becoming  strong,  a  numerous  European  popula- 
tion continually  arriving.  France,  on  the  other  hand,  at  war 
with  Britain,  Spain,  Holland,  Savoy,  and  the  German  Empire, 
was  unable  to  do  much  for  her  Canadian  possessions.  While 
Canada  only  numbered  11,000  souls,  the  Anglo-American 
colonies  had  more  than  doubled  this  number,  exclusive  of  the 
Five  Nations.  In  1701,  the  population  of  the  old  colonies  was 
262,000  ;  in  1749,  it  was  986,000  souls. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  war,  the  French  and  their  Indian 
allies  destroyed  several  English  villages  and  forts,  and  captured 
some  vessels.  These  successes  tended  to  bind  the  French  and 
their  Indian  allies  more  closely.     But  the  Anglo-American 
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spirit  became  aroused ;  the  Iroquois  acted  a  counterpart,  and 
destroyed  the  French  villages  in  return  ;  so  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  latter  were  not  able  to  sow  or  plant  beyond  the  range  of 
their  guns. 

Sir  William  Phippg  appeared  before  Quebec  in  1690,  with  a 
squadron  of  35  sail,  with  2,000  militiamen  on  board.  This 
attack  on  Quebec  resulted  in  the  loss  of  about  1,000  of  Phipps' 
men;  the  fleet  departed  without  injuring  the  fort.  The  Cana- 
dians suflfered  much  from  want.  The  Iroquois,  1,000  strong,  were 
harassing  the  French  settlements. 

To  enhance  the  horrors  resulting  from  these  wars,  both  the 
English  and  French  paid  the  savages  at  a  high  rate  for  scalps 
of  enemies.  Cruelty  and  torture  in  its  worst  form  was  now 
practised  by  both  parties.  The  Canadians  defeated  TOO  or  800 
English  near  Montreal. 

The  English  and  French  nations  were  now  (1692)  so  much 
engaged  in  the  wars  of  Europe,  that  they  neglected  to  send  aid 
to  their  American  colonies.  While  the  Anglo-Americans  were 
busily  engaged  in  reforming  their  government,  the  French  colo- 
nists continued  to  fortify  Quebec  and  other  posts.  In  the  mean 
time,  however,  desultory  fighting  continued,  with  varied  success. 
The  French  entered  the  cantonments  of  the  Iroquois,  and  burnt 
their  villages,  so  that  this  nation  became  less  dangerous. 

Peace  was  proclaimed  at  Ryswick  between  England,  France, 
Spain,  and  Holland.  The  French  in  Canada  continued  to  attack 
the  Iroquois.  To  this  the  English  objected;  the  latter  claimed 
these  savages  as  their  allies  and  subjects.  The  French,  however, 
concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  all  the  savage  tribes  on  their 
borders.  The  chi'ef  of  each  tribe  subscribed,  in  heraldic  sym- 
bols: the  Onnontagues,  the  spider;  Gonyogouins,  a  calumet; 
the  Onneyanths,  a  forked  stick;  the  Agniers,  a  bear;  the 
Hurons,  a  beaver  ;  the  Abenaquis,  a  roebuck  ;  and  the  Ottawas, 
a  hare.  In  all,  thirty-eight  deputies  from  tribes  made  their 
heraldic  marks,  August  4th,  lYOl.  They  wore  various  cos- 
tumes and  fantastic  ornaments. 

War  again  broke  out  in  Europe,  out  of  the  ascension  of  Anjou 
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of  Franco  to  the  Spanish  throne.  A  growing  disaffection 
existed  between  the  Anglu-AraericuiiS  and  the  Canadians,  which 
onl}'  wanted  a  plea  in  order  to  open  hostilities.  The  former 
were  using  every  means  to  alienate  the  Iroquois  from  their 
alliance  with  the  French.  The  Anglo-Americans  were  slaugh- 
tered in  large  numbers  by  the  Indian  allies  of  the  French.  la 
return  for  these  acts,  the  Bostonians  commenced  the  subjugation 
of  Acadia. 

The  French  armed  force  »n  the  St.  Lawrence  now  numbered 
4,150,  besides  700  sailors  aad  savages. 

The  English  sent  a  fleet  of  88  ships  and  transports,  and  an 
array  of  4,000  infantry,  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  During  a  storm, 
eight  of  the  transports  were  driven  a3h3re,  when  884  men 
perished  :  one  frigate,  36  guns,  and  transports  were  lost  in  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  ;  and  the  admiral's  ship  was  afterwards 
blown  up  at  Portsmouth.  Thus  disastrously  ended  another 
attempt  to  take  Quebec.  And  General  Nicholson,  who  was 
sent  with  an  army  by  land  to  co-operate  with  the  fleet,  returned 
to  New  York  without  offering  battle.  The  French  had  about 
100  cannon  on  the  ramparts  of  Quebec. 

The  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  for  the  nice  adjustment  of 
"which  the  war  was  ostensibly  commenced,  being  adjusted,  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713)  was  proclaimed.  By  this  treaty, 
Hudson's  Bay  territory,  Newfoundland,  and  Acadia  were  ceded  to 
Britain;  France  retaining  Canada,  and  Cape  Breton,  and  some 
islands  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  boundaries  of  Acadia 
not  having  been  properly  defined,  difficulties  soon  arose. 

In  1722,  Canada  was  divided  into  82  parishes.  Their  aggre- 
gate population  was,  in  1679,  about  10,000  souls;  1697,  12,300; 
and  in  1721,  it  was  25,000.  Of  these,  7,000  were  in  Quebec, 
^nd  3,000  in  Montreal.  The  agricultural  products  raised  in 
1721  were: 


Maize 72,000  bushels 

Peas 57,400       " 

Oats 64,000       " 

Bye  and  barley,    4,500       " 


Flax 54,000  lbs. 

Hemp 2,100    " 

Tobacco  . .  , 48,000    " 

Stock 59,000  hd. 
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The  total  quantity  of  land  under  tillapfc  was  62,000  acres,  of 
which  12,000  were  in  grass.  The  number  of  men  fit  to  carry 
arms  was  5,104,  while  the  Anglo-American  colonies  had  60,000 
ma 'pa  fit  for  vv  ar. 

The  butmdaries  of  Acadia  continued  in  dispute;  and  the 
Ifi  Hans  comniiffed  ravages  on  the  settlers.  Four  out  of  the 
Five  i\*Uions  now(172t>)  joined  tlie  FInglish  colonists.  Uoth 
the  English  and  French  were  fortifying  strategic  places  on 
the  lake  frontier  of  Canada,  and  other  parts.  Bishop  Laval, 
the  first  of  the  six  bishops  that  occupied  the  see  of  Quebec, 
died,  when  fresh  ecclesiastical  troubles  arose,  and  continued 
for  years.  During  the  year  1752,  some  of  the  colonists  of 
Canada  explored  the  country  between  the  great  lakes  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  population  of  Canada  in  1719  was  22,000,  and  in  1744, 
it  was  50,000.  Its  exports  in  1714  amounted  to  100,000  crowns; 
and  in  1749  it  rose  to  2,650.000  francs. 

In  1677,  the  fur  trade  was  worth  550,000  francs  per  annum; 
in  1754,  1,547,885  livres;  and  in  1755,  it  rose  to  1,265,650 
livres.  In  1722,  there  were  14  fishing  stations  below  Quebec. 
In  1732,  ten  vessels,  of  from  40  to  100  tons  each,  were  built  in 
Canada.  Iron  smelting  was  carried  on  at  Three  Rivers  in 
1737,  and  salt  was  manufactured  in  Canada  in  1746.  Five  or 
six  barques  annually  left  Quebec  as  traders. 

In  1721,  mails  were  conveyed  between  Quebec  and  Montreal. 

Various  financial  difficulties  arose  in  the  colony  out  of  the 
ssues  of  paper  money,  and  extravagance  in  the  public  expen- 
diture. In  1745,  war  again  broke  out  between  England  and 
France. 

Louisburg  was  the  principal  scene  of  action.  The  French 
fleet  destined  for  America  consisted  of  11  ships  of  the  line,  30 
vessels  carrying  from  10  to  30  guns  each,  with  transports  bear- 
ing 3,C00  men,  under  Anville,  were  nearly  all  lost  in  a  storm 
near  the  coast  of  France. 

The  Canadians  and  savages  made,  in  three  years,  twentj- 
ueven  raids  on  the  Anglo- American  settlements ;  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  were  massacred :  others  fled  in  dismay. 
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After  eight  years'  war,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed,  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  by  England,  Holland,  and  Austria,  on  one  side, 
and  France  and  Spair  on  the  other.  Here  ended  another  war, 
which  had  for  its  object  the  readjustment  of  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe.  In  this  war,  France  lost  nearly  all  her  navy. 
Cape  Breton  was  restored  to  France ;  and  the  boundaries  of 
Acadia  remained  in  the  same  unsettled  state  as  they  were. 
After  five  years  of  fruitless  negotiation  in  relation  to  these 
boundaries,  war  again  became  the  arbiter,  when  the  savages 
were  let  loose  on  both  sides ;  but  ready  to  join  the  side  that 
paid  them  best.  Both  the  hostile  parties  mpved  large  bodies  of 
soldiers  into  each  other's  territory.  The  Five  Nations  joined 
the  English.  Both  England  and  France  made  formidable  pre- 
parations for  another  war,  which  both  seemed  to  dread. 

The  English  Admiral  Boscawen  arrived  at  Newfoundland 
with  eleven  men-of-war.  A  French  fleet  was  also  on  the  coast. 
Two  of  the  French  ships  were  captured,  with  eight  companies 
of  soldiers  on  board.  The  English  also  captured  about  300 
French  merchantmen,  with  about  6,000  sailors  on  board.  At 
this  time  the  Anglo-American  colonies  numbered  1,200,000 
souls ;  while  the  French  colonies — Canada,  Cape  Breton,  and 
Louisiana — only  numbered  about  80,000  souls. 

The  Anglo-American  exports  in  1 753  were  £  1 ,486,000  sterling ; 
and  imports  £983,000  sterling. 

Canadian  exports  in  the  same  year  were  £100,000;  and  im- 
ports £400,000. 

The  French  forces  in  her  North  American  colonies  numbered 
about  8,000  men,  while  the  English  numbered  about  15,000. 
France  carried  on  the  war  with  great  success  for  five  years. 
Much  of  the  fighting  occurred  in  the  old  colonies.  A  series  of 
battles  were  fought  on  the  lake  frontier,  in  which  both  parties 
suflfered  severely. 

In  1756,  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm  arrived  in  Canada  with 
1,400  men,  and  1,300,000  livres  in  specie,  and  a  large  supply  of 
arms  and  provisions.  He  strengthened  all  the  French  forts — 
Quebec,  Montreal,  Niagara,  Frontenac,  Duquesne,  and  Carillon 
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(Ticonderoga).  The  English  fortified  forts  Edward  and  Oswego^ 
on  the  west  of  the  great  lakes.  The  whole  French  force  in  her 
North  American  colonies  was  about  12,000.  The  English 
Parliament  voted  £115,000  in  aid  of  the  colonial  militia.  Th& 
whole  war  forces  of  the  Anglo-American  colonies  was  about 
25,000,  besides  a  strong  navy  on  the  coast. 

Slavery  existed  in  Canada  at  an  earl}"-  period,  although  to  a 
very  limited  extent.  The  French-Canadians  never  sought,  as 
a  people,  to  encourage  the  system.  All  the  statutes  authorising 
slavery  were  abolished  in  1792  ;  although  as  far  down  as  1800 
some  of  the  citizens  of  Montreal  sought  legislative  protection 
as  masters  over  their  slaves. 

But  to  return  to  the  state  of  the  war.  At  Oswego  the  English 
lost  heavily  in  men  and  arms.  The  savages  also  continued  ta 
make  raids  on  the  English  settlements,  destroying  much  life 
and  property.  The  French  and  their  Indian  allies  were  in  the 
ascendency  during  the  first  two  years  of  this  relentless  war. 
With  6,000  men  they  had  beaten  12,000,  besides  taking  many 
of  the  strongest  British  posts.  Still  the  French  suffered  severely 
through  want  of  food  and  the  ravages  of  the  small-pox.  The 
Imperial  Government  of  France  spent  annually  about  1,000,000 
livres  in  New  France.  This  amount  did  but  little,  however,  to 
support  the  people  in  arms.  The  year  1757  found  the  coffers 
empty,  and  discord  pervading  all  classes  of  the  Canadian 
people.  It  was  not  until  1759  that  additional  forces  were  sent 
from  France.  In  this  year  a  French  fleet  was  sent  to  Louis- 
burg.  The  British  land-forces  now  numbered  25,000.  The 
latter  attempted  to  take  Louisburg,  Cape  Breton,  but  failed. 
The  French  continued  successful  in  the  interior ;  fort  William 
Henry,  2,372  strong,  capitulated.  The  English  loss  was  200 
killed  and  wounded ;  that  of  the  French  was  54.  The 
English  were  allowed  to  march  out  with  their  arm.s  ;  but 
were  met  by  the  savages  in  ambush,  who  took  200  of  them 
to  Montreal.  500  returned  to  the  fort,  just  left,  for  pro- 
tection ;  the  French  clothed,  and  protected  them  from  savage 
cruelty;  and   about   600   made  their  escape    from    the    sav- 
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ages,  through  frost  and  snow,  to  the  English  fort  Edward. 
The  women  and  children  in  the  fort  at  the  time  of  its  capitula- 
tion were  used  in  the  most  brutal  manner.  It  is  said,  not  half 
the  butchery  and  barbarism  connected  with  this  affair  is  told. 
In  these  successes  the  French  gained  largely  in  guns,  ammuni- 
tion, vessels,  and  provisions.  At  the  same  time  the  English 
were  capturing  nearly  all  the  French  ships  and  supplies  des- 
tined for  Quebec. 

The  principal  cause  of  Montcalm's  success  in  these  campaigns 
may  be  attributed  to  his  centralization-system  of  attacking  his 
fo^s;  while  the  losses  of  the  Anglo-Americans  frequently  arose 
from  having  small  detachments  scattered  over  a  large  country. 

Thus,  while  France  was  victorious  in  America,  she  lost  heav- 
ily in  Europe. 

The  Anglo-American  army  now  numbered  about  80,000,  of 
which  22,000  were  regulars.  The  English  force  in  the 
field  exceeded  the  total  population  of  Canada ;  notwithstand- 
ing, the  French  continued  to  gain  battles  over  superior  num- 
bers. The  English  General  Amherst  marched  12,000  men 
against  the  French.  Generals  Abercrombie  and  Johnston  also 
inarched  into  the  French  territory  with  detachments.  In  an 
attempt  to  take  fort  Carillon,  the  French  entrepot  on  Lakes 
Ontario  and  Champlain,  the  English,  with  15,000  soldiers,  were 
repulsed  by  the  French,  3,000  strong.  The  latter  were  led  by 
Montcalm.  The  French  loss  was  377  in  killed  and  wounded  ; 
the  British  loss  was  2,000.  In  other  border  fights  the  English 
were  repulsed. 

Although  the  English  lost  heavily  in  1758,  the  fifth  year  of 
the  war,  still  forts  Frontenac,  Duquesne,  and  others  had  sur- 
rendered to  them.  As  a  whole,  however,  in  military  glory  the 
French  were  superior. 

At  this  time,  Vaudreuil,  the  Governor-General  of  Canada, 
and  Montcalm  were  at  enmity,  which  tended  to  disorganize 
their  plans,  and  in  a  measure  paralyze  their  efforts.  In  1759 
the  French-Canadian  force  numbered  about  11,000,  while  that 
of  the  Anglo-Americans  was  60,000. 
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Coming  events  however  cast  their  shadows  before.  A  mighty 
eflfort  was  now  about  to  be  made  by  the  English.  Each  party 
indeed  began  to  fortify  and  prepare  for  a  conflict.  England  in 
1759  sent  out  20  ships  of  the  line,  10  frigates,  18  smaller  ves- 
sels of  war,  with  several  transports.  On  board  of  this  fleet 
were  18,000  sailors  and  marines.  The  French  forces,  about 
15,000,  were  distributed  under  skilful  generals.  France's  ablest 
general,  Montcalm,  was  stationed  at  Quebec.  General  Wolfe, 
having  signalized  himself  at  the  taking  of  Louisburg,  was 
selected  to  lead  the  attack  on  Quebec.  Generals  Moncton, 
Townsend,  and  Murray  accompanied  this  expedition.  The 
British  fleet  combined  consisted  of  20  ships  of  the  line,  20  frig- 
ates and  smaller  vessels,  followed  by  a  number  of  transports. 
On  board  were  30,000  soldiers  and  sailors.  General  Amherst 
was  appointed  to  take  the  land-route  from  New  York,  and  join 
Wolfe  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  When  this  formidable  fleet  ap- 
peared before  Quebec,  the  French  sent  seven  fire-ships,  each 
300  to  400  tons,  accompanied  by  fire-rafts,  on  the  fleet;  but  no 
damage  was  done. 

The  English  burnt  a  large  part  of  the  city  to  ashes,  but  were 
not  able  to  destroy  the  fortifications.  They  destroyed  nearly 
all  the  villages  and  settlements  for  upwards  of  300  miles  along 
the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  About  1,400  houses  were  con- 
sumed in  the  rural  districts. 

The  English  erected  batteries  at  Point  Levi  and  other  places 
near  Quebec.  Wolfe  disembarked  900  troops  with  a  view  of 
storming  the  French  works  ;  but  they  were  repulsed  with  a 
heavy  loss, — 500  killed  and  wounded  ;  the  French  loss  was  also 
considerable.  General  Murray  landed  with  1,200  men,  with  a 
view  of  joining  General  Amherst  near  Lake  Champlain  ;  but  he 
was  twice  repulsed  by  Bougainville  with  1,000  men.  After 
destroying  some  places  in  the  way,  he  returned  to  the  fleet 
without  effecting  a  junction  with  Amherst.  The  latter  had 
12,000  men  on  the  lake  frontier,  while  the  French  had  only  2,300. 
The  latter  destroyed  their  own  forts.  Carillon  and  Frederic, 
and  sunk  their  ships  in  the  lakes,  and  then  retired  to  Niagara. 
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But  the  British  force,  6,000  strong,  under  Johnston,  arrived 
before  fort  Niagara,  when  the  latter  capitulated. 

The  English  were  now  driving  the  French  before  them.  The 
Five  Nations,  a  part  of  whom  had  been  in  alliance  with  the 
French,  joined  the  English. 

Wolfe,  after  having  reconnoitred  the  rocky  walls  of  Quebec, 
sent  the  principal  part  of  his  fleet  above  this  fort  as  a  stra- 
tegic measure  ;  which  induced  Montcalm  to  despatch  a  large 
part  of  his  forces  in  the  same  direction  to  watch  his  move- 
ments. During  the  dark  hours  of  September  13th,  1759,  Wolfe 
sent  a  large  force  silently  down  the  river  in  barges.  They 
landed  at  Fuller's  Cove,  now  Wolfe's  Cove,  scaled  the  rocky 
heights,  and  at  daylight  8,000  men  were  ranged  in  battle  array 
on  the  Plains  of  Abraham ;  the  Scotch  Highlanders,  1,600 
strong,  in  front.  Montcalm,  with  4,500  men,  hastened  to  the 
attack.  The  English  remained  quiet  until  the  French  came 
within  forty  paces  of  their  lines,  when  volley  followed  volley  in 
close  succession.  The  French  lines  broke  in  confusion.  Wolfe 
fell  mortally  wounded.  At  this  moment  one  of  Wolfe's  men 
said  "They  flee!"  "Who?"  said  the  dying  general.  "The 
French,"  was  the  reply.  "  What !  already  ?"  he  rejoined, 
"  then  I  die  content,"  and  expired. 

During  the  pursuit,  the  heroic  Montcalm  fell  mortally  wounded. 
The  French  Governor  now  arrived  with  1,000  fresh  troops^ 
which  enabled  a  large  part  of  the  French  forces  to  escape. 

The  loss  in  this  decisive  contest  was  French  1,500,  and  250 
prisoners  ;  and  of  the  British,  58  were  killed,  and  598  wounded. 
On  the  18th  September  the  garrison  capitulated. 

Thus  Canada  was  permanently  secured  to  England,  after 
having  been  225  years  in  the  possession  of  France.  General 
Murray  took  command  of  the  English  forces,  and  General  Levi 
that  of  the  French.  The  French  Governor  retired  to  Montreal; 
and  General  Levi  began  to  fortify  a  place  on  the  Jacques  Car- 
tier  River,  27  miles  from  Quebec.  The  English  fleet  left  for 
Europe.  Murray  was  left  at  Quebec  with  8,200  men.  General 
Amherst  was  stationed  at  Carillon,  200  miles  from  Quebec. 
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Captain  Bryan  captured  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
a  French  frigate  and  sixteen  or  seventeen  other  vessels,  the 
principal  part  of  which  had  been  taken  from  the  English.  On 
board  were  400  men  destined  for  Canada.  Bryan  also  destroyed 
a  French  village,  New  Rochelle,  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of 
Chaleurs. 

During  the  winter,  the  French  made  several  attacks  on  Que- 
bec, with  a  view  of  retaking  it. 

In  the  spring  following,  an  engagement  took  place  between 
the  contending  forces,  each  about  7,000  strong.  The  English 
were  beaten,  leaving  the  French  again  masters  of  the  Plains  of 
Abraham.  The  English  retired  within  their  fortifications. 
Both  parties,  especially  the  English,  lost  heavily.  The  French 
prepared  for  a  siege.  Both  parties  were  so  evenly  balanced, 
that  it  was  uncertain,  without  one  party  was  reinforced,  which, 
England  or  France,  would  hold  Quebec.  In  the  meantime  the 
two  hostile  fleets  on  the  river  St.  Lawrence  had  a  two  hours' 
conflict ;  in  which  the  French  were  beaten.  The  bombardment 
of  Quebec  was  also  progressing.  The  French  had  a  large 
number  of  guns  in  position,  on  which  the  English  were  playing^ 
with  104  siege-guns.  About  the  close  of  the  second  day  of  the 
bombardment,  an  English  frigate  arrived,  when  tjie  French 
forces  withdrew  to  await  reinforcements  from  France.  Shortly 
after,  three  more  vessels  of  war  arrived  from  Britain.  These 
were  joined  in  a  few  days  by  Lord  Colville's  fleet,  making  six 
ships  of  the  line  and  eight  smaller  vessels  of  war. 

The  French  nation  was  bankrupt,  and  the  Canadians,  with- 
out sufiScient  food,  money,  or  war  materials,  were  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  prolong  the  war.  In  addition  to  these  embarrassments, 
about  £1,600,000  sterling  was  owing  by  France  to  the  ofiicera 
of  the  Canar'Lin  army,  a  part  of  which  France  agreed  to  pay  by 
instaliT^onts.  Murray,  with  1,700  men,  invested  Montreal.  This 
fort  capitulated  on  the  8th  of  September,  1760,  The  other 
forts  either  capitulated  or  were  reduced  to  submission.  M.  de 
Vaudreuil,  the  Governor,  and  de  Levis,  the  commander  of  the 
forces,  and  other  officials,  with  a  large  number  of  the  Frencb 
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people,  in  all  about  3,000,  embarked  for  France.  About  60,000 
or  70,000  remained  in  the  country.  Of  these,  a  large  number 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Britain.  Canada  now  passed 
finally  under  the  power  of  Britain. 

During  the  protracted  struggles  for  French  power  in  America, 
no  nation  ever  effected  such  vast  results  with  such  limited  means. 
The  French  generals  acted  skilfully,  and  their  armies  fought 
courageously.  France  expended  about  1235  millions  of  francs 
in  Canada.  At  this  time  France  owed  the  inhabitants  of  Canada 
forty-one  millions  of  francs,  but  little  of  which  was  ever  paid. 

At  the  close  of  this  war,  which  lasted  seven  years,  a  definitive 
treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Paris  in  February,  17G2,  by  which 
France  ceded  to  Britain  all  her  North  American  possessions, 
except  the  small  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  which  she 
still  holds. 

The  termination  of  this  war  left  Canada  in  a  deplorable  state  : 
the  inhabitants  demoralized;  the  country  destroyed;  Quebec 
and  the  other  towns  in  ruins,  and  all  branches  of  industry  com- 
pletely paralyzed. 

The  English  continued  the  former  territorial  divisions  of 
Canada;  over  each  of  the  three  divisions  a  Governor  was 
appointed.  But  in  consequence  of  some  dissatisfaction  among  the 
French  Canadians  with  their  English  masters,  the  whole  country 
was  kept  under  martial  law  for  four  years.  The  French,  though 
ignorant  of  the  language  of  their  conquerors,  objected  to  this 
act,  which  they  denounced  as  tyrannical ;  it  was,  they  said, 
contrary  to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  which 
guaranteed  to  them  liberty  of  worship,  with  various  other 
rights.     Many  of  them  returned  to  France. 

The  courts  of  the  country  were  reorganized ;  supreme  and 
other  courts  were  established,  on  English  principles.  All 
appointments  to  office  were  fro"i  among  th  i  British  residents  ; 
and  the  French  people  were  required  to  swear  allegiance,  and 
deliver  all  arms  in  their  possession  to  the  English  authorities. 
To  add  to  these  grievances,  all  the  office  holders  were  Pro- 
testants, who  only  numbered  about  500  of  the  population  of 
Canada,  while  the  French  Catholics  numbered  about  70,000. 
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This  procedure  of  the  English  tended  to  alienate  the  French 
people,  and  create  a  deep-seated  hatred  in  their  minds  against 
English  rule. 

In  1764  M.  Brand  was  appointed  Roman  Catholic  Bishop; 
General  Murray  was  appointed  Governor-General :  the  latter 
called  to  his  assistance  a  Council,  composed  of  the  principal 
English  colonists. 

The  savages  became  jealous  of  English  domination,  and  took 
possession  of  several  of  their  posts,  and  murdered  the  inhabitants 
in  large  numbers.  They  were  routed  after  much  trouble  and 
loss  of  life. 

In  the  latter  year  the  Quebec  Gazette  was  established  ;  one- 
half  its  matter  was  printed  in  English,  and  the  other  in  French. 
Canada  now,  1864,  publishes  203  newspapers, — shewing  a 
remaricable  progress  in  one  century. 

The  British  Government  imposed  stamp  and  other  duties  on, 
her  North-American  Colonies  without  the  consent  of  the 
Colonists,  which  caused  the  revolt  of  thirteen  of  the  Anglo- 
American  Colonies ;  a  war  ensued  which  resulted  in  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States.  Canada  and  the  other  British 
North- American  Colonies  remained  passive  during  the  discus- 
sion of  the  Imperial  Acts  relating  to  the  stamp  duty. 

In  1775  a  code  of  laws  was  promulgated  in  Canada,  which, 
combined,  with  the  same  modifications,  the  civil  code  of  France 
and  the  criminal  laws  of  England.  After  the  Pope's  Bull  of 
1 773,  expelling  the  Jesuits  from  France  and  other  countries,  the 
English  appropriated  the  Jesuit  estates  in  Canada  to  other  uses. 
The  Council  of  Canada  varied  in  number  from  17  to  23,  only 
eight  of  whom  were  Catholics.  The  Canadian  French  remained 
loyal  to  Britain,  although  every  means  were  employed  to  induce 
them  to  join  the  rebellious  colonists.  The  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Canada  addressed  a  cyclical  letter  to  his  Canadian  people, 
exhorting  them  to  be  true  to  British  rule,  and  repel  the  invaders. 
The  savages  desired  to  remain  neutral,  hoping  that  the  European 
population  would  weaken  or  destroy  each  other  so  that  they 
would  re-possess  the  coun.y.    But  ultimately  they  were  induced 
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to  join  in  the  xonflict :  some  joined  the  Anglo-Americans, 
others  the  English.  The  population  of  the  old  Colonies  had 
increased  from  262,000  souls  in  1700  to  3,000,000  in  1774. 

Open  hostilities  had  commenced ;  the  rebels  gained  seyeral 
battles  on  the  borders  of  the  lakes.  Arnold  and  Montgomery 
attacked  Quebec  with  about  1,400  men,  but  failed  to  take  it; 
many  of  their  men  were  disaffected  Canadians. 

In  the  old  Colonies  the  English  lost  heavily,  while  in  Canada 
And  the  lake  borders  they  were  generally  successful. 

France,  in  retaliation  upon  England  for  the  loss  of  Canada, 
offered  to  assist  the  rebels.  The  latter  declared  their  indepen- 
dence on  the  4th  of  July,  1776  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  France 
offering  them  assistance,  England  acknowledged  their  indepen- 
dence September  3,  1783.  During  the  frequent  contests  both 
sides  lost  heavily  in  men  and  war  materials  ;  and  the  Iroquois 
and  other  savage  tribes  were  nearly  annihilated.  A  large 
number  of  the  disaffected  Canadians  removed  to  the  west 
side  of  the  Great  Lakes,  while  on  the  other  hand  about  25,000 
loyalists  left  the  old  Colonies  and  settled  in  Canada  and  Acadia. 
The  Canadian  Government  underwent  frequent  changes ; 
martial  law  first;  second  military  sway;  civil  absolutism 
third ;  and  fourth  an  elective  system.  Under  the  latter  system 
the  House  of  Assembly  of  Canada  East,  numbered  fifteen  members, 
and  that  of  Canada  West,  sixteen  ;  while  the  Legislative  Council 
of  the  latter  numbered  seven ;  and  that  of  the  former  fifteen 
members. 

In  1760  the  population  of  Canada  was  estimated  at  60,000; 
inhabited  houses  9,722;  cattle  50,309;  sheep  27,064;  swine, 
28,976;  horses,  12,757.  In  1792  the  population  was  135,000 
souls,  of  whom  10,000  were  in  Canada  West.  Of  the  whole 
about  15,000  were  of  British  race.  In  the  latter  year  about 
1,570,000  acres  of  land  were  under  cultivation. 

Having  now  arrived  near  the  epoch  of  the  introduction  of 
responsible  government  into  Canada,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
glance  at  the  difficulties  the  French  people  had  to  undergo 
during  the  last  half  century ; — "  war,  famine,   devastations, 
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Alien  subjugation,  civil  and  military  despotisms,  deprivation  of 
political  rights,  abolition  of  their  institutions  and  ancient  laws," 
weighed  simultaneously  or  in  turn  on  these  people.    Still,  they 
clung  to  their  language,  laws,  and  religion, — these  symbols  of 
their  former  nationality ;  and  subsequently  made  every  effort  to 
retain  and  perpetuate    them  as  their  inalienable  right.     The 
English,   on    the    other    hand,   desired  the    abolition    of   the 
laws,  customs,  and  language  of  the  French  Colonists,,  as  the 
only  means  of  saving  the  colony  as  a  British  dependency. 
The  exclusion  of  the  French  Canadians  from  office,  with  but 
I  few  exceptions,  and  other  grievances,  gave  rise   to  animated 
i  discussions,  and  much  angry  feeling,  which  ultimately  resulted 
in  the  open  and  armed  rebellion  of  a  part  of  the  people. 

The  constitution  of  Canada  underwent  frequent  changes.  The 
law  of  1774  restored  the  French  laws,  and  put  both  races  on  a 
level  as  to  their  political  rights.  This  was  opposed  by  a  part 
of  the  British-born  people,  who  claimed  exclusive  powers  in  the 
Government  of  the  country. 

A  parliament  was  elected  in  1792,  in  which  the  French  were 
largely  in  the  majority.  Foremost  on  the  French  side  were 
Messrs.  Papineau  and  Bedard,  men  of  uncommon  oratorical 
powers.  All  the  grievances  of  the  French  people  were  brought 
fully  before  the  people  and  the  British  Parliament.  Among  the 
demands  of  the  majority  was  the  right  of  the  people  of  taxing 
theipselves,  and  controlling  the  levying  and  employment  of 
money  for  public  uses,  the  right  of  using  the  French  language 
in  the  legislature. 

The  constitution  of  1774  confirmed  French  civil  procedure, 
guaranteed  the  free  exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
and  sanctioned  the  payment  of  tithes.  It  also  ensured  to  them 
the  rights  of  property,  and  their  laws  and  customs  ;  preserved 
their  language  and  their  tenures,  and  gave  them  representa- 
tion based  on  population.  This  law  was  repealed  by  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament,  through  the  influence  brought  to  bear  on  that 
body  by  the  English-speaking  part  of  the  Canadian  people. 
Through  similar  means  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  1799  was  secur- 
ed ;  this  law  also  secured  many  rights  to  the  French  people. 
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The  Parliament  of  1793  entered  on  its  duties;  and  during  a 
seven  months'  session  only  passed  six  acts.  The  French  party 
insisted  on  the  Jesuit  estates  being  restored  for  educational  pur- 
poses ;  this  the  crown  refused.  The  seigniorial  lands  also  gave 
rise  to  much  angry  discussion.  The  French  language  was  used 
in  the  legislature  in  common  with  the  English,  though  few 
could  speak  the  latter. 

An  English  Bishop  was  stationed  at  Quebec. 

The  close  of  the  18th  century  found  the  French  people  loyal, 
and  Canada  peaceable. 

In  1803  two  Colleges  were  endowed,  one  at  Quebec,  and  the 
other  at  Montreal.  A  general  system  of  elementary  education 
was  introduced. 

In  1804  disputes  arose  betreen  the  Governor,  who  acted 
under  Imperial  instructions,  arid  the  Assembly. 

The  two  partisan  papers,  Mercury  (English),  and  Le  Canadien 
(French),  added  animation  to  the  discussions.  The  people  now 
demanded  the  independence  of  the  judges  who  held  seats  in 
the  Council ;  which  was  not  granted  until  1810.  This  and 
other  measures  were  urged  as  preparatory  steps  to  the  intro- 
duction of  responsible  government.  The  editors  of  the  Le 
Canadien  were  imprisoned  for  treason  ;  but  were  soon  released. 
The  Catholic  clergy  of  Canada.  140  priests,  continued  loyal,  as 
also  did  the  mass  of  the  people  ;  but  the  diversity  of  ideas,  habi- 
tudes and  prejudices,  prevented  harmony  between  the  two  races. 

The  war  of  1812-1813,  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  was  at  hand. 

England,  now  at  war  with  France  and  Spain,  each  ordered 
a  blockade  of  the' enemy's  ports,  which  prevented  foreign  nations 
trading  thereto.  In  retaliation,  the  United  States  laid  an 
embargo  on  the  shipping  of  all  nations.  During  the  blockade 
the  English  captured  a  large  number  of  American  vessels,  while 
the  latter  were  entering  the  ports  of  France,  which  was  the 
principal  cause  of  the  American  war.  The  American  Congress 
declared  war  June  18,  1812,  when  hostilities  commenced  in 
earnest.     The  latter  raised  an  army  of  175,000   men.     The 
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Canadian  French,  with  a  few  exceptions, ^^p  detc  lQ€d|H 
resist  any  encroachments  upon  their  soil  The  n  atia  was 
embodied;  and  the  Canadian  Parliament  voved  i)60,o00  in  aid 
of  the  defences  of  the  country.  The  United  tiatates  felt  sure  that 
Canada  would  be  an  easy  prey  to  their  arms  ;  in  this  they  wore 
mistaken.  The  Canadians  lost  sight,  for  a  time,  of  their  own 
internal  troubles,  and  put  forth  all  their  energies  to  repel  the 
invaders.  The  year  1812  passed  by  without  any  heavy  battle 
being  fought  on  the  lake  frontier, — the  scone  of  past  conflicts. 
A  large  number  of  the  savages  joined  the  Canadians. 

Governor  Brock,  of  Canada  West,  with  a  force  of  1,350  men, 
took  Fort  Detroit  with  its  2,000  men  and  stores.  The  Ameri- 
cans under  Van  Ranselaer,  landed  a  large  force  on  the  heights 
of  Queenston,  where  a  battle  ensued,  resulting  in  the  death  of 
General  Brock,  and  the  enemy  holding  his  strongly  protected 
position.  Reinforcements  shortly  arrived,  when  the  Americans 
were  driven  across  the  lines  with  the  loss  of  1,000  men. 

The  Canadian  Assembly  ordered  the  issue  of  £500,000  in 
army  bills,  in  aid  of  the  defences  of  the  colony. 

In  1813  a  large  body  of  the  enemy  was  killed  and  taken 
prisoners  near  the  frontier.  The  Canadian  loss  was  500  killed 
or  disabled.  At  this  battle,  the  savages  in  spite  of  all 
remonstrances  treated  some  of  the  enemy  in  the  most  crue 
manner.  Shortly  after,  another  battle  ensued,  in  which  500  of 
the  enemy  were  taken  prisoners.  General  Proctor  (English) 
assembled  a  force  of  4,000,  of  whom  3,500  were  savages  led  by 
Tecumseh,  their  chief. 

This  formidable  force  was  completely  defeated  by  Harrison  on 
the  frontier.  The  Indian  chief  was  killed.  The  enemy,  under 
Commodore  Perry,  took  some  flotillas  on  the  lakes.  The 
savages  lost  heavily  in  all  the  frontier  battles.  Several  skir- 
mishes or  battles  of  minor  importance  were  fought  at  other 
places  on  the  borders  of  the  lakes.  Upper  Canada  was  also 
threatened.  Ogdensburg  was  attacked,  and  its  forces  and 
munitions  of  war  captured,  and  ships  burnt.  The  enemy,  1,*700 
strong,  took  Toronto.    Fort  George  was  also  attacked.    The 
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English,  finding  tbemselTes  too  weak,  after  a  three  days'  attack 
by  the  enemy,  blew  up  the  fbrt,  and  retired,  with  a  loss  of  400, 
to  Queenston.  On  the  way  they  blew  up  aevreral  of  their  forts 
for  fear  of  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  latter 
followed  theQ>  and  was  beaten.  The  enemy's  forces  were  mucb 
greater  than  those  of  the  Canadians. 

The  English  forces  were  defeated  near  Toronto,  and  had  to 
retire. 

The  second  year  of  the  war  ended  with  few  advantages  on- 
either  side.  The  enemy  was  driven  from  the  Lower  Province^ 
but  gained  some  advantages  in  the  Upper.  During  the  first 
year  of  the  war,  the  English,  who  were  at  war  with  France,, 
l^st  in  shipping ;  while  in  the  second  year  the  Americans  lost 
heavily  by  sea.  In  this  year  the  battle  between  the  Chesapeake 
and  Shannon  was  fought. 

The  enemy,  under  General  Wilkinson,  descended  the  St.. 
Lawrence  with  9,000  men.  A  part  of  this  force,  3,000,  were 
defeated  by  800  under  Colonel  Morrison.  In  one  case  400 
English  drove  7,000  of  the  enemy  under  Hampton.  Thus  a  few 
militia  companies  caused  the  retreat  from  Canada  of  an  army 
of  15,000  men  who  had  assembled  oh  its  borders  in  1813,  for  its 
conquest. 

In  the  spring  of  1814,  General  Scott  crossed  the  Lakes,  into 
Canada,  with  3,000  men,  and  took  fort  Erie  by  surprise.  A 
series  of  battles  ensued ;  the  enemy  5,000  strong  were  repulsed 
by  the  English,  with  2,800 :  each  combatant  lost  about  750  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  Both  commanders.  Brown  and 
Scott,  were  wounded.  The  latter  retired  to  fort  Erie,  followed 
by  the  English  under  Drumraond,  who  invested  the  place,  but 
was  afterwards  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  1,000  men.  This  was 
followed  by  another  engagement  in  which  both  parties  lost 
heavily  and  in  about  equal  numbers.  The  Canadians  lost  much 
life  and  property  at  Lake  Champlain,  while  they  were  more 
successful  on  Lake  Ontario,  on  which  they  had  a  ship  that 
qarried  about  one  hundred  guns. 

In  1814  about  4,000  of  Wellington's  soldiers  arrived  at  Quebec. 
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during  this  war,  Great  Britain  acted  more  on  the  defensive  than 
otherwise  ;  all  her  forces  were  required  in  Europe.  The  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  in  Europe  enabled  her  to  send  ships  and 
reinforcements  to  America,  by  which  she  blockaded  the  porta 
of  the  Union,  and  captured  a  large  number  of  the  enemy's  ships. 

Washington,  the  Capital,  was  burnt,  and  other  places  in  the 
interior  were  destroyed.  This  caused  the  finion  forces  to  with- 
draw from  Canada.  Peace  was  proclaimed  at  Ghent,  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  Low  Countries,  February  17,  1815.  During 
this  war  the  exports  of  the  States  were  reduced  from  £22,000,000 
sterling  in  1812,  to  £1,400,000  in  1814;  in  the  same  time  its 
imports  fell  from  £28,000,000  stg.  to  £3,000,000  stg.  ;  besides 
b  lo3s  of  nearly  3,000  vessels.  The  commerce  of  England  also 
suffered  greatly. 

The  war  now  closed,  the  Canadian  Legislature  revived  the 
old  difficulties  and  feuds.  Between  1793  and  1811,  more  than 
three  million  acres  of  brown  land  had  been  divided  among 
about  200  government  favorites.  The  members  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  were  the  nominees  of  the  Crown.  The  Governor 
refused  to  acknowledge  M.  Papineau  as  president  of  the  Lower 
House. 

The  Assembly  refused  to  grant  supplies  ;  but  the  Executive 
granted  them  without  the  consent  of  the  former.  Thus  did 
abuses  continue  on  the  part  of  the  government,  and  dissensions 
on  the  part  of  the  Assembly,  for  many  years. 

Public  meetings  were  beld  in  different  parts  of  the  Colony  ; 
and  numerous  addresses  were  sent  to  Britain  ;  the  Assembly 
also  sent  addresses  and  delegates  to  the  Imperial  Government, 
asking  for  reforms.  "  Independence  of  the  judges,  and  their 
exclusion  from  the  political  business  of  the  province  ;  responsi- 
bility and  accountability  of  public  officers  ;  a  greater  indepen- 
dence and  support  from  the  public  revenues,  and  more  intimate 
■connection  with  colonial  interests,  in  the  composition  of  the 
Legislative  Council^  application  of  the  Jesuits'  estates  to 
educational  purposes ;  the  removal  of  obstructions  to  land 
.'Settlements,  and  a  redress  of  grievances  generally."    In  1827, 
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things  approached  a  crisis.  The  House  passed  bills  which  th©^ 
Council  refused  to  sanction.  The  Assembly  impeached  the 
Governor,  Lord  Aylmer,  before  the  British  parliament  for  mal- 
administration ;  the  Legislative  Council  passed  counter-addresses 
denouncing  the  sentiments  of  the  house.  The  people  also  sent 
petitions  and  counter-petitions  to  the  Imperial  parliament. 

At  this  time  the  population  was  about  600,000  souls,  525,000 
of  whom  were  of  French  descent ;  of  the  latter  only  4t  held 
office,  with  small  salaries  ;  while  157  of  British  origin  were  in 
office,  many  of  whom  had  large  salaries. 

The  Upper  Province  also  became  alive  in  the  matter  of  politi- 
cal reform. 

The  petitions  from  the  Lower  Province  to  the  British  parlia- 
ment had  60,000  signatures  to  them.  And  the  elections  of 
1835  showed  returns  still  more  in  favor  of  reforms. 

Of  the  £1lf*I*J0  shared  by  the  public  functionaries  in  office  in 
1834,  only  £13,600  were  received  by  French  Canadir.n  officials; 
leaving  £58,170  among  those  of  British  origin.  This  grievance 
was  redressed  in  the  appointments  of  1836.  None  of  the 
French  however  held  departmental  offices. 

Royal  Commissioners  were  appointed  by  Great  Britain  to  in- 
vestigate the  state  of  matters  in  Canada.  They  failed  to  remove 
the  difficulties,  and  reconcile  the  parties 

In  the  meantime  W.  S.  Mackenzie  led  a  party  in  Western 
Canada,  in  favor  of  the  reformers  of  the  Lower  Province. 

The  Commissioners  returned  home  and  reported.  In  the 
Imperial  parliament  a  number  of  resolutions  passed,  reserving 
intact  the  Council  of  Canada  as  it  stood. 

The  Assembly  of  Lower  Canada  had  not  granted  any  supplies 
from  1832  to  1836.  The  sum  of  £142,160  was  wanted  to  meet 
requirements. 

The  reform  party  of  Lower  Canada  embodied  their  grievances 
in  ninety-two  resolutions :  inflammatory  speeches  were  made 
advising  the  people  to  adhere  to  these  resolutions.  The  Re- 
formers also  demanded  an  elective  Legislative  Council.  Matters 
now  assumed  a  more  serious  aspect ;  although  the  people  in  the 
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rural  districts  remained  generally  quiet,  while  those  of  the 
cities  and  towns  formed  into  two  antagonistic  parties.  The 
reformers  armed  themselves.  The  legislative  session  of  1836 
was  hastily  terminated.  The  government  called  for  all  the 
military  from  the  Lower  Provinces. 

Matters  now  assumed  a  more  grave  character  than  even  the 
leaders  of  the  rebellion  anticipated.  The  Catholic  Clergy 
remonstrated  against  the  people  being  led  to  do  acts  of  violence. 
Tht  Governments  of  both  Canadas  armed  all  loyal  Canadians 
under  General  Colborne.  Numerous  arrests  were  made  of  leaders 
in  the  rebellion.  Open  rebellion  ensued  at  several  places.  At 
St.  Denis  the  loyalists  were  repulsed.  At  St.  Charles  the 
insurgents  were  routed  with  100  killed,  372  wounded,  and  30 
taken  prisoners.  In  various  other  places  numerous  armed 
bands  were  routed.  The  district  of  Montreal  was  put  und'.^r 
martial  law.  At  St.  Eustache,  upwai'ds  of  1000  insurgents 
were  in  arms  ;  they  dispersed,  except  about  250,  the  most  of 
whom  were  killed.  A  part  of  the  Upper  Province  was  also 
disturbed  by  armed  bands  under  Mackenzie ;  they  were  soon 
scattered.  Many  of  those  in  arms  in  both  provinces  belonged 
to  the  United  States.  The  Federal  government  however  sent 
General  Scott  with  a  corps  to  enforce  neutrality  on  the  western 
side  of  the  line. 

Thus  ended  the  rebellion  of  1837,  without  the  insurgents 
having  gained  a  single  point ;  but  not  without  having  been  the 
instigation  of  the  destruction  of  many  lives  and  much  property. 

At  the  close  of  the  rebellion  Lord  Durham  arrived.  He  dis- 
missed the  Council  and  formed  a  new  one  which  was  equally 
unsatisfactory  to  the  majority  of  the  Canadians.  He  only 
remained  a  short  time.  Sir  John  Colborne  occupied  his  place. 
Canada  was  again  threatened  by  rebels,  who  were  aided  by 
bands  from  the  conterminous  States  ;  but  all  was  quelled  with- 
out bloodshed. 

The  military  tribunals  passed  sentence  of  death  on  89  persons, 
13  of  whom  were  hung;  47  others  were  condemned  to  banish- 
ment as  felons. 
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The  real  foundation  of  all  these  troubles  may  be  said  to  arise 
out  of  two  conflicting  nationalities — different  in  customs,  langua- 
ges, and  national  predilections.  The  English  were  endeavoring  to 
anglicize  the  French  ;  while  the  latter  were  always  legislating 
with  a  view  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  language,  customs,  and 
laws  of  their  fatherland. 

As  a  remedy  for  these  evils,  it  was  proposed  to  unite  the  two 
provinces.  To  this  the  Western  Province  agreed,  while  the 
Lower  Province  sent  40,000  signatures  to  the  British  parliament 
against  it.  The  Eastern  Province  being  out  of  debt  objected 
to  pay  any  portion  of  the  £1,000,000,  owed  by  that  of  the  West. 

The  special  council,  however,  of  the  Lower  Province  agreed 
to  the  union.  The  Bill  passed  the  British  parliament,  and  Sir 
Paulott  Thompson  was  appointed  Governor-General  of  the  two 
Provinces  in  1839.  A  joint  parliament  was  organized  in  1840, 
composed  of  an  equal  number  of  representatives  from  each 
Province.  By  the  census  of  1844,  Lower  Canada  had  a  popula- 
tion of  69Y,000  souls;  of  which  524,000  were  of  French  descent, 
and  156,000  were  British  or  foreign.  Of  the  whole,  578,000 
were  Roman  Catholics.  In  1840  its  revenue  was  £184,000,  and 
expenditure  £143,000. 

Canada,  since  the  union,  has  been  at  peace,  and  is  making 
great  advances  in  agriculture,-  commerce,  and  manufactures. 
In  extent  of  railways,  canals,  and  other  public  works,  it  is  not 
exceeded,  according  to  population,  by  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  Her  vast  mineral,  agricultural,  and  piscatory  capabili- 
ties are  being  rapidly  developed. 

The  Western  section,  however,  is  far  in  advance  of  Lower 
Canada,  in  population  and  material  progress.  Consequently, 
the  act  providing  for  the  equalization  of  the  representation  is 
thought,  by  the  Western  section,  to  be  too  circumscribed  in  its 
provisions  to  meet  the  growing  wants  of  Canada  West,  which 
is  extending  the  boundaries  of  cultivation  far  into  the  interior 
of  the  country. 

The  progress  in  population  in  each  section  of  the  Province, 
and  the  conjoint  revenues,  with  other  statistics,  will  be  found  in 
other  parts  of  this  work,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 
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From  the  meagre  records  of  the  past,  it  is  not  easy  to  give  a 
correct  narration  of  the  events  which  transpired  in  ancient 
Acadia.  Like  Canada,  the  Lower  Provinces  were  first  colonized 
by  the  French ;  but,  unlike  Canada,  they  frequently  changed 
masters.  At  every  turn  in  the  eventful  history  of  European 
movements,  Acadia  became  English  or  French. 

Acadia  probably  included  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
Prince  Edward  Island,  and  a  part  of  the  State  of  Maine.  Ita 
boundaries  however  were  a  matter  of  dispute  between  England 
and  France;  France  limited  Acadia  to  Nova  Scotia  proper; 
while  England  claimed  all  the  Lower  Provinces,  except  New- 
foundland, as  being  within  its  boundaries. 

In  1603  France  invested  De  Monts  with  vice-regal  powers,  and 
sent  him  to  colonize  Acadia.  He  arrived  at  Rosignol*  with  four 
vessels  ;  and  after  examining  the  country,  traversed  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  which  he  named  "  la  Baie  Francaise".  Champlain,  his 
Lieutenant,  discovered  the  St.  Croix  River,  and  the  River  St. 
John — the  Ougundy  of  the  Indians. 

After  traversing  the  coast-line  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  De  Mont? 
sent  a  part  of  his  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Champlain,  to  tho 
St.  Lawrence  ;  while  he  with  a  part  of  the  vessels  continued  ta 
explore  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  De  Monts,. 
with  a  part  of  his  crew,  remained  one  winter  on  an  island  at  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Croix.  In  the  spring  he  removed  to  Port  Royal, 
now  Annapolis,  where  he  left  a  part  of  his  men  to  found  a  set- 
tlement; and  returned  to  Europe  for  supplies.  The  settlers, 
under  the  direction  of  Pontvincourt  and  Lescarbot,  made  con- 
siderable progress.  At  this  place  they  erected  a  grist-mill,  the 
first  built  in  the  Lower  Provinces. 

The  savages  treated  the  first  colonists  kindly.  In  consequence 
however  of  dissatisfaction  in  France,  respecting  De  Monts'  con- 

*  Called  80  in  consequence  of  beine:  the  rendezvous  of  a  Frencli  fur  trader 
of  this  name,  whose  goods  De  Monts  confiscated.  It  is  now  called  Liverpool. 
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-duct  in  America,  his  commission  was  revoked.  The  colonists  at 
Port  Royal  were  consequently  left  in  a  destitute  state.  Pont- 
vincourt  returned  to  France ;  and  again  embarked  for  Port 
Royal,  where  he  arrived  with  more  emigrants  and  supplies. 
Settlements  were  now  formed  at  La  Have  and  other  places  in 
Acadia. 

England  having  claimed  Acadia  on  the  ground  of  discovery, 
sent  a  fleet  to  destroy  these  settlements.  Consequently  the  colo- 
nists were  driven  to  great  extremities  ;  some  returned  to  France, 
others  found  their  way  to  Canada,  while  a  few  took  refuge 
among  the  savages.     During  this  time  France  remained  passive. 

The  peltry  trade  and  fisheries  were  the  principal  objects  that 
induced  either  England  or  France  at  that  time  to  colonize  Acadia. 

The  English,  after  destroying  the  settlements,  abandoned  the 
country;  and  it  was  not  until  1621  that  Britain  began  to  colo- 
nize Acadia.  In  that  year  all  Acadia  was  granted  to  Sir  Wil- 
liaji  Alexander,  who  named  the  country  Nova  Scotia,  or  New 
Scotland.  So  little  esteemed  at  this  time  was  America  bj 
Europe,  that  immense  regions  of  it  were  granted  to  an  indi- 
vidual or  a  few  individuals  for  mere  nominal  considerations, 
la  this  way  a  large  part  of  Canada,  all  Nova  Scotia,  and 
Prince  Edward  Island,  and  a  part  of  New  Brunswick,  were 
granted. 

In  1620  Mr.  Richard  was  nominated  British  Governor  of 
Acadia  and  Newfoundland. 

In  1623  Sir  William  Alexander,  afterwards  Earl  of  Stirling, 
attempted  to  carry  out  a  more  enlarged  system  of  colonization 
in  Acadia ;  but  finding  the  French  in  possession  of  it,  he  aban- 
doned the  country. 

The  English  however  built  some  forts  and  formed  some  set- 
tlements on  the  island  of  Cape  Breton.  The  French,  in  turn, 
destroyed  the  English  settlements.  Both  nations  now  estab- 
lished settlements  in  Acadia.  In  those  times  the  erection  of 
forts  generally  preceded  the  formation  of  settlements. 

Sir  William  Alexander  sold  a  part  of  his  possessions  on  the 
.River  St.  John  to  Claud  de  la  Tour.    The  latter,  while  in  the 
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service  of  Prance,  was  made  a  prisoner  of  by  the  English.  Ho 
then  joined  the  English  navy  ;  married  one  of  the  Queen's  maids 
of  honor ;  and  was  created  a  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia.  He  em- 
barked for  the  River  St.  John  to  take  possession  of  his  property. 
On  his  arrival,  he  found  his  son,  who  was  in  the  service  of 
France,  in  command  of  a  fort  on  this  river.  He  advised  his  sou 
to  abandon  the  place  ;  this  la  Tour,  jun.,  positively  refused  to  do ; 
when  la  Tour  the  elder  rashly  attempted  to  assault  the  fort ;  but 
after  repeated  efforts,  which  lasted  two  days,  he  was  repulsed 
by  his  £on,  and  had  to  abandon  the  place. 

By  the  treaty  of  St.  Germains  (1632),  England  ceded  Acadia 
to  France.  The  latter  nation  divided  Acadia  into  three  parts, 
and  placed  a  governor  over  each.  La  Tour  the  younger  was  ap- 
pointed as  governor  of  one  of  the  subdivisions.  He  also  re- 
ceived a  grant  of  all  the  lands,  which  his  father  obtained  from 
Sir  William  Alexander  in  1627.  To  each  of  the  other  governors 
was  granted  large  tracts  of  land.  Disputes,  which  ultimately 
resulted  in  intestine  wars,  arose  between  the  governors  in 
Acadia,  respecting  the  boundaries  of  their  respective  possessions, 
and  also  as  to  the  fur  trade.  In  the  meantime,  the  French  routed 
the  English  from  their  fort  at  Pemaquid  (Penobscot),  and 
placed  a  French  garrison  in  the  fort.  Charnisey,  one  of  the 
governors  in  Acadia,  attacked  la  Tour  at  St.  John ;  the  latter 
appealed  to  Massachusetts  for  aid,  and  obtained  80  men,  which 
raised  his  force  to  140  ;  with  this  force  he  strengthened  his  fort, 
and  drove  Charnisey  from  his  borders. 

During  la  Tour's  absence,  Charnisey  attempted  to  take  this 
fort  by  surprise  ;  but  Madam  de  la  Tour,  an  heroic  woman,  took 
charge  of  its  defence,  and  played  her  husband's  part  so  well, 
that  the  besiegers  were  compelled  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  33 
of  their  number.  He  re-invested  the  place,  and  was  twice  re- 
pelled by  Madam  la  Tour.  Through  a  traitor  in  the  garrison, 
however,  Charnisey  was  enabled  to  enter  through  an  unguarded 
passage ;  when  he  compelled  this  lady,  with  a  halter  round  hep 
neck,  to  witness  the  execution  of  all  her  soldiers.  This  unfor- 
tunate lady  shortly  after  fell  into  a  decline,  from  which  she  did 
not  recover. 
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In  1654  England  retook  all  the  forts,  and  destroyed  the  prin- 
"Cipal  settlements  in  Acadia.  After  these  events  the  country 
Teraained  for  some  time  in  a  quasi-unappropriated  state  :  in  a  na- 
tional point  of  view,  sometimes  its  possessors  acknovtrledged 
^France,  and  sometimes  England  as  their  nation.  Between  war, 
national  supineness,  and  individual  selfishness,  Acadia  made  but 
elow  progress. 

In  1656  Cromwell  granted  a  large  part  of  it  to  Sir  Thomas 
Temple,  William  Crown,  and  la  Tour,  conjointly  and  severally. 
They  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  in  fur  and  fish. 

By  the  treaty  of  Breda,  in  1667,  Acadia  was  again  restored  to 
Prance.  But  little  was  dofte  for  some  time  to  colonize  the  coun- 
try, or  reconstruct  its  forts.  The  country  was  left  to  the  ravages 
of  pirates;  one  piratical  vessel,  110  strong,  captured  many  of 
its  forts.  In  1685  its  population  was  only  about  900  souls.  In 
1690  Col.  Phipps,  with  a  forty-gun  frigate  and  two  armed  cor- 
vettes, took  Port  Royal  and  other  forts,  and  then  returned  to 
England,  taking  Manneval  the  French  governor  along  with  him. 
Shortly  after,  two  piratical  ships  arrived  on  the  coast ;  burnt 
the  principal  forts,  and  killed  many  of  the  inhabitants. 

By  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  (1696),  Acadia  was  ceded  to  France. 
Another  governor  from  France,  M.  de  Villebon,  arrived.  The 
savages,  who  always  figured  in  the  early  wars  in  America,  were 
now  eager  to  satiate  a  long  pent  up  antipathy  they  had  against 
the  English,  by  spilling  their  blood,  in  their  usual  cruel 
manner. 

The  French  repossessed  Acadia ;  the  English  nation,  at  this 
time  being  busy  in  humbling  Napoleon,  left  the  subjugation  of 
.Acadia  to  the  colonists. 

The  New  England  states  sent  an  armament  of  three  ships  of 
^ar,  fifteen  transports,  and  thirty  barges ;  and  a  land  force  un- 
der Col.  Church  of  550  men,  to  subdue  the  Acadians.  This 
tforce  was  repulsed  at  Port  Royal,  Beaubasin,  and  other  places. 
After  destroying  some  posts,  this  expedition  returned  to  Boston, 

In  1707  another  expedition,  consisting  of  two  ships  of  war, 
-and  twenty-three  transports,   having  on  board  two  thousand 
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men,  appeared  before  Port  Royal.  After  receiving  500  or  600^ 
additional  soldiers,  another  fruitless  attack  was  made  upoi» 
this  fort.  The  besiegers  attempted  to  assault  the  place,  but 
were  obliged  toke-ambark  in  great  haste,  and  with  great  loss  or 
life.  In  1710  New  England  sent  another  expedition  of  fifty 
vessels,  having  on  board  three  thousand  five  hundred  armed  men,, 
to  Port  Royal.  They  invested  the  place ;  the  governor,  Sub^ 
ercase,  sustained  a  bombardment  for  twenty  days,  when  he  cap- 
itulated. The  garrison,  156  soldiers,  were  allowed  to  march- 
out  with  the  honors  of  war.  The  total  population  of  Port 
Royal  was  480.  The  name  of  the  place  was  changed  to  Anna- 
polis. A  garrison  of  450  strong  was  left  in  possession.  The 
English  government  voted  £23,000  to  defray  the  cost  of  this  ex- 
pedition. The  French  inhabitants  being  strongly  attached  to< 
the  land  of  their  fathers,  their  position  now  became  truly  la- 
mentable. The  country  continually  passed  from  one  power  ta 
that  of  another ;  each  in  turn  claimed  their  allegiance,  and  on. 
failing  to  comply,  they  were  made  liable  to  all  the  wonted  pe- 
nalties of  rebellion. 

Again,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1*713,  Acadia  along  with 
Newfoundland,  was  restored  to  England. 

Thus,  the  war  of  1702,  which  had  for  its  object  the  accession : 
of  a  descendant  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  ended  in 
the  loss  of  the  principal  keys  to  Canada,  which  also  became  a^ 
British  colony  in  four  score  years  after. 

After  the  capitulation  of  Port  Royal,  General  Nicholson,  the 
commander  of  the  English  forces,  was  appointed  governor  of 
Nova  Scotia. 

France  began  to  fortify  Louisburg  on  the  island  of  Cape 
Breton.  They  re-named  this  island,  and  called  it  "L'Isle 
Royal"  (Royal  Island).  Louisburg,  its  capital,  was  so  named 
in  honor  of  the  French  king. 

Many  of  the  French  in  No\a  Scotia,  being  dissatisfied  with* 
their  English  masters,  escaped  to  Louisburg  ;  as  also  did  many 
of  the  savages.  The  fortifications  at  Louisburg  were  com- 
menced in  1720,  and  cost  about  £1,500,000  sterling.    The  towi^ 
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in  its  palmiest  days  was  about  a  mile  long.  Its  population 
reached  about  4000  souls.  It  sent,  annually,  about  twenty-fiye 
vessels,  each  of  70  to  140  tons  burthen,  laden  with  fish,  lumber, 
and  coal,  to  the  West  Indies. 

The  governor  of  this  island,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Isle  de  St. 
Jean,  now  Prince  Edward  Island,  were  subject  to  the  Governor 
General  of  Canada. 

The  Indian  tribes  of  the  Lower  Provinces,  being  allies  of  the 
French,  considered  no  treaty  binding  on  them  to  which  they  were 
not  a  party,  continued  to  harass  the  English  settlers.  And  the 
French  at  Louisburg  stimulated  them  to  acts  of  cruelty.  In 
1*720  they  plundered  some  mercantile  establishments  at  Canso, 
and  carried  oflF  about  £20,000  worth  of  goods.  And  three  years 
after,  they  captured,  at  the  same  place,  seventeen  vessels,  with 
many  prisoners.  In  retaliation  the  English  destroyed  the  chief 
Indian  fort  at  Kennebeck,  and,  it  is  said,  cruelly  put  to  death  a 
large  number  of  the  savages. 

The  straits  of  Canso  were  called  by  the  French  "  Passage  de 
Fronsac." 

War  was  again  declared  by  France  against  England.  The 
French  fleet  at  Louisburg  captured  several  English  vessels  ; 
and  the  governor,  M.  Duquesnal,  at  Louisburg,  destroyed  the 
English  forts  and  settlements  at  Canso  in  Acadia,  aud  took 
many  prisoners  of  war.  The  French  were  forty-five  years  in 
^jonstructing  the  fortifications  at  Louisburg. 

These  fortifications  comprised  a  stone  rampart  nearly  forty  feet 
high,  with  embrasures  for  148  cannon^  had  several  bastions  and 
Strong  outworks ;  and  on  the  land  side  was  a  fosse  fully  four 
score  feet  broad.  The  garrison,  as  reported  afterwards  by  the 
French,  was  composed  of  600  regulars  and  800  armed  inhabi- 
tants, commanded  by  M.  Duchambois. 

In  1745  the  New  England  Colonies  sent  4,000  militiamen 
under  Col.  Pepperel.  Admiral  Warren  also  arrived  from  Eng- 
land about  the  same  time  with  a  few  ships  of  war.  Shortly 
after  a  few  other  ships  joined  his  fleet.  He  captured  a  French 
ship  of  sixty-four  guns,  having  on  board  560  soldiers,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  supplies  for  Louisburg. 
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After  having  been  five  times  repul?ed  with  a  loss  of  189  men, 
the  garrison  waa  compelled  to  surrender.  Total  population  of 
Louisburg  did  not  exceed  2000  souls.  In  order  to  retrieve  these 
reverses  and  save  Canada,  France  fitted  out  a  powerful  naval 
force,  seventy  ships,  including  eleven  of  the  line,  with  3000  troops 
on  board.  When  on  its  way  to  Louisburg,  a  tempest  arose  which 
scattered  the  vessels,  insomuch  that  only  a  small  number  of 
them  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Acadia;  and  those  were  so  dis- 
abled that  they  returned  to  France  without  firing  a  shot  at  any 
of  the  English  forts.     . 

To  aid  this  fleet  in  the  subjugation  of  British  North  America,. 
600  Canadians  were  sent  from  Quebec  ;  they  arrived  at  Beau-- 
basin.    About  400  of  them  were  sent  to  destroy  Port  Royal ; 
after  some  fighting  they  abandoned  the  enterprise,  and  returned 
to  Beaubasin. 

France  dispatched  another  formidable  fleet  of  thirty-eight  sail, 
which  on  its  passage  to  America  was  met  by  an  English  fleet,  and" 
in  a  hotly  contested  engagement,  defeated  with  great  loss. 

In  1748  peace  was  proclaimed,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  Cape  Breton  was  again  restored  to  France. 

The  French,  under  de  la  Corn,  erected  a  fort  at  the  head  of 
Beaubasin,  which  they  called  Beausejour,  now  fort  Cumberland. 
They  erected  another  at  Bay  Verte,  afterwards  called  fort 
Moncton.  Muny  of  the  French  left  Nova  Scotia  in  consequence- 
of  their  disaffection  to  the  English,  and  entered  these  forts  for 
protection  ;  the  English  threatening  to  expatriate  them  for  dis- 
loyalty. In  the  meantime  about  3000  passed  into  Prince  Edward' 
Island.  Some  removed  to  Quebec,  and  others  toMadawaska  on- 
the  River  St.  John. 

In  1749,  not  less  than  3760  colonists  arrived  at  Halifax,  the 
Ghebucto  of  the  Indians,  now  changed  to  the  former  name  in 
honor  of  its  patron,  Lord  Halifax. 

The  government  of  Acadia,  both  legislative  and  executive,, 
was  centred  in  the  governor,  Hon.  Edward  Cornwallis,  and 
a  council  of  six.  The  Indians  continued  a  desultory  warfare 
against  the  English  settlers,  destroying  much  life  and  property. 
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Thus  harassed,  they  found  it  difficult  to  make  progress  in 
colonization ;  although  England  had  at  various  times  assisted 
them  with  money,  which  in  1755  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to 
i:415,584. 

Troubles  arose  as  to  the  boundaries  of  Nova  Scotia ;  the 
French  contended  that  it  was  bounded  by  the  isthmus,  as  at 
present,  and  therefore  built  forts  in  what  is  now  New  Brunswick. 
The  French  garrison  at  Beausejour  contained  400  men  in  arms 
under  M.  de  Verger.  After  four  days  siege  this  fort  capitulated. 
That  at  Bay  Verte  did  the  same  on  the  arrival  of  Col.  Moncton's 
force.  The  French  people  left  Nova  Scotia  for  Bay  Chaleurs, 
Miraraichi,  and  other  places  in  large  numbers ;  about  7000 
remained.  The  Acadians  had  enclosed  large  tracts  of  the 
marsh  lands  at  the  head  of  Beaubasia  by  dykes  ;  they  had  about 
60,000  head  of  horned  cattle. 

But  the  most  deplorable  act  in  these  eventful  times  was  the 
deportation  of  the  Acadians  and  the  confiscation  of  their  pro- 
perty, by  the  English.  The  stern  and  inexorable  rigors  of  war 
often  cause  sad  results. 

On  the  10th  September,  1755,  the  Acadians  were  all  sum- 
moned to  meet  at  certain  places  in  their  respective  villages  to 
hear  the  King's  proclamation  respecting  themselves.  Parents 
and  children,  husbands  and  wives  were  now  separated  from  each 
other,  and  sent  in  vessels  to  other  countries.  The  principal 
part  of  them  were  scattered  along  the  seaboard  between  Boston 
and  Carolina,  in  a  destitute  state.  The  other  colonists  treated 
them  kindly,  and  ministered  to  their  wants.  However  justifi- 
able this  act  may  have  appeared  to  its  perpetrators  of  a  century 
ago,  to  us  it  appears  harsh  and  cruel  in  the  extreme. 

War  was  again  declared  between  England  and  France.  The 
atter  had  fortified  Louisburg,  which  had,  in  1756,  no  less  than 
1,100  troops  within  its  walls.  The  English  captured  a  French 
frigate  near  Cape  Breton,  with  600  troops  on  board  for 
Louisburg.  Lord  Loudon  arrived  off  Louisburg  with  6,000 
regular  troops,  embarked  in  ninety  vessels ;  this  force  was  joined 
by  Admiral  Holbourn's  fleet,  on  board  of  which  were  5,000 
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British  soldiers.  In  the  meantime  a  French  fleet  of  seventeen 
ships  of  the  line  and  three  frigates  arrived  at  Louisburg,  under 
Admiral  D.  de  la  Motte. 

The  garrison  of  Louisburg  now  numbered  6,000  regulars, 
3,000  militia,  and  1,200  savages — in  all  10,200.  Finding  so 
formidable  a  force,  the  English  retired  without  oflfering  battle. 

After  receiving  additional  forces,  the  English  again  appeared 
before  Louisburg ;  but  a  violent  storm  arose  which  dismasted 
eleven  vessels,  drove  one  ashore,  and  disabled  the  rest.  Thus 
ended  two  formidable  attempts  to  destroy  Louisburg.  The 
French,  not  prescient  however  of  the  power  now  preparing  by  the 
English  for  the  destruction  of  her  strongholds  in  America,  with- 
drew a  large  part  of  their  forces  from  Louisburg. 

On  the  second  of  June,  1758,  Admiral  Boscawen  appeared 
before  this  fort  with  twenty-four  ships  of  the  line,  eighteen 
frigates,  and  a  number  of  transports,  having  on  board  a  large 
siege  train,  also  14,000  troops  under  General  Amherst.  The 
French  garrison  numbered  about  2,700  troops,  600  of  whom 
were  militiamen. 

The  French  had  five  ships  of  the  line,  and  an  equal  number  of 
frigates  in  the  harbor.  The  chief  strength  of  the  place  lay  in 
the  difficulty  of  an  enemy's  disembarking  to  attack  it,  and  in 
the  facility  with  which  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  could  be 
barred  against  him.  The  English  attempted  to  land  in  three 
divisions,  one  under  General  Wolfe — the  hero  of  Quebec,  the 
others  under  Generals  Lawrence  and  Whitmore.  The  French 
fleet  was  afraid  to  go  to  sea  for  fear  of  being  captured  by  the 
English  fleet  in  front  of  the  harbor.  The  French  force,  inclu- 
ding disembarked  sailors,  numbered  about  7000  men ;  the  Eng- 
lish, including  sailors,  had  three  times  that  number.  The 
French  sunk  four  vessels  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  to  pre- 
vent the  English  fleet  entering  it. 

After  much  trouble  and  loss  of  life  the  troops  effected  a 
landing.  Wolfe,  at  the  head  of  3000  troops,  got  possession  of 
some  of  the  enemy's  fortified  places.  Some  heights  were  gained 
from  where  the  English  projectiles  played  upon  the  town  with 
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great  effect ;  the  fleet  also  brought  its  guns  to  bear  upon  the 
town.  A  shell  from  an  English  ship  set  fire  to  a  74-gun  ship  in 
the  harbor;  the  fire  extended  to  two  other  vessels  of  war;  all 
three  were  consumed.  Of  the  two  remaining  line  of  battle  ships, 
one  was  captured  and  the  other  burnt.  The  defence  of  the 
place  was  spirited  and  well  conducted.  But  finding  the  fleet 
destroyed  and  taken,  the  batteries  disorganized,  the  guns  nearly 
all  dismounted,  the  garrison  reduced  to  less  than  1000  soldiers 
and  sailors,  and  fearing  an  assault  by  the  English,  the  garrison 
capitulated  July  second,  after  a  two  months'  siege.  This  con- 
quest, which  was  the  prelude  to  the  fall  of  Quebec,  cost  the 
British  about  400  lives.  The  English  demolished  the  fortifica- 
tions at  Louisburg  for  fear  of  them  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
French.  Thus,  this  stronghold  which  had  stood  two  heavy 
sieges,  and  was  the  rendezvous  of  numerous  large  fleets,  was 
nov  blotted  out.  The  other  forts,  erected  principally  by  the 
French,  in  the  Lower  Provinces,  were  Port  Royal,  Halifax, 
Pisiquid,  Windsor,  Cumberland,  called  Beausejour  in  honor  of 
M.  de  Beausejour,  its  commander,  Lawrence,  Moncton,  St.  John, 
Gimseg,Oromocto,Miramichi,  Bay  Chaleurs,Cape  Sable,  LaHave, 
Ganso,  and  one  on  Prince  Edward  Island.  After  the  fall  of 
Louisburg,  the  fort  on  the  latter  place  capitulated. 

Shortly  after  Quebec  fell,  France  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  by 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  1763,  Canada  and  the  Lower  Provinces. 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Cape  Breton  and  Prince  Edward 
Island,  were  placed  under  one  government.  The  number  of 
French  in  Nova  Scotia  now  numbered  about  2,100,  besides  4000 
oa  Prince  Edward  Island. 

After  the  restoration  of  peace  a  strong  current  of  emigration 
flowed  to  these  lower  countries.  1,453  German  emigrants  settled 
at  Lunenburg ;  780  arrived  from  Great  Britain. 

In  1758  a  representative  Assembly  of  22  members  was  granted 
to  Nova  Scotia.  In  1761  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  with 
Arginault,  chief  of  the  Monguash  tribe  of  Indians.  After  the 
"  great  talk,"  at  which  both  the  legislative  bodies,  and  other 
public  officers  were  present,  the  hatchet  was  buried,  and  instead 
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of  Louis  of  France,  George  the  III.  was  owned  as  the  great 
father  of  his  tribe.  The  political  constitution  underwent  many 
changes  and  modifications  more  satisfactory  to  the  people.  In 
1770  Prince  Edward  Island  obtained  a  separate  government. 

During  the  hostilities  between  the  motlier  country  and  the 
old  colonies,  which  commenced  in  1775,  Acadia  again  became 
the  scene  of  conflict.  Some  disaffection  arose  in  some  parts  of 
Nova  Scotia;  but  the  mass  of  the  people  remained  loyal,  and 
raised  several  companies  of  militia.  The  rebels  from  the  old 
colonies  induced  a  number  of  the  Indians  to  join  them.  Some 
forts  were  burnt,  and  settlements  destroyed.  The  war  termi- 
nated in  1783,  when  the  independence  of  the  old  colonies  was 
acknowledged  as  the  United  States  of  America.  The  population 
of  Nova  Scotia  was  about  14,000,  being  about  5,000  less  than 
it  was  before  the  deportation  of  the  Acadians.  This  act  of 
deportation  was  now  seriously  regretted.  About  20,000  loyalists 
landed  from  the  old  colonies  ;  about  5,000  of  whom  settled  on 
the  river  St.  John  and  other  places  in  New  Brunswick.  In  1779 
the  savages  assembled  in  large  numbers  on  the  River  St.  John, 
with  a  view  of  murdering  the  inhabitants ;  but  they  were  con- 
ciliated by  presents.  Subsequently  they  made  a  similar  attempt 
at  Miramichi,  but  through  the  timely  arrival  of  a  sloop  of  war, 
the  inhabitants  were  saved. 

These  were  the  last  attempts  at  an  Indian  outbreak. 

Nova  Scotia  was  divided  in  1784,  and  New  Brunswick  and 
Cape  Breton,  were  each  erected  into  a  separate  Province.  At 
this  date,  the  population  of  Nova  Scotia  proper,  was  estimated 
at  30,000  souls. 

At  this  epoch  in  the  history  of  Acadia,  the  events  that  tran- 
spired in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  ard  Prince  Edward 
Island,  form  separate  chapters. 
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Windsor  Academy,  now  a  College,  was  erected  in  1788. 
Prince  Edward,  Duke  of  Kent,  and  father  to  Queen  Victoria, 
made  Halifax  his  residence  for  several  years.     This  event,  with 
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that  of  the  protracted  war  with  France,  which  broke  out  in  1793, 
along  with  the  American  war  of  1812-14,  when  Halifax  became 
the  rendezvous  of  the  English  fleet,  gave  to  this  city  a  naval 
appearance,  and  added  to  its  malierial  progress.  In  1769  the 
first  newspaper,  the  Weekly  Gazette,  was  published  in  this  city. 
In  1785,  a  monthly  line  of  packets  was  established  between 
England  and  Halifax.  Two  years  after.  Nova  Scotia  was  erected 
into  an  Episcopal  diocese.  The  year  following  the  latter  event, 
the  House  of  Assembly  impeached  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  for  improper  administration  in  office.  In  1802  a  Royal 
Charter  was  granted  to  King's  College,  Windsor  ;  and  in  1813 
a  grant  of  20,000  acres  of  land  was  made  to  this  institution. 
During  the  war  with  the  American  States,  Nova  Scotia  organized 
her  militia,  and  appropriated  a  large  part  of  her  revenue  to  assist 
in  defending  the  country.  Dalhousie  College  was  incorporated 
in  1820.  In  this  year,  Cape  Breton  was  re-annexed  to  Nova 
Scotia.  In  1828  a  large  part  of  the  coal  mines  of  the  Province 
was  granted  to  the  Duke  of  York,  by  Royal  Charter,  for  sixty 
years. 

Discussions  continued  to  exist  for  many  years,  between  the 
governor  and  the  House  of  Assembly,  in  relation  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Councils,  which,  up  to 
1837,  were  combined.  During  the  rebellion  in  Canada,  now 
commenced,  the  other  Lower  Provinces  remained  loyal,  and 
proffered  assistance  in  suppressing  this  outbreak.  In  1839, 
angry  discussions  arose  in  the  Legislature  of  Nova  Scotia,  as 
to  the  constitution  of  the  Executive  Council,  which  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  responsible  government,  in  1848.  The 
material  progress  of  the  Province  will  be  best  understood  i)y  a 
perusal  of  the  statistical  department  of  this  work. 

NEW   BRUNSWICK. 

This  section  of  Acadia  was  constituted  a  Province  in  1784 ; 
and  in  the  following  year,  a  governor  was  appointed,  and  a 
legislative  body  elected.  Fredericton,  formerly  called  St.  Ann's, 
was  constituted  its  political  capital.    At  this  time  there  were 
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only  about  twelve  families  of  Acadian  French,  between  Nova 
Scotia  and  Miramichi.  A  few  families,  who  fled  from  Nova 
Scotia,  settled  at  Madawaska,  on  the  River  St.  John  ;  and 
at  the  Bay  Chaleurs.  In  October,  1825,  a  great  fire  originated 
near  Miramichi,  and  spread  over  one-third  of  the  Province  ;  it 
destroyed  160  persons,  875  head  of  cattle,  595  build *i.gs,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  best  forest  timber  in  New  Brunswick.  The  pro- 
perty destroyed  was  valued  at  £228,000.  Of  this  sum,  £43,067 
was  subscribed  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  towards 
the  relief  of  the  sufferers. 

Disputes  arose  in  1839  between  New  Brunswick  and  the  State 
of  Maine,  as  to  their  common  boundary  ;  when  the  latter  made 
preparations  to  invade  this  Province.  New  Brunswick  appro- 
priated its  whole  revenue,  and  Nova  Scotia,  £100,000,  and  8,000 
men  in  defence  of  this  Province.  Through  the  exertions  of  the 
Governor  of  New  Brunswick,  Sir  John  Harvey,  actual  hoptilities 
were  avoided.  The  boundary  matter  was  finally  adjusted  in 
1842. 

In  1828  King's  College,  now  the  University  of  New  Brunswick, 
was  established  by  Royal  Charter.  In  1834  about  500,000  acres 
of  land  was  granted  to  a  company. 

In  1837  the  casual  and  territorial  revenues  were  surrendered 
to  the  Province,  on  its  granting  the  annual  sum  of  £14,500  as 
a  civil  list.  In  1854  a  treaty  of  Reciprocity  was  entered  into 
between  the  United  States  and  the  British  North  American 
Provinces. 
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PRINCE  EDWARD   ISLAND. 

After  the  fall  of  Louisburg  in  1758,  this  Island  was  attached 
to  the  government  of  Nova  Scotia.  In  1770  it  was  formed 
into  a  separate  government. 

In  1660  it  was  granted  by  the  French  to  Captain  Sueve 
Doublet,  who  held  it  for  about  forty  years,  when  England 
became  possessed  of  it,  and  pursued  a  similar  mode  of  disposing 
of  this  Island.  It  was  divided  into  sixty-seven  townships  or  lots, 
of  20,000  acres  each,  except  lot  sixty-six,  which  contained  only 
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about  6,000  acres ;  and  the  whole  granted  to  about  100  indivi- 
duals, officers  of  the  army  and  navj,  members  of  Parliament, 
and  merchants.  This  allotment  has  been  productive  of  serious 
evils  to  the  colony.  It  has  cost  much  legislation,  and  several 
appeals  to  the  Imperial  government.  The  matter  is  still  unset- 
tled. An  absentee  ownership  was  thus  in  effect  established  on 
the  Island  ;  the  condition  of  residence  has  been  fulfilled  in  but 
few  instances  ;  and  this,  while  it  has  had  some  good  effects,  has 
produced  much  evil. 

The  first  House  of  Assembly  of  eighteen  members  met  in  1773. 
Like  those  of  the  other  colonies  when  first  established,  the  Leg- 
islative and  Executive  Councils  were  then  one  body,  appointed 
by  the  Imperial  government.  Two  years  after,  the  same  civil 
constitution  was  granted  to  this  colony  as  existed  in  the  other 
colonies.  The  population  in  1797  was  4,500  souls.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century  the  name  of  this  island  was 
changed  from  the  Island  of  St.  John  to  that  of  Prince  L"?  ward 
Island,  in  honor  of  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Ed  war  ;^:e 

of  Kent.  Its  population  was  about  5000,  including  '^^i  of 
Charlottetown,  its  capital,  which  was  about  250.  In  1803 
about  800  emigrants  arrived  from  Scotland. 

Difficulties  arose  between  the  governor  and  Assembly  ;  which 
continued  for  several  years.  In  1839  the  Executive  and  Legis- 
lative Councils  were  separated.  In  1851  responsible  govern- 
ment was  granted  on  condition  that  the  colony  would  pay  the 
salaries  of  its  public  officers.  Subsequent  events  refer  to  the 
settlement  of  the  land  question  and  the  general  progress  of  the 
country. 


HISTORY  OF   NEWFOUNDLAND. 

This  Island  was  discovered  by  John  Cabot  in  1497.  He 
named  it  Baccaloas,  the  Indian  title  for  cod-fish.  Newfound- 
land was  distinguished  at  an  early  day,  as  it  still  is,  for  its  fish- 
eries.   The  Portuguese  commenced  fishing  on  its  coasts  as  early 
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as  1502 :  and  in  1517,  this  nation,  with  those  of  France  and 
Spain,  had  upwards  of  forty  vessels  engaged  in  fishing  on  its 
coasts;  and  the  French  alone,  in  1578,  had  no  fewer  than  150 
vessels  fishing  on  the  coasts  of  this  Island.  It  was  not  until 
1540  that  the  English  participated  in  this  profitable  employ- 
ment. 

While  Britain  claimed  Newfoundland  on  the  ground  of  having 
been  its  discoverer,  she  did  not  take  formal  possession  until 
1583,  when  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  entered  its  harbor  with  four 
vessels,  and  raised  his  standard  on  its  rocky  shores  in  England's 
name.  He  found  its  principal  harbors  occupied  by  foreign 
merchantmen,  who  disputed  his  right  to  claim  the  island  for 
Britain.  He  however  convened  the  British  merchants,  at  the 
harbor  of  St.  Johns,  to  whom  he  read  his  commission,  autho- 
rizing him  to  organize  a  government. 

During  a  storm  one  of  his  vessels  was  wrecked,  and  out  of  116 
souls  on  board  only  fourteen  were  saved.  The  other  three  de- 
parted for  England ;  when  on  the  passage.  Sir  Humphrey's  own 
vessel,  with  all  on  board,  including  the  founder  of  colonial 
government  in  Newfoundland,  was  lost  during  a  violent  storm. 
The  other  two  vessels  arrived  in  England.  Several  attempts 
were  made  by  the  English  during  the  succeeding  forty  years,  to 
colonize  Newfoundland,  with  but  little  success.  The  French 
men  of  war  frequently  made  the  ports  of  this  island  their  rendez 
vous,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  English  settlers.  In  1626  the 
French  settled  around  Placentia  Bay,  which  led  to  disturbance. 
France  continued  from  1634  to  1675  to  pay  a  tribute  to  England 
rather  than  relinquish  the  fisheries.  The  English,  in  1633. 
formed  a  government  in  the  colony.  In  1654  about  fifteen 
diflferent  settlements  existed,  containing  about  400  families.  la 
1696  the  town  of  St.  Johns  and  all  the  other  settlements,  with 
the  exception  of  Bonavista  and  Carbonniere,  were  destroyed  by 
a  French  fleet.  For  eight  years  after  the  declaration  of  war  of 
1702,  an  unceasing  conflict  was  carried  on,  sometimes  in  favor 
of  the  English  and  at  others  of  the  French.  Forts  were  built 
by  each  nation,  at  the  most  strategetic  places. 
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Franco  Appointed  a  governor  and  orKanir.od  n  govornniont  At 
rUisancc,  on  this  island.  In  1704  (ho  Kronch  govornor,  M.  do 
Suborcasc,  took  all  the  forts,  oxcopt  Oiirhonnioro  ;  thry  woro 
rohuilt  by  tho  KngUsh,  and  again  do8hoyod  by  tho  French  in 
1700,  with  tho  exception  of  fort  ('arbonni«>ro  which  withstood 
their  attacks.  The  Knglish  sent  Hir  John  Leake  with  a  H(|uad- 
ron  ;  he  dispersed  the  French,  and  took  twenty-nine  of  their 
vessels  as  prizes.  In  l7'J8  tho  Kngliah  reorgatii/ed  a  govern- 
ment in  the  colony,  by  appointing  (^i|)tain  H.  t>.sborne  its  gover- 
nor. Conrts  were  established.  An  nnsnccessfnl  attempt  was 
made  to  conciliate  tho  savages,  who  were  harassing  and  des- 
troy i»ig  tho  settlers. 

Immediately  after  t,  •>  departnre  of  the  English  fleet  in  1702, 
A  French  fleet  arrived  on  the  coast,  and  took  possession  of  St. 
Johns  and  other  places.  In  the  same  year.  Lord  ('olvillo  ar- 
rived with  an  English  fleet,  and  dispossessed  the  French.  Tho 
treaty  of  Paris  in  1703,  proclaimed  peace.  In  this  year  tho 
coast  of  Labrador  was  annexed  to  Newfonndland.  The  popnla- 
tion  of  tho  colony  was  abont  13,000.  Newfoimdland  snflered 
much,  particularly  in  a  commercial  aspect,  during  tho  rebellion 
of  the  old  colonies.  After  some  time  and  much  loss  of  life,  a 
treaty  of  amity  was  concluded  with  the  Indians. 

At  the  closo  of  tho  war  tho  French  and  Americans  wcro  ad- 
nittcd  to  A  participation  in  tho  lisheries  of  this  Island.  Franco 
»vas  allowed  tho  privilego  of  fishing  and  drying  fish,  on  tho  shoro 
from  Cape  St.  John  along  tho  western  shoro  to  Cape  Ray.  On 
this  coast,  Franco  now  claims  tho  exclusive  right,  which  is  op- 
posed by  this  colony,  and  questioned  by  tho  Imperial  govern- 
ment. In  1796,  a  French  fleet  of  nine  sail  of  tho  lino  and  some 
fVigates  destroyed  tho  town  at  tho  Hay  of  Bulls.  In  1808,  La- 
brador, which  had  been  annexed  to  Canada,  was  now  ro-anncxcd 
to  Newfoundland  ;  and  in  1811  courts  wcro  held  there.  Tho 
American  war  of  1812-1814  was  very  injurious  to  tho  coramerco 
of  Newfoundland.  By  the  treaty  of  Paris,  the  French  privileges 
to  fish  and  dry  fish  on  the  western  coast  were  confirmed.  In 
1816  a  large  part  of  St.  Johns  was  destroyed  by  fire  ;  in  1817, 
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200  liouHon  w<M'o  (lonirojtMl  ;  ntid  in  IHI\2,  nirinty-RnvtMi  bniMingH 
wore  coiihiiiikmI.     TIiuho  condHKriitioiiH  ciiuf^m]  tiiiicii  Niinbriii((. 

In  tli«*  Inttor  your  (lio  (/oltniy  wan  <livi(lo<l  into  ninn  t^ircioml 
dislriclH,  iiiid  a  rnproHiMitiilivo  aHHt^niltiy  K>°'^'it<'<'-  '"  '^^''^  'l><^ 
liunso  wt\H  aniAJKannil.od  wiMi  tiio  ciMincil  ;  in  IH47  it,  rnvnrtnd 
to  i(H  lorniiM'  oonNlitntion.  in  1K40  >St.  Jolinn  waH  aInioRt,  totaliy 
destroyed  by  firo.  MattoiiR  of  HnlH<H|iKMit  yi^urs  ndato  princi- 
pally to  tin?  lisliorios,  tlm  ^rrnt  H(Mircn  of  tiio  coiony's  w<!alth. 
Onr  fltatiHticttl  tablcH  will  rIiow  tlio  pro^r«HR  fnado  in  tliiH  de- 
partment. 


nUI)«ON    HAY    TFlllRITORV,    FNCniTTDma    VANOOUVER 
ISLAND  ANI>  liRITIHII  OCHJIMIUA. 


Tlio  historical  <^vent8  connocttMl  willi  this  immonfle  country, 
tiiouKli  not  liiucli  varicMj,  arc  not  unitnportftnt.  Tlie  Hcarcb  for 
u  nortli-woBt  paHHUji^o  to  India  luid  been  tlie  raeang  of  diHcovor- 
ing  IJiidHon  liay.  Hebastian  (yabot  visited  this  Hay  in  1517; 
otiier  KnglisI)  advouturerij  followed  iu  bis  track.  Little  Iirtw- 
ovor  was  Icnown  of  tliis  land-locked  sea  until  UJIO,  wlien  Henry 
Hudson  traversed  it.  Among  the  early  voyagers  to  Hudson 
Hay  were  Sir  Thomas  Button,  in  1GI2  ;  Wilcth  or  IJylot,  in  1015, 
accompanied  by  Haflin — a  mariner  of  distinction  ;  Luke  Fox,  in 
1631  ;  in  the  latter  year  also  by  Captain  James  ;  Jean  Bourdon, 
in  1G50.  In  1GG8  it  was  visited  by  Glilam^  under  the  patronage 
of  Prince  Rupert.  Several  of  these  laaritime  expeditions  win« 
torod  In  these  ixjgions,  whore  they  auffereti  Hevercly  from  ©old 
and  hunger. 

In  1(372,  two  Canadians — Kt.  Simon  and  La  Couture — tmirel- 
lod  from  Canada,  by  land,  to  Hudson  Hay.  These  exploration^r 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  companies,  whose  object  waa,t» 
purchase  the  valuable  furs  from  the  natives.  In  ITjOB  Franca 
laid  claim  to  the  Hudson  Hay  territory,  as  part  of  New  France; 
and  in  1G28  granted  a  charter  to  a  company  k no v^ra  as  oh«' 
^'  Hundred  Associators,"  to  trade  in  furs.     This  company  had  its 
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head  quarters  at  Quebec.  An  English  company — the  Hudson  Bay 
— was  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  in  16 tO.  Its  capital  was 
£10,500.  Shortly  after  (1681),  another  company,  of  twenty- 
three  persons, — the  North-west  Fur  Company — established  it- 
self in  this  region  ;  its  capital,  in  1788,  was  £40,000  ;  ?n  1800  it 
was  £120,000.  These  companies  became  hostile  to  each  other. 
By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  whole  of  Hudson  Bay  Territory  was 
made  over  by  France  to  England.  The  Hudson  Bay  and  North- 
west Companies  united  in  1821.  Their  united  capital  in  this 
year  was  £200,000.  In  1850  it  was  composed  of  two  hundred 
and  thirty-two  merchants,  with  a  capital  of  £400,000.  This 
company's  charter,  which  had  been  frequently  renewed,  expired 
in  1859.  A  new  company  was  formed,  in  1863,  with  a  large  ca- 
pital. The  products  of  the  fur  trade  have  been  immense.  Al- 
though the  English  Company  lost  in  consequence  of  the  war  with 
France,  £1 18,000  sterling,  between  1662  and  1668,  it  was  able  in 
1684  to  pay  a  dividend  to  the  shareholders  of  iO  per  cent.  It 
has  now  fifty-one  stations. 

The  American  fur  trade,  which  centres  at  St.  Louis  and  St. 
Pauls,  en  the  Mississippi  river,  is  worth  about  $300,000  per 
annum. 

The  Company's  power  seems,  by  their  charter,  to  have  ex- 
tended from  Canada  to  the  Arctic  Regions,  and  from  Labrador 
to  the  Pacific  ;  embracing  an  area  of  about  4,000,000  of  square 
miles.  In  return  for  this  monopoly,  the  Company  was  to  explore 
the  country,  and  afford  geographical  information,  and  colonize 
the  parts  fit  for  settlement. 

The  great  value  of  the  peltry  trade  may  be  estimated  from  the 
determination  on  the  part  of  France  to  retain  the  country. 

The  English,  in  1677,  erected  three  forts  on  Hudson  Bay  for 
the  protection  of  their  factories.  One  of  them — fort  Rupert — 
had  a.  large  number  of  mounted  guns ;  fort  Monsonis  had  14, 
and  the  third — fort  Ste.  Anne — was  mounted  with  43  pieces 
of  cannon.  Fort  Bourbon  was  built  by  the  French  in  1681. 
This  fort,  with  furs  in  store  to  the  value  of  400,000  francs,  was  de- 
livered to  the  English  through  their  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
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France,  in  compensation  for  English  property  destroyed  by  the 
latter.  These  forts  however,  with  the  exception  of  fort  Bour- 
bon, were  al)  taken  by  a  French  squadron  in  1685.  One  of  them — 
fort  Ste.  Anne — had  fur  in  store  to  the  value  of  50,000  crowns. 
In  1690  the  English  were  in  possession  of  the  forts  and  settle- 
ments on  the  Hudson  Bay.  In  1694  a  French  fleet  entered  this 
Bay,  and  defeated  three  English  men-of-war,  and  retook  all 
the  forts.  The  French,  now  masters  of  Canada  and  this  vast 
region  of  country,  monopolized  the  fur  trade.  The  English  in 
their  turn,  repossessed  the  country  and  engrossed  the  trade.  In 
the  years  1721,  1T41,  and  1746,  the  English  sent  expeditions  to 
Hudson  Bay,  and  other  parts  of  the  interior. 

The  animals  most  esteemed  for  their  fur  were  the  beaver, 
martin,  red  and  black  fox,  bear,  wolf,  musquash,  buffalo,  ermine, 
wolverine,  badger,  swan,  raccoon,  fisher,  lynx,  land  otter  and  sea 
otter.  During  the  English  and  French  wars  in  this  section  of 
America,  a  vast  amount  of  human  blood  was  spilt,  accompanied 
by  torture  by  the  savages. 

The  next  public  object  was  to  penetrate  the  interior  of  Ame- 
rica in  the  direction  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  first  explora- 
tion in  this  direction  was  in  1743,  by  two  French  Canadians- 
Messrs.  Verendrye.  After  spending  several  years,  at  a  cost  of 
40,000  livres,  they  arrived  in  this  year  at  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
They  erected  several  forts  on  their  way,  and  took  possession  of 
the  country  in  the  name  of  France.  Another  party  from  Canada 
reached  this  mountain  region  in  1752,  where  they  erected  a  fort 
— Jonquiere.  In  1792  Vancouver  surveyed  the  Pacific  coast  of 
British  North  America.  In  1803  David  Thompson  crossed  the 
Rocky  Mountains  ;  and  in  1808  Simon  Fraser  crossed  the  same 
country.  In  1813  the  Earl  of  Selkirk  established  a  colony  at 
Red  River — between  lake  Superior  and  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
This  colony  suffered  severely  from  the  hostility  of  the  savages, 
who  inhabit  this  country  in  large  numbers. 

The  Pacific  coast  of  this  extensive  domain,  Vancouver 
Island  and  British  Columbia,  were  organized  into  a  colony  in 
1858.  A  representative  constitution  has  been  granted.  The  vast 
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Stores  of  gold  scattered  over  the  face  of  this  new  formed  province 
are  being  made  available ;  and  the  country  is  progressing  rap' 
idly  in  the  development  of  its  vast  natural  resources. 


THE  ABORIGINES  OP  NORTH  AMERICA. 
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The  American  continent,  at  the  time  of  its  discovery  by  Eu- 
ropeans, was  inhabited  by  numerous  nomadic  tribes  of  the  hu- 
man family.  They  belong  to  eight  great  families  or  nations, 
known  as  the  Algonquins,  Hurons,  Gherokees,  Sioux,  Uch^es, 
Gatawbas,  Natchez,  and  Mobiles.  Each  family  had  its  particular 
allotment  of  territory.  They  differed  from  each  other  in  lan- 
guage and  customs.  Ignorant  of  the  art  of  writing,  except  by 
hieroglyphic  marks  rudely  made ;  without  intellectual  enlight- 
enment or  civilization  ;  and  with  but  few  ideas  and  real  wants; 
a  comparatively  limited  number  of  words  answered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  communicating  their  desires.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  all  their  languages  sprang  from  one  mother  tongue.  These 
families  were  subdivided  into  numerous  tribes,  each  of  which 
spoke  a  dialect  of  the  family  to  which  it  originally  belonged. 

The  country  from  which  these  people  emigrated,  and  the  time 
of  their  departure,  are  great  social  questions  still  unanswered 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  The  Indians  have  no  history  of 
themselves ;  and  traditions  verbally  handed  down  are  unreliable. 
The  traditions  of  savages  do  not  go  far  back  without  becoming 
vague  and  confused.  The  most  probable  conjecture  is,  that  they 
originally  came  from  Kamschatka  in  Asia,  across  Behring's 
Straits,  fifty  miles,  to  this  continent.  The  dissimilarity  in  ap« 
pearance  between  the  northern  and  southern  tribes,  which  some 
think  militates  against  an  emigration  from  the  north,  may  arise 
out  of  the  difference  of  food  and  climate  that  exists  in  the  two 
sections  of  America,  north  and  south. 

In  religion,  the  Indians  were  all  Pagans ;    socially  warlike, 
cruel|  and  treacherous.     Physically,  they  were  generally  tall 
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and  slender ;  not  strong,  but  active  in  the  chase,  with  senses 
exquisitely  keen.  Each  tribe  was  distinguished  by  some  kind 
of  heraldic  symbol,  representing  some  animal  peculiar  to  the 
country.  The  very  name  of  war  impressed  them  with  feelings 
of  joy.  Previous  to  the  introduction  of  fire-arms  among  them, 
the  bow  and  arrow,  tomahawk,  and  scalping  knife,  were  their 
principal  weapons.  Hostilities  between  the  tribes  were  com- 
mon ;  frequently  arising  out  of  one  party  encroaching  upon  the 
hunting  grounds  of  the  other.  Any  encroachments  on  tribal 
boundaries  was  a  sufficient  plea  for  war.  Each  party  generally 
conducted  the  war  with  a  view  to  the  extermination  of  the  enemy. 
War  was  determined  on  at  a  general  council  held  among  the  males, 
who  were  aroused  by  "  great  talk"  and  harangues  by  the  lead- 
ing warriors  of  the  tribe.  Their  approaches  to  the  enemy  were 
made  in  the  most  stealthy  manner.  When  ready  to  attack,  they 
raised  the  war-whoop,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  kill,  scalp,  and 
take  prisoners.  After  the  battle  was  over,  they  immediately 
retired  from  the  canton  of  the  enemy  to  that  of  their  own,  to 
torture  their  prisoners,  which  they  did  in  the  most  cruel  man- 
ner. The  tortured  endured  their  sufferings,  which  often  con- 
tinued for  days,  with  heroic  courage  ;  believing  that  such  suf- 
ferings and  courage  fitted  them  to  enter  into  the  company  of 
their  ancestors  of  the  other  world.  Some  however  were  held  as 
captives  to  replace  those  lost  in  battle. 

When  a  party  desired  peace,  it  sent  some  of  its  chiefs  to  the 
head  quarters  of  the  enemy,  t&king  with  them  a  particular  kind 
of  smoking  pipe,  called  by  Europeans  "  the  calumet  of  peace". 
If  peace  was  determined  on,  each  chief  smoked  out  of  thispipGi 
blowing  the  smoke  all  round,  inviting  the  surrounding  elements 
of  the  world  to  sanction  their  act ;  a  reddened  hatchet  was  then 
buried,  symbolical  of  the  oblivion  of  past  hostility ;  which  was 
followed  by  an  exchange  of  presents. 

That  portion  of  this  aggregation  of  uncivilized  men  inhabiting 
British  North  America,  were  the  Hurons,  who  resided  on  the 
margins  of  the  great  lakes ;  adjoining  this  family  were  the 
Algonquins.    The  other  great  families  resided  in  the  United 
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States.  The  Hurons  are  variously  named  Ouendats,  Tendats, 
Yendots,  and  Wyandots ;  some  of  the  other  families  and  tribes 
bad  various  names. 

Canada  was  occupied  by  tribes  belonging  to  different  families ; 
the  Sokakis,  a  mongrel  race,  resided  on  the  River  St,  Lawrence ; 
the  Montagnais,  Bersiamites,  and  Hedgehogs,  on  the  Saguenay 
River  and  its  lakes  ;  a  tribe  of  the  Algonquin  family  occupied 
Montreal  Island  ;  and  the  Ouataouais  or  Ottawas,  resided  on  the 
River  Ottawa.  The  Eries  and  the  Andastes  were  exterminated 
by  their  more  powerful  neighbors.  The  most  powerful  branch 
of  the  Indian  family  adjoining  the  waters  of  the  River  St.  Law- 
rence, was  the  Agonnousionni  confederation  ;  better  known  as 
the  Iroquois  or  Five  (now  Six)  nations. 

The  tribes  of  the  Five  Nations  were  known  by  the  English  as 
Mohawks,   Oneidas,   Onondagues,  Gayugas,  and  Senecas ;  the 
French  called  them  respectively  Agniers,  Onneoyuths,  Onon- 
taues,  Aniegue,  and  Tsonnonthouans.    The  Five  Nations  were 
once  very  powerful ;  they  nearly  exterminated  the  Hurons  and 
other  tribes ;    and   figured  conspicuously  in  all  the  wars  of 
America.    They,  in  1684,  embarked  to  assault  Fort  St.  Louis, 
in  700  canoes.    The  Nipissings  and  Miamis,  small  tribes,  resided 
on  the  margin  of  Lake  SUperior.    The  Souriquois  or  Micmacs,  a 
tribe  of  the  Algonquin  family,  reside  in  the  Lower  Provinces. 
There  were  three  othei  tribes,  residents  around  the  head  waters 
of  the  River  St.  John,  New  Bruns\  •        the  Abenaquis,  the  Et- 
chemins,  and  the  Milicetes,  who  all  spoke  dialects  of  the  Algon> 
quin.    Of  the  latter  tribe,  a  small  remnant  still 'reside  on  the 
borders  of  the  lakes  of  the  Upper  St.  John.     The  Monguaah 
tribe  inhabited  Nova  Scotia.    During  the  early  history  of  Cana- 
da, several  southern  tribes  emigrated  northward,  and  either  ex* 
terminated,  or  drove  some  of  the  northern  tribes  further  north, 
and  occupied  their  places. 

Tt  is  impossible  to  give  a  precise  estimate  of  the  number  of 
the  native  populations  of  North  America  in  Cartier's  time.  Their 
number  was  notproba])ly  so  great  as  many  were  led  to  suppose, 
Indeed  the  numbers  depending  upon  the  chase  for  a  living,  have 
never,  in  any  country^  been  large.  The  savages  had  no  knowledge 
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of  their  own  numbers ;  a  thousand  persons  with  them  was  a  great 
multitude,  be.vond  the  power  of  definite  numbering. 

F.  X.  Gnrneau,  Esq.,  in  his  history  of  Canada,  (Bell's  trans- 
lation) estimates  their  numbers  as  follows:— 

The  Algonquin  family 90,000 

"     Ilurons  and  Iroquois  together 17,000 

"     Mobiles 50,000 

"     Cherokees 12,000 

"    Natchez 4,000 

"    Sioux 3,000 

"     Catawbas 3,000 

«    Uch^es 1,000 

Total 180,000 

The  Micmacs  of  Acadia,  whose  number  is  included  in  the 
above  estimate,  numbered,  in  the  early  history  of  the  country, 
about  4,000  souls.  The  Indian  population  being  scattered  over 
so  large  a  country,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  numerous  in  any 
one  place.  The  Five  Nations,  who  only  numbered  about  2,200 
warriors  in  1660,  conquered  the  whole  Indian  tribes,  from  Hud- 
son Bay  to  Carolina.  In  1737  the  Canadian  government  re- 
ported to  the  Court  of  France,  that  the  native  tribes  situated 
between  Quebec  and  Louisiana  could  not  exceed  in  the  aggre- 
gate more  than  16,000  warriors. 

Many  of  the  tribes  are  now  extinct,  or  united  with  others. 
The  last  of  the  native  tribe  of  Newfoundland  disappeared  about 
thirty  years  ago.  Several  philanthropic  attempts  have  been 
made  by  the  government  and  people  of  this  island,  to  court  the 
friendship  of  this  tribe,  and  prevent  its  extinction ;  but  without 
any  good  result.  Their  numbers  in  Canada  and  the  Lower 
Provinces,  were  in  1851  and  1861,  as  follows  : — 


1851. 


Canada 20,000 

New  Brunswick 1,116 

Nova  Scotia 1,056 

Prince  Edward  Island 300 

Newfoundland — 


1861. 

12,717 

625 

1,407 

305 

200 


Total    15,254 
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It  is  now  doubtful  if  the  wiiole  Indian  population  of  British 
North  America  exceed  in  number  that  of  the  present  population 
of  Prince  Edward  Island. 

The  Indians  are  fast  losing  the  ancient  traditions  of  their 
races—a  fatal  symptom  in  aboriginal  life,  of  expiring  vitality; 
they  have  also  lost  their  native  spirit  of  independence.  Tlie 
broken  and  scattered  clans  are  disappearing  tribe  by  tribe,  bc' 
fore  the  face  of  civilization  ;  the  harmless  and  comparative  few 
that  now  wander  among  the  settled  communities  of  the  North 
American  colonies,  are  hanging  in  hopeless  dependence  upon 
a  population  whose  customs,  language,  and  laws,  are  foreign 
to  them. 

Some  of  the  Indians  have  fallen  into  the  paths  of  vice,  which 
not  unfrequently  accompanies  the  march  of  civilization  ;  but  few 
of  them  become  elevated  in  the  moral,  social,  and  intellectual 
scale.  Through  small-pox,  and  other  foreign  diseases,  their 
numbers  are  continually  becoming  less.  In  some  parts  of  the 
country,  Indian  graves  are  the  only  memorials  of  their  being. 

Each  of  the  provinces  have  set  apart  large  tracts  of  land  for 
their  use ;  and  other  means  are  used  to  assist  them  in  their 
growing  wants. 

There  are  several  tribes  of  Indians,  inhabiting  the  country 
lying  between  Canada  and  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
Arctic  regions.  The  aggregate  number  of  Indians  inhabiting 
this  large  section  of  America  has  been  variously  estimated  at 
40,000,  and  even  as  high  as  125,000.  To  them,  however,  have 
recently  been  added,  by  emigration,  a  large  increase  from  the 
Dacotah  territory,  in  the  United  States. 

This  family,  known  as  Sioux,  more  properly  Dacotah  Indians, 
which  signifies  "  united  people  "  now  numbers  about  50,000. 
They  embrace  seven  allied  bands,  entirely  different  from  the  Al- 
gonquin family.  The  American  government  allotted  them  a 
large  tract  of  land ;  from  which  they  have  been  driven  farthr: 
into  the  interior,  to  make  room  for  the  "pale  faces" ;  against  | 
this  act  they  have  repeatedly  remonstrated,  to  the  Court  st 
Washington,  without  redress.    Consequently,  in  1857  and  1862 
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they  determined  to  take  revenge  for  the  wrongs  they  had  suffer- 
ed. They  massacred  a  large  number  of  the  intruders  on  their 
soil ;  for  this  act  they  were  driven  from  their  country  by  mili- 
tary force,  and  all  their  claims  upon  the  Union  have  been  ex- 
tinguished. In  this  extremity  a  portion  of  them  have  left  Da- 
cotah,  and  penetrated  British  territory,  at  Red  River,  where 
they  declare  their  intention  to  remain. 

The  other  tribes  occupying  the  interior  of  British  North 
America,  are  known  as  Salteaux,  Crees,  Nistoneaux,  and  Chip- 
pewas.  The  latter  tribe  and  the  Dacotahs  have  been  enemies 
for  two  centuries.  Tlie  Dacatah  '.erritory  lies  between  Lake 
Superior  and  the  xUs'Boan  River,  U  is  feared  their  present  dis- 
respect for  tribal  .'j'un'lHriea  rjay  lead  to  hostilities  between 
them  and  the  C  hippo  was.  The  Hudson  Bay  Company,  however, 
which  has  alwa^va  rj.nage'l  to  rule  tho  Indians  by  kind  treat- 
ment, may  still  do  ffo  and  avert  hcfttlltiea. 

Another  tr.be  of  the  iudiaii  iam\'.y,  vhtj  IVr^tMumaux,  occupy 
the  coast  of  Labrador,  W'lvre  I  he  !  Moravians  have  established 
numerous  mission  statioLL:^  for  iheir  coarcraion. 


VISIT  OF   HIS  ROYAL   HIGHNESS  TliE   PRINCE   OP 
WALES  TO  AMEiUOA. 


The  year  1860  will  long  be  remerooovel  as  ihe  year  in  which 
I  His  Royal  Highnefjs  the  Pnncy  of  V/ales,  heir  apparent  to  the 
[throne  of  Great  BrltrJn,  irade  f%  vice-regal  visit  to  the  British 
North  American  (/oloDies. 

The  suite  jx  Fliu  Royal  Highness  was  composed  of  His  Grace 
jthe  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  ;  the  Earl  of 
1st.  Germains,  Stewart  to  the  Queen's  Household ;  Major-General 
Bruce,  Governor  to  the  Prince  ;  Dr.  Ackland,  the  Prince's 
[Physician  ;  and  Mr.  Englehart,  Private  Secretary  to  the  Duke  of 
[Newcastle. 

The  Prince  and  suite  embarked  from  England,  July  10th,  l«64', 
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in  the  Heio,  a  flag-ship  of  91  guns,  accompanied  by  the  frigate 
Ariadne. 

The  squadron  arrived  at  the  city  of  St.  Johns,  the  capital  of 
Newfoundland,  on  the  20th  of  July,  1860,  after  a  passage  often 
days. 

The  arrival  was  announced  by  telegraph  to  all  the  principal 
places  of  North  America  ;  when  the  cities  of  British  North 
America  announced  the  event  by  firing  simultaneous  salutes. 

At  St.  Johns  the  fleet  was  met  by  the  Sesostris,  a  French  man- 
of-war  ;  but  not  in  the  attitude  of  a  century  before,  when 
the  fleets  of  England  and  France  met  on  these  coasts  in 
deadly  conflict.  A  French  man-of-war  entered  the  ports  of 
Halifax,  Charlottetown,  and  Quebec,  in  advance  of  the  Prince's 
fleet;  and  in  each  of  those  places  performed  that  maritime 
etiquette  and  respect  which  nations  in  alliance  like  England  and 
France,  are  desirous  of  doing  to  each  other,  especially  on  such 
occasions,  as  that  under  which  a  small  part  of  their  maritime 
power  then  met. 

As  the  ships  entered  the  harbor  of  St.  Johns,  the  batteries 
played  their  part,  to  which  the  fleet  responded;  the  Sesostris  also 
fired  shot  for  shot,  and  manned  her  yards. 

As  there  was  much  similarity  in  the  displays  and  decorations 
in  each  British  North  American  city  entered  by  the  Prince,  it 
may  suflBce  to  say  that  the  principal  streets  in  each  city,  espe- 
cially those  along  which  the  Prince  and  suite  passed,  were 
spanned  by  arches,  on  which  were  inscribed  various  appropriate 
mottoes,  tastefully  arranged.  In  some  cases  the  bowers  arl 
other  displays  of  the  forest  trees  and  their  varied  foliage  added 
to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery. 

The  City  Municipalities  presented  addresses,  to  which  suitable 
replies  were  made.  Ecclesiastical  and  other  bodies  also  presented 
addresses,  and  received  appropriate  replies.  In  a  word,  eacb 
city  made  the  best  display  it  could  ;  decorations,  illuminations, 
levees,  military  and  other  processions,  regattas,  &c. 

The  inhabitants  in  the  countries  and  towns,  surrounding  the 
cities,  assembled  in  thousands  to  pay  respect  to  their  future  i 
Sovereign. 
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Even  the  scattered  clans  of  the  once  numerous  and  powerful 
I  Indian  families,  assembled  to  pay  respect  to  the  Representative 
I  of  British  Royalty. 

The  Royal  Squadron  left  St.  Johns  on  the  26th,  and  on  the 
ISOth,  arrived  in  the  harbor  of  Old'Chebucto,  now  Halifax. 
Here  the  Hero,  Ariadne  and  Flying  Fish,  were  joined  by  Admiral 
(Milne's  ships  the  Nile,  and  Cossack,  Valorous  and  other  ships 
lofwaron  this  station.  When  within  the  Harbor,  the  Citadel 
and  other  batteries  greeted  the  "  Prince  of  a  lofty  line,"  to 
[which  the  fleet  re&ponded  in  tones  of  approbation. 

The  associations  connected  w  ith  the  city  of  Halifax  of  sixty 
[years  in  the  past,  were  calculated  to  recall  the  historical  fact  to 
[the  Prince's  mind,  of  this  city  having  been  the  residence  of 
[Prince  Edward  Duke  of  Kent,  father  of  Her  Majesty  Queen 
jVictoria.  During  the  Prince's  stay,  several  memorials  of  the 
>uke  were  pointed  out  to  the  Prince.  On  retiring  from  the 
command  of  the  troops  in  Nova  Scotia,  the  Duke  of  Kent  was 
[presented  with  a  star  which  cost  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia 
poo  guineas. 

After  spending  three  days  in  Halifax,  the  Prince  and  suite 
leparted  by  railroad  to  Windsor j  a  neat  town  on  the  Avon  river ; 
[here  he  embarked  on  board  the  war  ship  Styx,  for  the  city  of 
Jt.  John,  New  Brunswick,  where  he  arrived  on  the  2nd  of 
LUgust.  At  St.  John  four  thousand  children  sang  the  National 
lUthem,  and  strewed  the  Prince's  path  with  flowers. 
On  the  4th  His  Royal  Highness  ascended  the  river  St.  John, 
pn  the  steamer  Forest  Queen,  for  Fredbrioton,  the  political 
japital  of  New  Brunswick.  He  remained  here  until  the  7th, 
rhen  he  returned  to  the  city  of  Halifax  via  St.  John  and  Windsor, 
[e  left  Halifax  by  railroad  for  Truro,  where  he  remained  a  few 
lours,  and  continued  his  journey  by  coach  to  Pictou,  on  the 
Jtraits  of  Northumberland.  Here  he  embarked  on  board  the 
[ero,  and  in  company  with  the  Ariadne,  Flying  Fish,  and  Valor- 
>us,  crossed  the  Strait3,and  entered  Gharlottbtown,  the  capital 
)f  Prince  Edward  Island,  on  the  9th  of  August. 
On  arriving  in  front  of  this  town,  the  Pomona,  a  French  man- 
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of- war  was  ready  to  receive  the  Prince's  fleet  with- salutes  from 
the  cannon's  mouth,  and  yards  manned.  In  the  evening  all  the 
men-of-war  in  the  harbor  were  illuminated  ;  and  they  also  filled 
the  air  around  with  rockets.  These  illuminations,  with  those  of 
the  town,  gave  to  the  surrounding  scenery  a  beautiful  aspect. 

His  Royal  Highness  embaked  on  the  11th  for  Canada. 
The  fleet  arrived  at  Gasp^  on  the  14th  August.  The  squadron 
ascended  the  Saguenay  river,  past  Cape  Eternity-45  miles.  The 
scenery  bordering  this  river  is  romantic.  The  following  day 
was  spent  in  fishing.  On  the  18th  the  squadron  appeared  before 
Quebec. 

What  a  contrast  does  history  recall !  Just  three  centuries  and 
a  quarter  before  the  Prince's  visit,  Oartier  ascended  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  entered  Quebec,  the  Stadacona  of  the  Indians,  who 
were  then  masters  of  the  country.  At  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century  of  this  time,  a  British  fleet  appeared  before  the  rocky 
heights  of  Quebec  ;  not  as  the  messenger  of  peace  and  good-will, 
as  was  the  object  of  the  Prince's  visit,  but  as  an  enemy,  to 
establish  British  supremacy  over  one  half  of  North  America. 

At  Quebec,  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  met  by  both  Houses  of 
the  Canadian  Parliament ;  Lord  Lyons,  the  British  Minister  at 
Washington  ;  the  Prussian  Minister  at  Washington  ;  a  number 
of  British  and  Foreign  Consuls;  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops 
of  Canada ;  some  of  the  Anglican  Bishops,  and  many  gentle- 
men of  rank  from  the  adjoining  States.  In  addition  to  the 
greetings  of  so  many  distinguished  persons,  the  batteries  and  the 
fleet  filled  the  air  with  their  sounds.  The  Prince,  in  passing  the 
Ste.  Foy  Road,  where  the  Indians  fought  their  last  battle  against 
the  English,  was  saluted  by  a  large  body  of  the  Huron  tribe 
with  a  tremendous  war-whoop. 

The  illuminations  in  the  evening  surpassed  all  such  displays 
in  America.  The  addresses  were  couched  in  the  most  loyal 
terms.  The  Prince's  reply  to  the  address  ofthePar?iamentwas 
read  in  both  the  English  and  French  languages.  At  the 
conclusion  of  this  part  of  the  formalities  the  Prince  conferred 
the  order  of  Knighthood  on  the  Speakers  of  both  Houses  of 
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Parliameut.  The  Prince  visited  the  Falls  of  Montmorency, 
Laval  University,  the  Citadel,  and  other  places  of  note  in  and 
around  Quebec. 

On  the  23rd  of  August,  the  Prince  left  Quebec  for  Montreal. 
He  called  at  ihe  City  of  Three  Rivers  in  the  evening,  and 
received  the  tidc.ress  of  the  Corporation.  In  consequence  of  the 
death  by  drowning  of  the  Governor  General's  son  a  short  time 
before  at  that  place,  there  were  no  demonstrations  at  this  city. 

The  Prince  arrived  at  Montreal  on  the  24th.  The  addresses 
and  replies  were  delivered  in  both  languages.  The  Victoria 
Bridge  and  Provincial  Exhibition  were  both  formally  opened. 
During  his  stay  at  Montreal,  the  Prince  visited  St.  Hyacinthe, 
Sherbrooke^  and  Lachine.  At  the  latter  town  he  was  escorted 
by  a  body  of  the  Iroquois  dressed  in  their  ancient  costume.  At 
the  beautiful  island  of  Dorval  came  off  a  canoe  race  by  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company.  The  Prince  and  suite  left  on  the  3l8t 
for  the  city  of  Ottawa. 

Here,  he  laid  the  corner  stone  of  the  new  House  of  Ppxliament  for 
United  Canada,  visited  the  Chaudiere  Falls  ;  and  ascended  the 
River  Ottawa  to  Arnprior,  forty  miles  above  the  city,  127  from 
its  junction  with  the  St.  Lawrence.  He  visited  Brockville  by 
railroad  ;  here  he  had  a  view  of  the  Lake  of  the  Thousand  Isles. 
On  the  3rd  of  September  he  left  Ottawa  for  Kingston, 

Here  a  grand  reception  was  to  be  given  in  connection  with 
Orange  customs  and  demonstrations.  But  as  Imperial  Legisla- 
tion has  recently  declared  all  such  demonstrations  illegal,  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  refused  to  advise  the  Prince  to  land  from  the 
steamer.  Consequently  he  passed  on  to  Bellevillej  where,  also, 
preparations  were  made  on  a  grand  scale  ;  but  the  same 
difficulties  arose  as  in  Kingston.  The  Prince  landed  at  Cobourg 
and  Belleville  where  he  was  well  received. 

On  the  7th  September  he  visited  Toronto,  where  His  Royal 
Highness  was  received  in  a  style  equal  to  that  of  Quebec  or 
Montreal. 

On  the  10th  he  left  Toronto  for  CoUingwood  on  the  Georgian 
Bay,  and  returned  to  Toronto ;  and  finally  left  the  latter  city 
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on  the  13th  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  for  London.  Thia 
route — 125  miles — is  through  the  richest  and  best  settled 
portion  of  Western  Canada.  The  Prince  called  at  Petersburg 
on  the  way.  The  latter  town  is  settled  principally  by  Germans, 
who  presented  an  address  worded  in  the  language  of  the  Prince's 
forefathers,  to  which  the  Prince  replied  in  the  same  tongue. 

At  the  city  of  London  no  pains  were  spared  to  make  the 
reception  equal  to  that  given  by  the  other  cities  of  Canada. 

The  Prince  and  suite  left  London  on  the  15th,  and  on  the 
following  day  arrived  at  Sarnia  on  the  River  St.  Clair. 

After  receiving  and  replying  to  addresses,  the  Chief  of  the  Ojib- 
beway  Indians  addressed  his  "  Great  Brother"  in  the  eloquence 
peculiar  to  the  Indian  races.  After  replying,  the  Prince  distri- 
buted numerous  presents  among  the  Indians  ;  and  then  proceeded 
to  Niagara  Falls  ;  made  short  stops  on  the  way,  at  Woodstock, 
PariSj  and  Brantford.  Among  all  the  places  visited  by  His 
Royal  Highness  and  suite,  none  presented  so  attracting  a  sight  as 
these  Falls.  At  night  200  Bengal  lights  were  hung  under  the 
rocky  clififs ;  which  gave  to  the  scene  a  brilliancy  and  magical 
grandeur  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  portray.  The  lamps 
were  hung  in  rows  under  and  behind  the  water  beneath  Clifton 
House,  under  Table  Rock,  and  in  every  other  position  which 
could  add  splendor  to  the  scene.  But  all  the  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  the  scene  seemed  as  nothing  compared  to  the  effect 
produced  when  the  lights  were  changed  from  white  to  red.  The 
boiling  mass  seemed  turned  to  blood  in  color,  giving  to  the 
whole  the  appearance  of  boiling  blood.  On  the  following  day,  the 
Prince  examined  the  Falls  from  all  accessible  positions.  He  also 
witnessed  the  adventurous  little  Frenchman  Blondin  perform  his 
acrobatic  tour  on  a  rope  stretched  across  this  yawning  gulf. 

On  the  1  tth,  the  Prince  arrived  at  Qtieenston.  The  reception 
here  was  excellent.  Queenston  is  among  the  hallowed  places 
in  Canadian  history.  Here  the  Prince  laid  the  crowning  stone 
on  the  new  monument  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Isaac  Brock,  which  is 
195  feet  in  height.  From  the  top  of  this  monument  grand 
scenery  is  beheld. 
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The  Prince  visited  the  towns  of  Niagara  and  St.  Catherines^ 
and  on  the  18th  arrived  at  the  city  of  Hamilton, 

Here  the  reception  was  on  a  scale  similar  to  that  in  the  other 
cities  of  Canada.     On  the  20th  he  opened  the  Crystal  Palace. 

From  this  city  the  Prince  and  suite  departed  for  the  United 
States.  On  the  way  he  visited  Windsor,  a  small  Canadian  town 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Detroit  river,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
French  population. 

The  Prince's  reception  in  the  United  States  was  all  that  could 
be  desired. 

The  following  tabulated  statement  shows  the  places  and 
times  of  departure  and  arrival,  with  the  number  of  statute  miles 
travelled  from  place  to  place : — 

Leave.  Arrive  at.  Miles. 

July  10,  Plymouth,  Bag July  20,  St.  John's,  N.  F. . .     — 

26,  St.  John's,  N.  F "    30,  Halifax,  N.  S 900 

2,  Halifax Aug.  2,  St.  John,  N.  B 120 

4,  St.  John,  N.  B "     4,  Fredericton 84 


^1 


(( 


Aug 


ii 


II 


(( 


{t 


Fredericton " 

Charlotte  town " 


7, 

13,  Gaspe 

20,  Quebec 


(< 
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<( 
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'.* 


Sep, 


7,  Charl'town,  P.E.I.  330 

12,  Gaspe 200 

18,  Quebec .fiSO 

20,  Chaudiere  Falls  and 

back 30 

24,  Montreal 170 

Caughnawaga  and 

back 50 

Sherbrooke  and  bk  180 

31,  Montreal Sept.  1,  Ottawa 180 

4,  Kingston 101 

6,  Cobourg 90 


#  t 


ur 


1. 1 


23,  Quebec ,      " 

29,  Montreal 


30,  Montreal 
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3,  Ottawa " 

6,  Kingston " 

7,  Belleville " 

7,  Cobourg " 

10,  Toronto " 

13,  Toronto " 

15,  London " 

17,  Chippewa " 


7,  Belleville 70 

7,  Toronto 70 

10,  Collingw'd  and  bk  190 

13,  London 125 

16,  Chippewa 126 

17,  Queenston 10 
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Sepi 

..18, 

u 

20, 

(( 

21, 

(( 

22, 

u 

25, 

u 

27, 

tl 

29, 

Oct. 

2, 

(( 

3, 

n 

5, 

t( 

6, 

(( 

8, 

(( 

9, 

t( 

11, 

(( 

15, 

(( 

16, 

« 

1^, 

« 

20, 

(( 

20, 

Queenston Sept.18,  Hamilton 


Hamilton " 

Detroit " 


25 

20,  Detroit,  Mich 150 

21,  Chicago,  HI 284 


Chicago "22,  Dwight 70 


Dwight " 

Dwight « 

St.  Louis " 

Cincinnati Oct. 

Harrisburg " 

Washington " 

Washington " 

Richmond " 

Baltimore " 

Philadelphia '* 

New  York " 

West  Point " 

Albany " 

Boston " 


25,  Steward's     Grove 

and  back 30 

21,  St.  Louis,  Mo 212 

29,  Cincinnati,  0....  340 

2,  Harrisburg,  Pa...  615 

3,  Wash'gton  via  Bal- 

timore    123 

5,  Mount  Vernon  <&bk  34 

6,  Richmond,  Va. . . .  130 

8,  Baltimore,  Md. . . .  150 

9,  Philadelphia 98 

11,  New  York 90 

15,  West  Point 51 

16,  Albany 99 

17,  Boston,  Mass 200 

20,  Portland,  Me ISf 


Portland  for  England.  > 

Total  distance  travelled 5,302 


In  the  above  recapitulation  some  of  the  places  visited  have 
been  omitted.  In  one  month  after  the  Prince's  arrival  in 
British  Noi  th  America  he  was  in  the  capital  of  Canada  ;  at  the 
end  of  the  second  he  left  for  the  United  States  ;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  third  month  he  departed  for  England.  Thus,  in  the 
short  space  of  thri;e  months,  he  travelled  5,302  miles — showing 
what  perseverance  and  punctuality  will  do,  even  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  who  has  been  brought  up  luxuriantly  in  the  palace  of 
iJriiish  Royalty.  This  is  an  example  which  men  of  business' 
may  follow  with  profit. 


BlHTORIGAL   MEMORANDA. 


RECAPITULATION— HISTORICAL  MEMORANDA. 

America  discovered  by  Columbus .• H92 

Further  discoveries  by  Cabot 1497 

St.  Lawrence  discovered  by  Cartier 1534 

Cartier  arrived  at  Newfoundland 1540 

Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  visited  Newfoundland 1583 

La  Roche  landed  40  men  at  Sable  Island 1598 

Deraonts  claimed  part  of  America  for  France 1G04 

Quebec  founded  by  Champlain 1607 

Newfoundland  obtained  by  settlement 1608 

Quebec  surrendered  to  Kertch 1629 

College  built  at  Quebec 1635 

Montreal  founded 1642 

Wheat  first  sown  in  Canada 1644 

Earthquake  in  Canada 1663 

Peace  with  the  Indians 1671 

The  inhabitants  of  Montreal  murdered  by  Indians 1689 

Sir  W.  Phipps  appeared  before  Quebec 1690 

Treaty  of  Utrecht 1713 

Mails  first  conveyed  between  Quebec  and  Montreal 1721 

Wolfe  took  Quebec 1 759 

Canada,  &c.,  ceded  to  Britain 1 763 

Quebec  Gazette  established 1767 

The  old  Colonies  rebelled 1774 

Montgomery  killed  before  Quebec 1775 

The  old  Colonies  (United  States)  declared  their  indepen- 
dence    1 776 

United  States  independence  acknowledged 1783 

25,000  loyalists  entered  the  British  Provinces 1783 

Nova  Scotia  divided,  and  New  Brunswick  constituted. . .  1784 

Canada  divided 1791 

War  with  the  United  States 1812—1814 

Battle  of  Lake  Champlain 1814 

Peace  in  Europe 1815 
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Great  fire  in  New  Brunswick 1825 

First  Railway  in  Canada 1836 

Rebellion  in  Canada I837 

Union  of  the  Canadas I840 

First  Parliament  in  United  Canada I84i 

Prince  of  Wales  arrived  in  America  (July  23) I860 

The  Prince  of  Wales  left  America  (Oct.  21) I860 
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PROGRESS  OF  BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA. 

The  Colonial  Empire  of  Great  Britain  has  recently  assumed 
very  large  proportions.  Its  aggregate  population,  exclusive  of 
India,  is  11,000,000  souls;  the  amount  of  its  annual  imports  and 
exports  is  £60,000,000  sterling ;  its  imports  from  the  mother 
country  alone  is  £50,000,000,  being  nearly  one  third  of  the  total 
exports  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  all  other  countries. 
Of  its  exports,  three-fifths  go  to  Great  Britain. 

Many  of  the  colonies  have  risen,  within  the  last  century,  from 
mere  settlements ;  ruled  by  an  administrative  department  in 
England,  to  commonwealths,  possessing  native  legislatures  and 
elective  governments.  Their  growth  in  population,  trade  and 
material  wealth,  has  but  few  parallels.  In  this  vast  colonial 
domain 

British  North  America 

Occupies  a  prominent  place.  It  is  3,000  miles  in  length, — from 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Pacific,  aAd  1,600  miles  in  breadth ;  and 
contains  4,000,000  square  miles.  It  is  one  third  in  size  of  the  Ame- 
rican continent.  It  is  larger  than  the  States,  Federal  and  Confed- 
erate, of  America ;  or  all  Europe.  Its  population,  exclusive  of 
Indians,  is  4,000,000  souls.  The  Imports  of  the  AtlajUtic  Provinces 
of  British  North  America  rosj  within  the  last  thirty  years  from 
$17,000,000  to  $70,000,000,  and  exports,  exclusive  of  vessels  sold, 
from  $12,000,000  to  $50,000,000.  And  the  tonnage  of  vessels 
annually  entering  its  ports  has  doubled  within  the  last  quarter  of 
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a  century.    Its  population  increased  from  1,200,000  in  1832  to 
4,000,000  in  1864. 

A  century  ago  the  civilized  population  of  British  North  America 
did  not  exceed  100,000  souls,  white  double  that  number  of  savages 
prowled  its  almost  unbroken  forests.     At  that  time  its  topo- 
graphical nomenclature  was  confined  to  names  given  to  the 
most  prominent  places  and  waters,  principally  by  the  unculti- 
vated aborigines  ;  now  most  all  parts  of  this  extensive  region  are 
known  by  appropriate  names.     A  century  ago  Canada,  although 
the  headquarters  of  New  France, — of  French  Colonial  Empire, 
during  the  previous  two  centuries  and  a  quarter,  only  had  a 
population  of  about  70,000  souls;  about  one  thousand  of  whom 
resided  in  its  western  section  ;  now  the  population  of  Western 
Canada  alone  is  nearly  one  and  a  half  millions,,  and  that  of 
Canada  East  upwards  of  a  million  of  souls.     A  century  ago 
only  sixty-seven  vessels,  measuring  5^600  tons  in  the  aggregate, 
entered  the  harbor  of  Quebec,  the  only  shipping  port,  at  that 
time,  on  the  River  St.  Lawrence ;  and  about  the  same  amount 
of  tonnage  entered  the  ports  of  Acadia.     Now,  2,200  vessels, 
measuring  920,000  tons,  annually  ascend  the  St.  Lawrence; 
besides  on  the  great  lakes  of  the  interior,  then  traversed  by 
700  Indian  canoes,  there  are  more  than  2,000  steamers  and  other 
vessels.     Now,  14,000  vessels,  measuring  in  the  total  nearly 
two  millions  and  a  half  tons,  annually  enter  the  Atlantic  and  inte- 
rior ports  of  British  North  America.  One  hundred  years  ago,  less 
than  a  score  of  small  vessels  constituted  the  British  North 
American  fleet;  now,  it  owns  ^i^  vessels,  measuring  in  the 
aggregate'*!  60,000  tons. 

Socially,  the  change  has  also  been  great;  even  the  Indian 
clans,  broken,  it  is  true,  are  now  as  highly  civilized  as  are  many 
of  the  natives  of  China  or  India  of  the  present  day.  A  century 
ago  the  number  of  pupils  attending  school  in  all  British  North 
America  did  not  exceed  in  number  those  now  attending  the 
schools  of  Prince  Edward  Island  ;  in  1864,  eleven  hundred 
educational  institutions  are  disseminating  the  blessings  of  edu- 
cation to  650,000  pupils. 
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A  century  ago  a  dozen  isolated  spots,  with  a  total  population 
of  not  raoro  than  20,000  souls,  marked  the  progress  of  ancient 
Acadia  ;  now  threo  important  and  progressive  colonies,  with 
an  aggrcgato  population  of  075,000  souls,  exist  within  its  ancient 
precincts.  In  one  century  the  population  of  Newfoundland 
rose  from  5000  to  130,000  souls  ;  and  the  value  of  hs  fisheries 
rose  from  $1,000,000  to  $4,000,000. 

And  the  present  united  status  of  these  colonies  bears  a 
favorable  comparison  with  that  of  some  of  the  respectable 
nations  of  Europe  at  recent  periods  in  their  history.  The  pop- 
ulation of  British  North  America  in  1864  is  equal  to  that  of 
England  and  Wales  in  1670;  Ireland  a  century  ago ;  greater 
than  that  of  Scotland  at  any  period  in  its  history.  It  is  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  the  kingdoms  of  Belgium,  Bavaria,  Norway, 
Portugal,  Hanover,  Wurtemberg,  Denmark,  Saxony,  Greece,  the 
Republic  of  Switzerland,  or  the  Pontifical  States,  in  1861. 

And  the  tonnage  trading  with  its  ports  exceeds  that  of  Great 
Britain,  in  1815;  France,  in  1849;  double  that  of  Turkey, 
Austria,  Prussia,  Russia,  or  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  treble  that 
of  Sardinia  in  1852.  And  Spain,  once  mistress  of  the  seas,  only 
had  a  third  more  tonnage  trading  with  its  ports  in  1851,  than 
British  North  America  had  in  1803.  These  Provinces  built  half 
as  much  tonnage,  and  had  half  as  much  engaged  in  its  trade  in 
1863,  as  the  whole  American  Union  had  in  1850. 

The  united  revenues  of  these  colonies  exceed  those  of  either 
Portugal,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Bavaria,  or  Saxony.  In  railroad 
extent,  British  North  America  exceeds  the  aggregate  of  Russia, 
Rome,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Holland,  Portugal,  Turkey, 
Switzerland,  Egypt,  and  Brazil.  And  in  the  extent  of  tele- 
graph wire  it  exceeds  the  aggregate  of  many  of  the  nations  of 
Europe.  This  status  has  not  been  won  in  British  North  Amer- 
ica without  a  struggle — a  struggle  for  possession,  existence, 
dominion ;  a  struggle  in  changing  the  wilderness  into  produc- 
tive fields  ;  and  a  struggle  for  free  institutions  and  self-govern- 
ment. 

Each  pioneer  of  the  wilderness,  having  followed  "  the  music 
of  his  own  axe, "  and  hewn  out  a  home  for  himself  and  family, 
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bas  transmitted  the  fields  he  has  won  from  the  unbroken  forest, 
to  posterity,  which  is  not  always  too  thankful  for  the  boon.  It 
is  the  aggregations  of  the  fields  thus  won,  that  form  the  long 
lines  of  settlements  which  everywhere  traverse  these  Provinces. 

The  slow,  but  steady  process  of  c.'^anging  the  wilderness  into 
fruitful  fields,  still  goes  on.  But  how  few  comparatively  are 
the  hardships  endured  by  the  present  pioneers  to  those  endured 
by  the  pioneers  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  Now  the  borders  of  the 
forests  are  skirted  by  wealthy  settlements,  towns,  and  cities: 
and  every  navigable  sheet  of  water  is  traversed  by  vessels,  and 
the  wilderness  pierced  by  roads.  A  century  ago  the  settlers 
had  to  make  their  own  paths  to  their  scattered  homes. 

At  the  present  time  a  continual  intercourse  is  maintained  with 
transmarine  countries  ;  a  steady  current  of  emigration  flows  to 
these  shores,  bringing  with  it  the  improvements  and  conven- 
tionalities of  other  countries. 

The  reader,  through  the  foregoing  summary,  and  the  details 
given  in  the  following  pages,  will  be  enabled  to  estimate  the 
progress,  past  and  present,  of  these  colonies.  And  we  think, 
from  the  facts  presented,  the  vast  extent,  agricultural  capa* 
bilities,  mineral  and  piscatory  resources,  it  must  be  obvious, 
that  if  the  tranquillity  and  progress  of  the  past  descends  to  the 
future,  even  a  quarter  of  a  century  hence  may  find  these  colonies 
united,  and  eclipsing,  in  prosperity,  many  of  the  nations  of 
S^urope. 

Boundaries. — British  North  America  is  bounded  southerly  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  States  of  America  (Lat.  49°)  ;  west- 
erly by  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Russian  America ;  northerly  by 
the  Arctic  Ocean  and  Baffin's  Bay;  and  easterly  by  Davis' 
Straits  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  extending  41°  50'  to  11''  North 
latitude  and  from  52o  50'  to  141<*  West  longitude.  Its  greatest 
length,  from  the  Atlantic  frontier  of  Nova  Scotia  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  at  Vancouver  Island  is  3,000  miles ;  and  greatest  breadth, 
1,600  miles.  Of  its  area  2,600,000  square  miles  is  land,  a  large 
part  of  which  lies  within  the  north  temperate  zone.  It  has  an 
&ggreg8ii&  seaboard,  accessible  to  ships  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  of  1,200  miles,  besides  4,300  miles  open  for  shorter  periods. 
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SUBDIVISIONS  OP  BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA. 


Canada. — This  Pr.  rince  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  River  St. 
Lawrence  ind  east  of  the  Great  Lakes,  which  divide  it  from 
the  United  States. 

New  Brunswick  lies  on  the  south  side  of  the  Peninsula  of 
Gaspe,  Lo:ver  Canada. 

Nova  Sco  "ia  is  situated  between  New  Brunswick  and  the 
Atlantic  '>c»ftn. 

Prince  u^jward  Island  lies  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and 
is  divided  from  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  bj  the  Straits 
of  Northumberland. 

Newfoundland  lies  between  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

Labrador  lies  north  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  and  east  of  Lower  Canada.  It  is  under  the 
government  of  NewfouLdland. 

British  Columbia  and  Yanoouybr  Island  lie  on  the  Pacific- 
side  of  the  Continent. 

Hudson  Bay  Territory. — This  immense  region  lies  between 
Canada,  British  Columbia,  and  the  Arctic  regions. 

General  Description. — External  Waters. — These  colonies 
and  territories  have  a  seaboard,  including  the  space  between 
Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland  (50  miles),  on  the  southeast, 
of  Too  miles,  open  to  navigation  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  ;  and 
easterly  on  the  Atlantic,  of  1,200  miles  navigable  from  three 
to  four  months  in  the  year ; — making  1,900  miles  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Davis  Straits,  Baffin's  Bay,  and  Barrow  Strait,  have  an 
aggregate  front  of  1,800  miles,  navigable  for  a  few  weeks  only 
in  the  year.  A  seaboard  of  1,300  miles  on  the  Arctic  Ocean,  a 
frozen  coast,  and  500  miles  on  the  Pacific,  a  large  extent  of 
which  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  ; — making  a  total 
of  5,500  miles,  exclusive  of  the  indentations  of  the  coast. 

Inland  Seas. — ^Within  this  vast  area  lies  Hudson  Bay,  in  the 
north,  extending  900  miles   northeasterly,   and  500  westerly. 
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The  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  south,  extends  from  Canada 
southerly  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  300  miles,  and  250  miles  from  east 
to  west,  from  Canada  to  Newfoundland  ;  it  has  a  three-fold  outlet 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean, — one  by  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle,  north 
of  Newfoundland ;  one  between  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland ; 
and  a  third  between  Nova  Scotia  Proper  and  Cape  Breton,  by 
the  Strait  of  Canso.  The  third  great  tract  of  waters  is  the  fresh 
water  lakes  of  Canada,  which  cover,  in  the  aggregate,  an  area  of 
upwards  of  100,000  square  miles. 

Rivers. — The  great  rivers  of  British  North  America  are,  the  St. 
Lawrence,  Mackenzie,  and  Saskatchewan.  Of  these  the  St. 
Lawrence  is  the  principal.  It  is  756  miles  in  length,  and,  inclu- 
ding the  great  lakes  and  their  connecting  rivers,  it  is  2,200 
miles  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  the  head  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior. It  varies  in  width  from  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  at 
Quebec,  to  ninety  miles  at  its  mouth.  Its  principal  tributaries  are, 
the  Saguenay,  St.  Maurice,  and  Ottawa;  the  former  penetrates 
northern  Canada  for  400  miles,  and  drains  26,000  square  miles, 

The  St.  Maurice  intersects  the  same  section  of  country  for 
about  500  miles,  and  drains  40,000  square  miles;  and  the  Ottawa 
penetrates  northwestern  Canada  for  about  800  miles,  and,  with 
the  aggregatic;n  of  its  tributaries,  forms  an  extent  of  about  3,700 
miles,  and  drains  about  80,000  square  miles. 

The  Mackenzie  River,  including  Great  Slave  Lake,  with  its 
tributary,  Athabaska  River,  is  upwards  of  2,000  miles  long  ;  it 
is  navigable  for  1,200  miles,  and  discharges  its  waters,  by  several 
mouths,  into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  its  western  outlet  being  in  lat. 
68°  48'  N.,  and  Ion.  135<»  37'  W.  The  River  Saskatchewan, 
including  Lake  Winnipeg,  is  1,600  miles  in  length,  and,  like  the 
Mackenzie,  takes  its  rise  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  Saskatchewan  discharges  into  Hudso.i  Bay, 
and  is  navigable  for  steamers  for  two-thirds  of  its  entire  length. 
The  smaller  rivers  of  British  North  America  might  be  counted 
by  hundreds ;  of  these  the  Fraser,  and  Stickeen,  on  the  Pacific 
side  of  the  continent,  are  the  principal.  The  former  is  900 
miles  long,  and  takes  its  rise  near  the  western  slope  of  the  Rocky 
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Mountains  ;  with  the  Thompson,  and  other  tributaries  it  drains 
the  far  famed  gold  fields  of  British  Columbia,  and  discharges 
into  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  opposite  Vancouver  Island.  The 
Stickeen  River  is  about  500  miles  long,  and  discharges  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean  160  miles  north  of  Fort  Simpson ;  it  is  navigable 
for  steamers  for  150  mibs.  The  bed  of  this  river,  as  also  that 
of  the  Fraser,  is  auriferous.  Between  the  Fraser  and  the 
Stickeen,  numerous  rivers,  varying  in  length  from  100  to  400 
miles,  penetrate  the  country. 

Newfoundland  has  no  rivers  of  any  magnitude.  The  interior 
is  dotted  with  a  large  number  of  lakes  or  ponds  which  in  the 
aggregate  cover  one  third  of  its  surface.  Small  streams  run 
from  lake  to  lake,  and  discharge  into  the  numerous  deep-water 
harbors  that  line  its  coast. 

Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island  are 
traversed  by  a  large  number  of  rivers.  Those  of  New  Brunswick 
vary  in  length  from  twenty  to— -,those  of  the  Miramichi,  220  ; 
Restigouche,  200  ;  and  St.  John,  450  miles.  The  latter,  besides 
draining  one  third  of  this  Province,  traverses  a  part  of  Canada 
and  the  State  of  Maine. 

The  rivers  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island  may  be 
counted  by  hundreds ;  but  from  the  peculiar  configuration  of 
these  colonies,  none  of  them  are  very  extensive. 

Mountains,  Plateaus,  and  Valleys. — In  North  America,  there  are 
two  great  valleys,  separated  by  a  range  of  mountains  known  as 
the  "Rocky  Mountains,"  which  extend  from  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  in  the  south,  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  country, 
easterly  and  westerly  of  this  range,  the  summits  of  which  are 
from  14,000  to  16,000  feet  high,  are  again  subdivided  by  numer- 
ous irregular  mountain  rangea  of  comparatively  limited  extent 
and  height. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  mountain  and  valley 
ranges  in  British  North  America : 

Beginning  at  the  Atlantic  frontier  of  Nova  Scotia^  a  range  of 
highlands  skirts  the  Atlantiv**,  seaboard,  and  extends  inland  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles.    This  dislocated  range  of  metamorphic 
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hills  nowhere  assumes  the  height  of  mountains.  Sixty  miles 
inland  from  this  seaboard,  and  nearly  parallel  thereto,  the 
"  Oobequid  Mountains,"  some  of  which  are  1,100  feet  high,  trav. 
erse  Nova  Scotia,  from  the  Bay  of  Pundy  to  the  Strait  of  Canso. 
This  range  is  clothed  with  a  larg^  growth  of  timber,  to  its 
summit,  where  agricultural  products  grow  luxuriantly.  Between 
the  Atlantic  and  Ccbequid  ranges  is  a  rich  and  fertile  valley, 
embracing  the  entire  length  of  Nova  Scotia  Proper. 

The  third  mountainous  range,  of  moderate  elevation,  traverses 
the  boundary  between  Canada  and  New  Brunswick,  from  the 
State  of  Maine  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  At  the  easterly 
side  of  this  range,  the  River  St.  John  assumes  at  the  "Grand 
Falls,"  an  elevation  above  its  ordinary  level,  of  120  feet,  inclu- 
ding the  rapids  below.  Between  this  range  and  the  Cobequid 
Mountains,  with  which  it  runs  parallel,  is  an  extensive  plateau 
of  fertile  lands,  230  miles  in  width,  embracing  a  large  part  cf 
Nova  Scotia,  all  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  nearly  the  whole  of 
New  Brunswick.  The  coast  of  Labrador  is  mountainous. 
The  mountain  formations  of  the  country  lying  between  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  assume  a  dif- 
ferent direction  from  the  lower  mountain  ranges  above  referred 
to.  The  country  presents  a  terraced  character  ;  the  navigation 
of  the  principal  streams  is  obstructed  by  numerous  falls  and 
rapids,  the  result  of  convulsions  of  no  ordinary  nature.  The 
principal  part  of  the  mountainous  districts  run  in  the  direction 
of  the  great  rivers  and  lakes  lying  between  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence and  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  River  St.  Lawrence,  and  its  principal  tributaries,  the 
Saguenay,  Sc.  Maurice,  and  Ottawa  Rivers,  are  skirted  on  each 
side  by  broken  ranges  of  conical  mountains,  scrr«e  of  which  rise 
to  the  height  of  3,000  feet.  Canada  is  partly  enclosed  by  two 
ranges  of  high  lands.  That  on  the  north  is  called  collectively, 
*' the  Laurentides."  It  terminates  easterly  at  the  coast  of 
Labrador,  and  extends  in  a  line  prolonged  westerly  to  the  furthest 
end  of  Lake  Superior ;  traversing  in  its  course  the  bank  of  the 
Ottawa  River  above  the  Chats  Lake.     This  chain  of  blo^hlands 
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varies  from  hills  of  200  feet,  to  that  of  mountains  culminating 
near  Lake  Superior  in  a  height  of  2,100  feet.  The  jther  is  a 
spur  of  the  Alleghanies,  which,  commencing  at  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  forms  a  prolonged  chain  of  mountains  through  the 
States  as  far  as  Virginia.  In  its  course  through  Canada  it  runs 
nearly  parallel  to  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  at  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  miles  distance  ;  and  passes  southof  Lake  Champlain. 
Its  greatest  elevation  on  the  Canadian  side,  in  Rimouski,  is  about 
4,000  feet.  The  country  watered  by  the  Ottawa,  St.  Maurice, 
and  Saguenay  Rivers,  is  one  of  of  the  best  lumbering  districts  in. 
America. 

The  River  St.  Lawrence,  between  Montreal  and  Lake  Ontario, 
assumes  a  terraced  character ;  n  imerous  rapids  obstructing  its 
navigation.  At  the  celebrated  Falls  of  Niagara,  the  country 
is  apparently  upheaved  165  feet  above  its  general  level.  Al- 
though Canada  West  is  considered  a  flat  country,  still  there  are 
some  hilly  and  mountainous  districts  ;  one  of  these  in  the 
Townsl.'ps  of  Albion  and  Cobden,  extends  to  Lake  Huron,  and 
terminates  in  the  "Blue  Mountains,"  on  the  Georgian  Bay. 
One  of  these  mountains  is  1,900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake. 
Between  each  of  the  mountain  ranges  above  described,  extensive 
plateaus  and  valleys  of  fertile  lands  intervene,  giving  to  the 
country  a  vsiluable  character  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view. 

The  country  lying  between  Lakj;  Superior  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains  is  intersected  by  numerous  chains  of  mountains 
with  extensive  valleys  of  fertile  lands  intervening,  skirting 
ti.e  Saskatchewan,  Assiniboine,  and  Red  Rivers.  Between 
Hudson  Bay  and  Lake  Winnipeg  there  is  an  extensive  moun- 
tain range,  which  runs  northward  parallel  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. 

The  Rocky  Mountains  run  nearly  parallel  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Where  these  mountains  cross  British  territory,  they 
assume  a  comparatively  moderate  height,  affording  ihe  only 
practicable  path  for  a  railroad  across  the  northern  part  of  this 
continent.  The  Rocky  Mountains  are  about  500  miles  from  the 
Pacific  coast.     Between  this  coast  and  these  mountains,  and 
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nearly  parallel  therewith,  are  two  ranges  known  a"  the  "  Cas- 
cade," and  "  Blue  Mountains."  Some  of  the  rivers  discharging 
into  the  Pacific  are  skirted  by  hills  of  considerable  magnitude. 

The  principal  part  of  the  hyperborean  territory  lying  around 
Hudson  Bay  is  a  terra  cncogtiita  to  geographers  generally. 
Future  explorations  will,  no  doubt,  reveal  peculiarities  in  this 
vast  region  useful  to  science  and  commerce. 

The  country  north  of  this  region  has  long  been  a  scene  of 
interest  to  the  world.  Here  repeated  explorations  have  been 
made,  at  a  great  sacrifice  of  valuable  life  and  property,  in 
search  for  a  "  Northwest  Passage,"  which,  after  numerous 
fruitless  attempts,  was  found  by  Captain  McClure,  in  1852. 
Science,  it  is  true,  has  been  advanced  by  this  discovery,  and  by 
the  numerous  explorations  made;  but  the  benefits  arising  to 
science  and  commerce  are  incommensurate  with  the  vast  expen- 
ditures incurred.  The  passage,  though  d'scovered,  i&  impracti- 
cable as  a  highway  for  ships  passing  between  the  two  great 
oceans  of  the  world — the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific. 
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BOUNDARIES  AND   GENERAL   DESCRIPTION  OF   EACH 


PROVINCE,  &c. 


CANADA. 


Canada,  including  Canada  East  and  Canada  West,  united  in 
1811,  is  bounded  westerly  by  Lakes  Superior,  Huron,  and  St. 
Clair  and  their  connecting  rivers;  southerly  by  Lakes  Erie 
and  Ontario,  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  States  of  New  York, 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine,  the  Province  of  New 
lirunswick,  and  the  Bay  Chaleurs;  easterly  by  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  and  Labrador  ;  and  northerly  by  the  Hudson  Bi^y 
Territory.  It  contains  357,822  square  miles,  and  a  population 
of  2,507,571  souls. 

CAam/)/am.~This  lake  is  about  110  miles  in  length,  and 
greatest  width  14  miles,  with  a  depth  of  water  varying  from 
50  to  280  feet.  It  lies  in  the  States,  except  for  a  .^hort  distance 
at  the  norihern  end,  which  is  in  Canada.     Its  outlet  is  by  the 
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Richelieu  River  into  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  about  45  miles 
below  Montrer^l. 

Lake  Ontario,  the  lowest  in  the  series  of  the  great  lakes,  is 
756  miles,  by  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  from  the  Gulf.  This  lake 
is  180  miles  in  length  ;  mean  breadth  65  miles ;  mean  depth  500 
feet;  elevation  above  the  sea  262  feet:  circumference  about  700 
miles ;  and  area  7,000  square  miles.  Its  principal  tributaries  on  the 
Canadian  side  are  the  Trent  and  Credit.  Its  natural  outlet  is  by 
the  St.  Lawrence,  through  the  "  Thousand  Isles,"  and  down  a 
steep  descent,  broken  by  many  rapids,  to  Montreal ;  and  thence 
to  the  ocean.  The  navigation  of  these  rapids  is  overcome  by 
means  of  a  series  of  canals. 

Lake  Erie  is  united  to  Lake  Ontario  by  the  Niagara  River, 
34  miles  in  length.  This  lake  is  situated  between  41°  22'  and 
42°  52'  N.  Lat.,  and  78°  55'  and  t  ^  23'  W.  Long.  It  is  970 
miles  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence ;  is  240  miles  in  length ; 
80  miles  in  breadth ;  84  feet  mean  depth ;  height  above  the  sea  555 
feet ;  and  area  10,000  square  miles.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded 
by  the  southern  shore  of  the  rich  and  highly  cultivated  peninsula 
of  Western  Canada.  The  country  is  flat,  and  highly  adapted  for 
agriculture.  Indeed  the  land  around  this  lake  is  of  the  best 
quality ;  soil  deep,  rich  and  alluvial ;  the  forests  clothed  with  oak, 
maple,  black- walnut,  and  hickory.  It  is  the  best  wheat-producing 
section  of  America. 

It  has  one  main  tributary  on  the  Canadian  side, — Grand  River, 
which  has  at  its  mouth.  Port  Maitland,  the  best  harbor  on  the 
lake.  The  great  and  incomparable  descent,  330  feet,  of  Niagara 
River,  is  overcome  by  the  Welland  Canal. 

On  the  United  States  side,  this  lake  is  connected  with  the 
Hudson  River  by  the  Erie  Canal,  and  thus  by  direct  navigation 
with  the  Atlantic  ;  and  also  by  canals  with  the  Ohio,  and  other 
rivers,  affording  outlets  in  all  directions. 

Id  addition  to  the  canals.  Lake  Erie  is  almost  girdled  by  rail- 
[ roads;  besides,  numerous  lines  of  railroad  run  from  both  its 
sides,  north  and  south. 

Lake  St.   Clair, ^^ThiB  comparatively  small  lake  forms  the 
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connecting  link  by  means  of  the  St.  Clair  and  Detroit  Rivers, 
between  Lakes  Huron,  Michigan,  and  Erie.  Length  of  this  lake 
is  20  miles ;  breadth  36  miles ;  mean  depth  20  feet ;  elevatioa 
above  the  sea  511  feet ;  and  area  360  square  miles.  It  receives 
on  the  Canadian  side,  the  Thames,  and  some  other  shallow  and 
tortuous  streams,  navigable  for  small  ciaft,  for  short  distances. 
Lake  Huron,  is  united  to  Lake  Erie  by  the  river  and  Lake  St. 
Clair,  and  Detroit  River,  in  all  T5  miles.  It  is  1,285  miles  by  the 
St.  Lawrence,  lakes,  and  river  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 
Length  260  miles  ;  breadth  160  miles  ;  mean  depth  800  feet 
elevation  above  the  sea  574  feet ;  area  20,000  square  miles  ;  and 
1,100  miles  in  circumference.  The  shores  of  Lake  Huron  are 
bold  and  rocky,  with  but  few  natural  harborc.  The  Georgian 
Bay,  on  the  northerly  side  of  this  lake,  is  a  ■«,  iSt  expanse — almost 
a  separate  lake — divided  from  Lake  Huron  by  a  peninsular 
promontory  and  islands  formed  by  Cabot's  Head,  the  Manitoulin 
and  other  islands.  The  River  St.  Francis  empties  into  the  bay 
from  the  eastward.  On  this  river  is  situated  Lake  Nipissing, 
which  is  40  miles  in  length,  by  20  in  breadth.  From  this  lake 
it  is  proposed  to  construct  a  canal  to  the  Mattawan  River,  a 
tributary  of  the  Ottawa. 

Lake  Michigan,  which  is  wholly  within  the  United  States,  joins 
Lake  Huron  at  the  head  of  the  latter  lake,  by  the  Strait  of  Macki- 
nac. Michigan  is  360  miles  in  length  ;  108  miles  in  breadth  ;  800 
feet  mean  depth ;  587  feet  above  the  sea  ;  and  contains  20,000 
square  miles.  It  has  numerous  harbors  and  rivers,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  fertile  country. 

Lake  Superior,  the  highest  in  the  series,  is  united  to  Lake 
Huron  by  Sault  (so)  Ste.  Marie,  or  St.  Mary's  River,  39  miles  in 
length.  The  Falls  on  th  ;=  river  are  ov  "rcome  by  a  canal  on  the 
States  side.  Lake  Superior  is  1,650  miles  from  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  ;  it  is  355  miles  in  length  ;  160  miles  in  breadth; 
mean  depth  988  feet ;  height  above  the  sea  627  feet ;  area  40,000 
square  miles ;  and  1,750  miles  in  circumference.  The  landi 
around  this  lake  are  sterile  and  i"Tgi4,  consisting  of  detrital  and 
igneous   rocks,  covered  with  a  small  growth  of  birch,  aspoi;, 
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pines,  and  stunted  vegetation  peculiar  to  these  northern  regions. 
The  country  is  penetrated  on  all  sides  by  streams  which  are 
obstructed  by  falls.  The  principal  value  of  this  region  is  the 
vast  extent  of  copper  ore  which  lines  both  sides  of  this  lake. 

The  total  area  of  the  three  great  lakes,  Superior,  Huron,  and 
Ontario,  bounding  on  Canada,  is  '77,000  square  miles.  The 
total  length  of  the  lakes  bounding  on  Canada  is  1,055  miles  > 
and  including  the  St.  Lawrence  is  2,200  miles.  And  the  Cana- 
dian coast-line  of  these  lakes  and  the  River  St.  Lawrence 
measures  about  2,800  miles.  The  centre  of  the  lakes  and  their 
connecting  links,  bounding  on  Canada,  is  the  boundary  between 
the  latter  and  the  States. 

There  are  scores  of  other  lakes  in  Canada,  the  principal  of  which 
is  Nepigon,  estimated  to  be  nearly  200  miles  in  length, 
and  60  in  breadth;  it  empties  by  Nepigon  River  into  Lake 
Superior. 

Canals. — Canada  has  done  more  to  promote  internal  water- 
communication  than  any  State  in  the  American  Union,  or  any 
country  in  Europe — considering  the  infancy  of  the  Province,  the 
amount  of  its  population  and  revenue,  and  the  extent  to  which 
its  material  resources  have  been  developed. 

The  continuous  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  great 
lakes,  and  their  tributary  streams,  being  obstructed  by  falls  and 
rapids,  numerous  canals  have  been  constructed,  affording  a 
passage  for  the  ships  of  the  ocean  into  the  very  centre  of  British 
North  America.  Along  the  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  seven  ship 
canals  of  various  lengths,  from  one  to  twelve  miles  (but  in  the 
aggregate  forty-one  miles  of  canal),  have  been  constructed.  By 
these  canals  sea-going  vessels  are  enabled  to  ascend  116  miles  of 
the  river,  overcoming  a  fall  of  225  feet  above  the  level  of  tide- 
water, which  added  to  52  miles  of  sailing, — 168  miles,  above 
Montreal,  to  Lake  Ontario.  Vessels  of  450  tons,  carrying  3,000 
barrels  of  flour,  pass  from  Lake  Ontario  to  Lake  Erie  by  the 
Welland  Canal.  This  canal,  which  is  28  miles  long,  is  composed 
of  37  cut  stone  locks,  each  of  which  has  a  length  of  chamber  of 
150  feet  by  26  feet  in  breadth.    By  it  vessels   are  enabled  to 
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surmount  an  elevation  of  330  feet.  It  is  navigable  for  250  days 
in  the  year,  and  is  the  most  profitable  of  all  the  canals  of  Canada. 

The  Rideau  canal,  142  miles  long,  unites  the  cities  of  King, 
ston  and  Ottawa.  It  was  constructed  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment  for  military  purposes,  and  is  composed  of  forty-seven  locks. 
It  is  now  a  highway  for  passengers,  and  the  products  of  a  fertile 
country.  At  its  eastern  extremity  stands  the  city  of  Ottawa,  on 
the  west  bank  of,  and  127  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ottawa 
River.  On  this  river  there  are  numerous  rapids  which  impede 
navigation;  these  are  being  overcome  by  the  construction  of 
dams  and  canals.  The  navigation  of  the  St.  Maurice  and 
Saguenay  Rivers  is  similarly  obstructed,  which  is  also  being 
overcome  by  the  construction  of  canals  and  dams,  affording  an 
outlet  to  the  St.  Lawrence  for  the  vast  st'^res  of  forest  products 
which  the  country,  watered  by  these  northern  rivers,  contains; 
besides  facilitating  settlement,  for  which  large  sections  are 
highly  adapted. 

The  aggregate  length  of  the  canals  of  Canada  is  234  miles, 
and  cost  $16,000,000. 

Niagara  FallSj  and  Bridges. — The  name  Niagara,  signifying  in 
the  Iroquois  language  Thunder  of  Waters,  is  very  appropriately 
given  to  this  river.  TL^se  falls  are  the  most  celebrated  in  the 
world.  The  River  Niagara  is  the  passage  for  all  the  waters  of 
Lakes  Erie,  Huron,  St.  Olair,  Superior,  Michigan,  Nipissing,  and 
other  minor  lakes,  and  their  numerous  afliuents.  It  varies  in 
width  from  one-fourth  to  three-fourths  of  a  mile,  and  its  mural 
sides  are  250  feet  high.  The  waters  of  these  lakes,  over  which, 
during  six  months  of  the  year,  thousands  of  tons  of  shipping 
daily  pass,  cover  an  area  nearly  equal  to  one- half  the  freshwater 
lakes  in  the  world.  From  this  fact  some  conception  may  be 
formed  of  the  immense  volume  of  water  continually  precipitated 
over  Niagara  "Falls. 

The  Falls  are  situated  14  miles  above  Lake  Ontario.  They 
are  165  feet  ii  leight.  More  than  100  millions  of  tons  of  water 
pass  over  them  hourly.  Towering  alpine  cliffs  bound  their 
sides.    These  falls  and  their  surroundings  rank  among  nature's 
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grandest  achievements.  The  sounds  of  the  cataract  com  )ine 
nrith  none  other.  It  is  nearness  to  these  falls  and  not  distr  nee 
that  lends  enchantment  to  the  view.  Two  suspension  briJges 
span  the  Niagara  River.  The  one  belonging  to  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Company  spans  this  river  about  two  miles 
below  the  Falls.  This  bridge  rests  on  cables,  each  of  which  is 
nine  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  and  composed  of  8,000  wires  ; 
the  towers  are  66  feet  high,  15  feet  square  at  the  base,  and  eight 
feet  at  the  top;  the  span  is  300  feet.  This  bridge  is  a  monument 
to  the  memory  of  human  ingenuity  and  labor.  The  other  is  a 
passenger  bridge,  and  an  excellent  structure. 

The  Falls  of  Shawanegan  on  the  River  St.  Maurice  are 
second  only  to  those  of  the  Niagara. 

The  Falls  of  Montmorency  are  about  220  feet  in  height.  The 
quantity  of  water  which  passes  over  these  falls  is  compara- 
tively small. 

There  are  some  lofty  cascades  on  the  Ottawa  River. 

The  Basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  very  uneven.  The  country 
in  the  direction  of  this  river  and  great  lakes,  as  well  as  that 
along  its  leading  tributaries,  on  both  sides,  is  formed  into  pla- 
teaus or  beaches,  which  have  to  be  overcome  by  canals,  in  order 
to  secure  a  continuous  navigation. 

Victoria  Bridge. — This  bridge,  which  was  opened  to  the  public 
in  1860,  spans  the  River  St.  Lawrence  at  Montreal.  It  forms  a 
part  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  and  is  one  of  the  most  stu- 
pendous and  massive  structures  of  modern  times.  It  is  tubular, 
and  consists  of  24  spans  of  242  feet  each,  and  one  in  the  centre 
of  330  feet.  These  spans  are  approached  on  each  side  by  cause- 
ways, terminating  in  abutments  of  solid  masonry.  The  southern 
causeway  is  240  feet  long,  and  the  northern,  1,400  ;  the  width  of 
each  being  90  feet.  The  total  length  of  the  bridge  is  two  miles, 
less  fifty  yards.  It  cost  nearly  two  and  a-half  million  pounds 
sterling.  By  this  bridge,  two  extensive  and  populous  sections  of 
country  are  united ;  thus  adding  to  their  social,  agricultural, 
and  commercial  development. 

The  Ottawa  and  its  tributaries. — This  river  is  one  of  the  most 
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important  tributaries  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  the  northern 
boundary  between  Eastern  and  Western  Canada,  and  is  the  out- 
let of  vast  stores  of  timber.    On  its  western  bank  is  situated  the 
city  of  Ottawa,  the  seat  of  the  Canadian  Government. 
The  following?  brief  description  may  not  be  uninteresting  : 
The  River  Ottawr.,  or  Grand  River,  empties  into  the  St.  Law. 
rence,  near  the  city  of  Montreal,  590  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence.     Fifty  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  St.  Law- 
rence,  the  River  du  Nord,  160  miles  long,  joins  it  from  the  north, 
and  the  L'Assomption,  130  miles  long,  from  the  west.     At  this 
point  the  rapids  are  avoided  by  a  canal.     At  70  miles  it  receives 
the  River  Rouge,  90  miles  long,  and  at  93  miles,  the  North  and 
South  Nation  Rivers,  each  100  miles  long.    The  River  Du  Lievre, 
260  miles  long,  enters  from  the  north,  108  miles  above  the  St. 
Lawrence  ;  and  at  126  miles,  the  River  Gatineau,  which  drains 
12,000  square  miles,  enters  from  the  same  quarter.     Above  the 
St.  Lawrence,  127  miles,  stands  Bytown,  now  the  city  of  Ottawa, 
and  the  capital  of  Oanadsi,  near  which  the  Rideau  River,  116 
miles  long,  and  the  Rideau  Canal,   enter  the  Ottawa.     At  133 
miles  are  the  Chaudiere  Falls,  40  feet  in  height.  Here  the  Ottawa 
almost  disappears,  giving  rise  to  the  expression — "a  hundred 
rivers  struggling  for  a  passage."    Above  the  St.  Lawrence,  164 
miles,  are  three  miles  of  rapids,  which  obstruction  to  navigation 
is  overcome  by  a  canal.    At  166  miles,  the  Madawaska,  210  miles 
long,  empties  into  it  from  the  west,  and  at  177,  the  Bonnechere, 
110  miles  in  length ;  at  197,  the  Coulonge,  160  miles  long  ;  at  206 
miles,  Black  River,   130  miles  in  length,  and  at  242  miles,  the 
Petewahweh,  140  miles  long,  empty  into  it  from  the  same  side. 
At  280  miles  the  Missippi,  100  miles  long,  joins  the  Ottawa.   At 
440  miles  from  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Ottawa  receives  the  waters 
of  the  Mattawa,  an  extensive  river,  from  the  northwest ;  at  772 
miles,  those  of  the  Du  Moine,  and  at  776  miles  those  of  the  Keep- 
awa,  120  miles  long;  the  two  latter,  it  is  said,  anomalously  take 
their  rise  in  one  lake,  which  is  50  miles  long.  On  the  Keepawa  is  a 
cascade  120  feet  in  height.  Near  the  head  of  the  Ottawa,  the  Mon- 
treal, 120  miles  long,  and  the  Blanche,  90  miles  long,  enter  from 
the  north. 
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Steamers  ascend  the  Ottawa  for  nearly  200  miles,  which,  with 
the  St.  Maurice  and  Saguenay  Rivers,  and  their  numerous  and 
extensive  tributaries^  drains  150,000  square  miles  of  the  best 
timbered  country  in  Alnerica,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  excel- 
lent tillage  land. 

These  rivers  hardly  form  a  moiety  of  the  river  navigation  of 
Canada.  The  whole  of  Canada  West  is  drained  by  numerous 
rivers,  which  pour  their  waters  into  the  great  lakes. 

The  Saguenay  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  tributaries  of 
the  River  St.  Lawrence.  It  enters  this  river  from  the  north, 
about  110  miles  below  Quebec;  it  has  about  thirty-six  tributaries. 
By  some  convulsion  of  nature,  the  Laurentido  range  of  moun- 
tains, which  in  the  Saguenay  region  are  about  twelve  miles 
broad,  have  been  divided,  and  through  a  valley  thus  formed, 
flow  the  waters  of  this  river.  Its  dark  waters,  100  fathoms  in 
depth,  with  its  lofty  mural  sides,  broken  at  intervals  to  receive 
the  waters  of  numerous  tributaries,  present  a  scene  of  wild  and 
unparalleled  magnificence.  In  ascending  from  its  confluence 
with  the  St.  Lawrence,  Capes  Trinity  and  Eternity  exhibit  grand 
phenomena.  A  little  farther,  and  Tableau  Rock,  a  column  of 
dark  colored  granite,  600  feet  high  by  300  feet  wide,  appears  in 
bold  relief,  its  sides  smooth  as  if  they  had  just  received  the  last 
polishing  stroke  from  the  artisan's  chisel.  Such  is  the  appear- 
ance of  this  river  from  its  mouth  to  its  source.  Six  miles  above 
its  junction  with  the  St.  Lawrence  is  the  town  of  Tadousao, 
surrounded  by  beautiful  and  romantic  scenery. 

Roads,  Lanas  for  settlement,  8fc. — Canada,  in  addition  to  2,000 
miles  of  railway  in  operation,  has  its  network  of  common  roads. 
All  the  settled  portions  of  it  are  traversed  by  excellent  highways . 
In  this  Province,  as  in  other  colonies,  roads  are  first  opened  by 
a  grant  from  the  public  revenue,  and,  to  some  extent,  kept  in 
repair  by  Government  appropriations  and  statute  labor. 

The  Legislature  of  Canada  annually  expends  larg3  amounts 
in  the  projection  of  "colonization  roads,"  the  opening  of  which 
is  the  preparatory  step  to  the  settlement  of  the  wilderness. 
There  are  numbers  of  these  roads  now  in  course  of  construction, 
some  of  which  are  very  extensive. 
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In  Lower  Canada,  the  Ottawa,  St.  Maurice,  and  Saguenay 
River  districts,  on  the  north  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  espe- 
ciallj  the  two  former,  are  now  being  opened  up,  by  roads  and 
cross-roads,  for  hundreds  of  miles.  Here  a  country  more  than 
double  the  size  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  equally  as  fertile, 
is  being  laid  open  to  settlement. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Tach6  Road  has 
been  projected,  209  miles  into  the  country  lying  between  the 
settlements  in  the  district  of  Quebec,  and  the  New  Brunswick 
boundary.  There  are  numerous  cross-roads,  designed  to  inter* 
sect  this  great  highway,  bounded  on  all  sides  by  fertile  lands. 

The  lands  surveyed  in  Lower  Canada,  up  to  the  beginning 
of  1860,  "  cover  an  area  of  366,495  acres,  dispersed  through  an 
Aggregate  of  21  townships;  the  whole  within  five  and  a-half 
townships  of  the  ordinary  dimensions  of  ten  miles  square."  The 
average  cost  of  making  roads  in  the  wilderness,  where  bridging 
is  not  very  expensive,  is  two  hundred  dollars  per  mile. 

In  Western  Canada,  also,  the  wildernesses  and  solitary  parts 
are  being  penetrated  by  colonization  roads.  The  country 
lying  between  the  Georgian  Bay,  an  offshoot  of  Lake  Huron, 
and  the  city  of  Ottawa,  200  miles,  is  traversed  by  one  leading 
line  of  road,  which  is  intersected  by  numerous  cross-roads. 
One  of  these  projected  lines  will  open  for  settlement,  in  its 
length  of  120  miles,  a  large  tract  of  superior  land.  Another 
road  has  been  projected,  running  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie  to  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Georgian  Bay,  135  miles  in  length. 

Civil  Divinions. ^-hower  Canada  embraces  the  country  north 
of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  and  east  of  the  Ottawa  River,  and 
also  the  country  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  adjoining  the  United 
States  and  New  Brunswick.  It  is  divided  into  Counties  and 
Townships. 
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Table  containins;  the  Population  of  Canada,  by  Cities  and  Coun^ 
ties,  in  1861  i  als«  the  number  of  Representatives  for  each 
in  I8G4 : 

CANADA  BAST. 


■  ^\ 
■ 


Division . 


Montreal  City.... 

(Quebec       "     ... 

Tliree  Kivers  City 

Slier brooke  Town  . 

L'Assomption  Connty 

Argonteufl  " 

Amiabaska 

Bagot 

Bcauce 

lieauharnois 

liellechasge 
I  lierthier 

lloiiaventure 

Bromc 
I  Chambly 

Champlain 

Charlevoix 
I  Chat«auguay 
I  Chicoutimi 
I  Compton 
I  Dorcliester 

Drummond 

<^a8p(:>iV:M'dalen  Islands 

Hocuelaga       County 
I  Jiuutiiigdon 
(Iberville 
I  L'lslet 

Jacquos  Cartier 
iJoliette 
jKamouraska 

Laprairie 

Laval 
I  Levis 
I  Lotbiniere 
[Mu^kiiionge 


44 
4< 


4< 


<4 
4< 


<4 


t4 
i4 
44 
14 
4* 
<4 


44 


s 
o 


p. 

o 


90,323 
51,109 
6,068 
5,899 
17,355 
12.897 
13,473 
18,841 
20,416 
15,742 
16,062 
19,608 
18,092 
12,732 
13,132 
20,008 
15.228 
17,887 
10,478 
10,210 
16,195 
12,356 
14,077 
16,474 
17,491 
16,891 
12,800 
11,218 
21,198 
21,058 
14,475 
10,507 
22,091 
20.018 
14,790 


»  . 

»    go 


3 
3 


Division. 


IVIcgantic 

Missisquoi 

Montcalm 

Montmagny 

Montmorency 

Napierville 

Nicolet 

Ottawa 

Tontiac 

Portneuf 

Quebec 

llichelieu 

liiclimond 

liimouski 

Itouvillo 

Saguenay 

Shefford 

Soulanges 

St.  Hyacintho 

St.  John's 

St.  Maurice 

Star  *ead 

Temiscouata 

Terrebonne 

Two  Mountains 

Vaudreuil 

Verch^res 

Wolfe 

Yamaska 


County 

44 


<( 
(( 
<< 
<l 
<< 
44 
<< 
(( 
<( 
<4 
(< 
<< 
<( 
(< 
i4 
<l 
<< 
<( 
(( 
<( 
(< 
« 
(( 
<l 
<< 
n 
<( 


II 


s 
o 


p. 
o 

Ph 


a- 


17,880 
18.608 
14.758 
13,386 
11,136 
14,513 
21.663 
27.757 
14.125 
21,291 
27.893 
19,070 

8,884 
20.854 
18,227 

6,101 
17,779 
12.221 
18,887 
14,853 
11,100 
12,258 
18,561 
19,460 
18,408 
12,282 
15 .4^5 

6,548 
16,045 


^H 


Total  population 1,111,556 

Total  m  1851 890,261 

Increase 221,305 


.1 


i 


III 
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CANADA  WEST. 


Hamilton 

City.. 

19,096 

1 

Lincoln            County.. 

27,625 

1 

KiI)g^it(>n 
London 

<< 

13,743 

1 

Middlesex             '«      .. 

4H,?Z',i 

2 

<i 

11,555 

1 

Norfolk                 "      .. 

2s,rm 

1 

Ottawa 

(( 

14,6<59 

1 

Northumberland  " 

40,592 

2 

Toronto 

41 

44,821 

jOntarfo                  " 

4l,(m 

2 

Norfolk 

Town.! 

Oxlord                  '•      . . 

46,22t) 

2 

Itrockville 

<< 

reel                       "      . 

27,240 

1 

Cornwall 

(1 

Perth                     "      . . 

38,082 

1 

Niagara 

<  ( 



Tetorborough       " 

24.6r)l 

1 

IJrant 

County. . 

30,338 

I'rei-cott                 " 

15.49!) 

1 

Bruce 

t< 

27.499 

Tiince  Edward     " 

20  869 

1 

Carleton 

M 

29,620 

iHenfiew                " 

20,325 

1 

Dundas 

(< 

18.777 

Russell                   "      .. 

6,824 

1 

Durham 

(1 

39.115 

|Simcoe                   •' 

44,720 

2 

Elgin 

(( 

32,150 

iJStorniont              " 

18,129 

1 

Essex 

«l 

25,211 

1 

iVIctoria                " 

23,039 

1 

Frontenac 

<l 

27,347 

Waterloo               "       . . 

38,750 

2 

Glengarry 

II 

21.187 

Wolland 

24.988 

1 

(Jrenville 

It 

24,191 

Wellington           " 

49.2(10 

2 

<a  rey 

II 

37,750 

Wentworth           "      . . 

31.832 

2 

llaldimand 

II 

23,708 

York                      "      . . 

59.674 

3 

Kalton 

<( 

22,794 

1 

Algoma  District 

4.916 

Hastings 

(< 

44,970 

Nipissing     "        

2,094 

Huron 

II 

51,954 
31.183 

1 

Kent 

II 

Total  population l',396,G91      | 

Lanibton 

It 
(< 

24,916 
31,639 
35,750 

2 
2 

Total  in  1851 

952,004      1 

I  n  11  fir  It 

Leeds 

l( 

Increase 444,087 

Lenox  and 

Addingtoiil  28,002 

1 

A'ofc— Drummond  and  Artiia 

bask 

a  have  one  Member;  Chicoutimi  and 

Saguenay  one  ;  Kichmond  and  V 

Volfi 

3  one  ;  Bruce  and  Huron  one  ;  Leei 

and  Grenville  two  Keprcsentativ 

cs. 

There  were  in  Canada  East  in 

1861 

L,  not  less  than  606  Parishes  or  otlw 

subdivisions 

of  Counties  ;  and  in 

Canada  West  480  ;  making  a  total  of  l,(^ii| 

subdivisions 

into  which 

the  103  C 

• 

ouut 

ies  of  Canada  are  divided 

. 

hi- 


I   I 


mM' 


.    27,025     1 

.    48,723  ,  2 

.    2Sjm     1 

.    40,592  ,  2 

.    41,0()4  !  2 

.    40,220     2 

27,240 

1 

..    38,082 

1 

.    24,051     1 

.    15,499  :  1 

. .    20  809  1  1 

. .    20,325     1 

. .      0,824  :  1 

. .    44,720  1  2 

.    18,129  j  1 

. .    23,039  ;  1 

. .    38.750  1  2 

. .  1  24.988  i  1 

. .    49,2(10  !  2 

..    31.832  I  2 

..    59.074     3 

. .      4,910 

. .      2,094 

. .  .1,390,091 

...    952,0(V 

t 

7 

...   444,08 

Miicoutimi  and 

on  one  ;  Leod; 

irislies  or  otlw 

b  a  total  ofl,('>i 

led. 
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This  Province,  including  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton,  is  bounded 
northwesterly  by  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick  and  the  Bay 
of  Fundy;  southeasterly  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  northeasterly 
by  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Straits  of  Northumberland. 
It  is  situate  between  43°  and  47"^  north  latitude,  and  between 
59''  40'  and  66°  25'  west  longitude,  and  contains  an  area  of 
18,600  square  miles.     Population  330,857. 

Geographical  Features. — From  the  peculiar  configuration 
of  the  Province,  stretching  out  like  a  wharf  into  ti:e  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  only  bound  to  New  Brunswick  by  an  isthmus  fifteen 
miles  wide,  it  has  few  rivers  which  exceed  fifty  miles  in  length, 
though  they  number  scores.  The  Avon,  Annapolis,  and  Shube- 
nacadie,  are  among  its  largest.  It  contains  upwards  of  400 
lakes,  of  which  Lakes  Rossignol  and  St.  George — the  former  30 
miles  long — are  the  largest. 

Nova  Scotia  has  a  coast  line  of  nearly  1,000  miles,  indented 
by  numerous  excellent  harbors,  of  which  Halifax  is  the  prin- 
cipal on  the  Atlantic  side.  Besides  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  its 
extensions,  Chiegnecto  and  Cumberland  Bays,  Minas  Basin,  an 
eastern  arm  of  the  former,  extends  near  Truro  fifty  miles  into 
the  Province.  It  is  from  15  to  20  miles  in  width.  The  Strait 
of  Canso,  one  of  the  outlets  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  divides 
Nova  Scotia  Proper  from  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton  ;  it  is  16 
miles  long,  and  from  half  a  mile  to  two  miles  in  width,  affording 
a  safe  and  convenient  passage  for  ships  between  the  ocean  and 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  geographical  outline  of  Cape 
Breton  is  of  no  definable  form  ;  its  nearest  approach  to  any  regu- 
lar form  is  that  of  a  triangle,  100  miles  in  length  from  base  to 
apex,  and  85  in  its  broadest  part.  Cape  Breton  contains  an 
area  of  nearly  3,000  square  miles.  In  its  interior  is  an  inland 
sea,  the  Bras  d'Or,  supplied  from  the  Atlantic  by  two  channels, 
each  about  30  miles  in  length.  This  salt-water  lake  covers  an 
area  of  about  500  square  miles,  and  is  separated  from  St.  Peter^s 
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Bay  by  an  isthmus  only  850  yards  across.  A  ship  canal  is  being 
constructed  across  this  neck  of  land. 

In  our  general  description  of  British  North  America  will  be 
found  a  brief  description  of  the  principal  mountain  ranges  of 
Nova  Scotia;  therefore  it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  in  addition,  that 
in  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton,  as  in  Nova  Scotia  Proper,  there  are 
several  hilly  districts,  separated  by  fertile  vales,  which  give  to 
the  country  a  picturesque  appearance.  Indeed  the  Province  is 
beautifully  interspersed  with  mountains,  hills,  lakes,  rivers,  and 
fertile  plains. 

Roads  extend  across  the  Province,  in  all  directions  ;  up  its 
rivers,  along  its  valleys,  and  almost  around  its  sea-girt  boundary. 
The  principal  parts  of  the  roads  are  skirted  by  settlements 
throughout  their  entire  'ength,  and  at  almost  every  harbor 
there  is  a  growing  town. 

Sable  Island,  which  has  been  the  scene  of  frequent  shipwrecks, 
is  situated  between  the  parallels  of  43^  and  44°  north  latitude, 
apd  between  60°  10'  and  59°  38'  west  longitude.  It  is  88  miles 
from  Gape  Ganso,  in  Nova  Scotia.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  cres- 
cent, and  is  about  25  miles  in  length,  by  about  a  mile  in  width, 
formed  of  sand  hills,  thrown  up  by  the  sea,  some  of  which  are 
80  feet  in  height.  Its  northeastern  bar  extends  about  13  miles 
into  the  sea,  at  which  point  the  water  is  six  fathoms  in  depth. 
It  possesses  herds  of  wild  horses,  known  as  Sable  Island  ponies, 
which  feed  on  the  wild  grasses  with  which  the  island  abounds. 

Commercially,  Nova  Scotia  occupies  a  prominent  position  on 
the  American  continent.  Her  numerous  seaports  and  rivers, 
arable  lands,  inexhaustible  mineral  treasures — gold,  copper, 
iron  ore,  coal,  &c. ;  her  fisheries,  and  maritime  position,  being 
in  the  track  of  ships  from  Europe,  with  the  ultimate  prospect 
of  being  the  Atlantic  terminus  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Atlantic 
Railroad  ;  with  hundreds  of  local  advantages,  add  materially  to 
her  commercial  wealth. 

St.  PauPs  Island  is  situated  in  the  main  entraiice  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence ;  about  ten  miles  from  Gape 
Breton.    It  is  three  miles  in  length  and  nearly  one  in  breadth ; 
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and  is  surrounded  by  deep  water,  but  has  no  harbors.  There 
I  are  some  hills  on  it  varying  from  300  to  450  feet  in  height.  Two 
I  light-houses  assist  to  guide  vessels  past  it  in  safety. 

Progressive  Population  of  Nova  Scotia  by  Counties ;  also  number 

of  Representatives. 


Counties. 

County  Towns. 

Years. 

Repre- 
senta- 
tives. 

1838. 

1851. 

1861. 

Halifax 

Lunenburg . . 

Queen's 

Shelburne.... 
Yarmouth.... 

Digby 

Annapolis. .. 

King's 

Hants 

Cumberland.. 
Colchester... 

Pictou 

Guysborough 
Antigonish... 
Richmond... 
Cape  Breton. 

Victoria 

Inverness.... 

City  of  Halifax. 
Lunenburg. ... 

Liverpool 

Shelburne 

Yarmouth 

Diffbv 

28570 

12058 

5798 

6831 

9189 

9269 

11989 

13709 

11399 

7572 

11228 

21449 

7447 

7103 

7667 

I   14111 

13642 

39112 
16395 
7256 
10622 
13142 
12252 
14285 
14138 
14330 
14339 
15469 
25593 
10838 
13467 
10381 
17500 
10100 
10917 

49021 
19632 

9365 
10668 
15446 
14751 
16753 
18731 
17460 
19533 
20045 
28785 
12713 
14871 
12607 
20866 

9643 
19967 

5 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

jyif^wj 

Annapolis 

Kentville 

Windsor 

Amherst 

Truro ......... 

3 

4 
4 

3 

4 

Pictou 

Guysborough.... 

Antigonish 

Arichat 

Sydney 

Baddeck 

Port  Hood 

4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 

18  Counties 

1 

199028 

276117 

330857 

55 

Increase 

77089 

54740 
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NEWFOUNDLAND. 

This  island  is  bounded  easterly  and  southerly  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  westerly  by  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Strait 
of  Belle  Isle.  It  is  situate  between  the  parallels  of  4G°  40'  ami 
51°  40'  north  latitude,  and  between  52°  44'  and  59°  30'  west 
longitude,  and  contains  36,000  square  miles,  with  a  population, 
including  part  of  Labrador,  of  122,250. 

Labrador,  in  the  early  history  of  the  country,  was  attached  to 
the  Government  of  Newfoundland,  afterwards  united  to  Canada, 
and  re-united  to  the  former  in  1808.  It  is  separated  from  New- 
foundland Proper  by  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle,  which  is  twelve 
miles  wide  and  sixty  miles  in  length.  It  extends  from  the  fiftieth 
to  the  sixty-first  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  from  the  fifty-sixtli 
to  the  seventy-eighth  degree  of  west  longitude  —  from  the 
Strait  of  Belle  Isle  to  Hudson  Bay,  1,000  miles,  and  from  the 
parallel  of  fifty,  north  latitude,  to  Hudson  Strait,  800  miles; 
containing  an  area  of  about  400,000  square  miles.  This  vast 
section  of  country,  though  situated  far  north  in  a  frigid  climate, 
where  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  does  not  exceed  the 
freezing  point,  and  where  nothing  can  grow  capable  of  sup- 
porting human  life,  still  contains  a  resident  population  of  10,000 
or  12,000,  including  the  Moravians  and  Esquimaux,  who  live. 
principally,  by  fishing  and  hunting.  The  Moravians  have  name' 
rous  mission-stations  along  its  extensive  coast  line.  The  coast 
of  Labrador  is  also  visited,  during  the  summer  season,  by  from 
20,000  to  30,000  persons,  for  fishing  purposes,  for  which  it  is 
famed. 

Leaving,  for  want  of  reliable  information,  e.  further  description 
of  this  sterile  and  inhospitable  region,  we  direct  the  readers 
attention  to  the  more  important  section  of  the  Newfoundland 
domain,  Newfoundland  Proper. 

This  island  is  290  miles  in  breadth,  by  3Y0  in  length,  and 
about  1,000  miles  in  circumference.  It  lies  nearly  in  the  form 
of  an  equilateral  triangle,  with  its  northern  angle  towards 
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Lal>rador,  and  its  western  angle  within  fifty  miles  of  Nova 
Scotia. 

The  physical  formation  of  Newfoundland  differs  materially 
from  that  of  its  neighboring  colonies,  presenting  from  the  sea  a 
wild  and  sterile  appearance.  Its  surface  is  diversified  by  moun- 
tains, hills,  marshes,  barrens,  lakes,  ponds  and  tracts  of  arable 
lands.  Some  of  the  mountains  between  Conception  and  St. 
Mary's  Bays,  on  the  south,  range  from  1,000  to  1,400  feet  in 
height.  There  are  numerous  other  places,  both  on  the  east  and 
west  sides,  where  the  mountain  summits  reach  the  height  of 
1,000  feet ;  and  the  hills,  varying  in  height  from  300  to  700  feet, 
may  be  counted  by  hundreds. 

The  tracts  known  as  marshes,  are  open  tracts,  covered  with 

moss,  which  act  as  a  sponge  in  the  retention  of  water.     Some 

of  the  mossy  districts  produce  marsh  plants,  and  grass,  which 

^  are  of  little  use  as  food  for  cattle.   The  barrens  occupy  the  tops 

of  hills. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  physical  peculiarities  of  New- 
foundland is  the  number  of  its  lakes  and  ponds.  Contrary, 
however,  to  general  usage,  the  larger  sheets  of  water  are  desig- 
nated "ponds,"  and  the  smaller  ones  " lakes."  From  the  top  of 
Powderhorn  Hill,  at  the  head  of  Trinity  Bay,  it  is  said,  upwards 
of  150  ponds  have  been  counted.  Som?  are  situated  on  the  tops 
of  the  hills,  as  well  as  in  the  valleys.  They  vary  in  size,  from 
fifty  yards  in  diameter  to  lakes  upwards  of  four  miles  in  breadth, 
and  thirty  in  length.  The  aggregate  area  of  the  fresh  water  lakes 
and  ponds  of  this  island  is  estimated  to  be  equal  to  one-third 
its  whole  area.  Their  outlets  to  the  sea  are  narrow  winding 
streams,  which  nowhere  assume  the  magnitude  of  navigable 
rivers,  though  many  of  them  are  capable  of  driving  water-power 
machinery. 

Harbors. — Newfoundland  is  a  country  of  harbors.  Its  whole 
contour  is  indented  by  bays  and  estuaries,  which  penetrate  to 
the  bases,  and  wind  between  the  spurs  of  the  hills  and  moun- 
tains. Many  of  these  harbors  are  capable  of  containing,  in  safety, 
the  whole  British  navy.    The  water  is  generally  deep  to  the 
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base  of  its  rocky  coast  line.  Beginning  at  Cape  Race,  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  island,  the  principal  westerly  bay; 
are  :  St.  Mary's,  Placentia,  Fortune,  St.  George's,  Bay  of  Islands, 
Bonne,  and  St.  John.  From  Caj-c  Race,  northeasterly,  the 
principal  are,  St.  Johns,  at  the  capital,  Conception,  Trinity  ("n 
miles  long  by  30  in  breadth),  Bonavista,  Notre  Dame,  White, 
and  Hare  Bays.  These  bays  vary  in  length,  from  25  to  10  miles, 
and  are  of  great  breadth,  affording,  within  each  of  them,  nume- 
rous well  sheltered  harbors ;  in  addition  to  which,  the  whole 
coast  is  lined  with  excellent  harbors,  affording  safe  anchoragt; 
for  all  classes  of  vessels.  Indeed  within  each  bay  numerous 
harbors  abound. 

The  forest  Arees  of  Newfoundland  are  generally  of  small 
growth,  indicating  the  sterility  of  the  soil.  There  are  some 
isolated  spots,  however,  where  they  are  of  large  size,  and  where 
the  soil  is  productive  ;  but  the  rocky  character  of  the  country 
retards  its  cultivation. 

"There  is,"  says  an  intelligent  correspondent,  who  holds  a 
high  official  position  in  the  colony,  and  takes  special  interest 
in  its  progress,  "  considerable  cultivation  along  the  seaboard  of 
the  settled  districts  ;  and  a  large  portion  of  the  land  around  St. 
Johns  is  under  cultivation  ;  but  agriculture  is  only  pursued  as 
an  auxiliary  to  the  fisheries,  and  it  will  require  no  small  degree 
of  privation  to  be  endured  by  the  settlers  of  this  colony,  to 
force  them  to  give  more  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
than  has  hitherto  been  the  case  ;  the  prosecution  of  the  fisheries 
alone,  not,  as  a  general  rule,  sufficing  to  keep  the  people  (un- 
aided by  agriculture)  in  comfort  and  independence."  The 
settled  districts  are  principally  limited  to  the  southeast  coast. 
A  description  of  the  minerals,  fisheries,  and  other  resources  of 
this  colony,  will  be  found  under  their  proper  heads. 
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Table  showing  the  Civil  Divisions,  Population,  and  Representatives 

of  each  District  for  1857. 


Names  of  Districts. 


No.  of 
Inhabi- 
tants. 


Ctf 


O   ca 


St.  Johns,  East 

St.  Johns,  West 

Harbor  Maine  (Conception  Bay) 

Port-de-Grave  ditto 

Harbor  Grace  ditto 

Carbonear  ditto 

Bay-de-Verds  ditto ..... 

Trinity  Bay 

Bonavista 

Twillingate  and  Fogo 

Ferrylaud 

Placentia  and  St.  Mary's 

Burin 

Fortune  Bay 

Burgeo  and  LaPoile 

Totals 

French  shore 


17352 

13124 
5386 
G489 

10067 
5233 
6221 

10736 
8850 
9717 
5228 
8334 
5529 
3492 
3545 


119304 


J334 


3 
3 
2 
1 

•  ■  • 

1 
1 
3 
3 
2 
2 
3 
2 
1 
1 


28 


NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

This  Province  is  bounded  northwesterly  by  Canada  and  the 
Bay  Chaleurs  ;  northeasterly  by  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  Strait  of  Northumberland ;  southerly  by  Nova  Scotia  and 
the  Bay  of  Fundy ;  and  southwesterly  by  the  State  of  Maine. 
It  lies  between  the  parallels  of  45''  and  48<'  north  latitude,  and 
between  64^  and  68°  west  longitude.  Its  area  is  32,000  square 
miles,  and  its  population  is  252,047. 
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Bays,  Rivers,  Lakes,  Hiohlands,  Roads,  &c. — Bays, —  The 
whole  seaboard  of  the  Province  is  indented  with  spacious  bay? 
and  inlets,  affording  safe  anchorage  for  shipping.  The  princijial 
are  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  100  miles  long,  its  greatest  width  being 
45  miles  ;  Chiegnecto  and  Cumberland  Days  are  extensions  of 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  ;  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  at  the  southerly  anjrl? 
of  the  Province.  On  the  north-east  are,  Bay  Verte,  Shcdiac, 
Cocaigne,  Richibucto,  and  Miramichi,  offshoots  of  Northumber- 
land Strait;  and  in  the  northwest  is  the  spacious  Bay  Ghalcun, 
or  Bay  of  Heats,  as  its  name  imports,  80  miles  long  ;  its  greatest 
breadth  is  27  miles. 

Rivers. —  Almost  every  square  mile  of  New  Brunswick  ij 
watered  by  running  streams.  The  River  St.  John,  which  takes 
its  rise  partly  in  Canada,  and  partly  in  the  State  of  Maine,  is  450 
miles  long,  and  discharges  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  It  has 
numerous  tributary  streams,  some  of  which  are  100  miles  long, 
and  interlock  with  the  Miramichi  and  Restigouche.  This  river 
traverses  seven  counties  of  the  province,  aflfording  an  outlet 
for  the  products  of  the  forests,  mines,  and  soils.  The  other 
principal  rivers  emptying  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy  are  the  Si 
Croix,  80  miles  long,  forming  a  part  of  the  boundary  between 
this  province  and  Maine,  and  the  Petitcodiac,  100  miles  long, 
discharging  into]  Chiegnecto  Bay.  On  the  north  coast,  the 
Richibucto  50  miles  long,  the  Miramichi,  and  Restigouche, 
each  200  miles  long,  are  the  principal  rivers.  The  two  former 
discharge  into  harbors  of  the  same  name,  and  the  latter  into  th« 
Bay  Chaleurs.  Along  the  coast  line  of  the  province,  including 
the  Bays  Chaleurs  and  Fundy,  500  miles,  there  are  scores  of 
rivers,  varying  in  length  from  ten  to  forty  miles. 

Lakes.— The  whole  country  is  dotted  with  lakes,  from  those 
of  a  square  mile  in  area  to  that  containing  100  square  miles  of 
surface.  Those  discharging  into  St.  John  River  are  Temiscouata 
at  its  head.  Grand,  aAd  Washademoah  Lakes,  in  Queen's  County, 
Belle  Isle  Bay,  a  recess  of  the  River  St.  John,  and  the  two 
Oromocto  Lakes.    The  others  are  small. 

Highlands. — New  Brunswick  is  generally  a  flat  country.   On 
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its  northeftstern  coast,  from  the  Bay  Chaleura  to  the  boundary 
of  Nova  Scotia,  200  miles,  there  is  hardly  a  hill  exceeding  three 
liiindrcd  feet  in  height.  There  are  some  elevated  lands,  far 
below  the  height  of  mountains,  skirting  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and 
River  St.  John;  but  the  only  section  of  a  mountainous  character 
is  that  bordering  on  Canada  and  the  River  Restigouche,  which 
forms  a  part  of  the  boundary,  and  hero  the  country  is  beautifully 
diversiticd  by  oval-topped  hills,  varying  from  five  hundred  feet 
to  eight  hundred  feet  in  height,  clothed  with  lofty  forest  trees 
ftlraost  to  iheir  summits,  and  surrounded  by  fertile  valleys  and 
table  lands. 

Roads. — Nearly  the  whole  external  boundary  of  the  province, 
800  mile?!,  is  traversed  by  coach  roads.  There  are  few  roads 
across  the  province  from  the  Strait  of  Northumberland  to  the 
River  St.  John.  There  are  excellent  roads  on  both  sides  of  this 
river,  and  roads  arc  to  be  found  bordering  almost  every  stream 
of  any  magnitude,  besides  cross-roads  piercing  the  wilderness 
at  all  points.  The  settlements  along  the  principal  roads  are 
[nearly  all  continuous. 

The  roads  are  divided  into  great  roads  and  bye-roads  ;  the 
great  roads  being  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Works,  and 
the  bye-roads  under  local  commissioners. 

The  total  length  of  great  roads  in  the  province  in  1855  was 
1,630  miles,  and  in  1861,  2,203  miles. 

The  total  cost  of  building  and  repairing  roads  and  bridges 
|was:  in  1858,  $72,856;  in  1859,  $81,973;  in  1860,  $90,716 ;  in 
1861,  $81,973  ;  and  in  1864,  $134,900. 

The  streams  are  spanned  by  bridges,  principally  of  wood. 
[The  River  St.  John,  however,  is  crossed,  in  two  places  by  sus- 
pension bridges;  that  near  the  lower  falls,  at  the  City  of  St. 
I  John,  is  630  feet  long,  and  the  other,  at  the  Grand  Falls,  is 
nearly  the  same  length. 
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Progressive  Population  of  New  Brunswick  by  Counties ;  also 
number  of  Members  of  Assembly, 


Name. 


City  of  St.  John.. 

"    Fredericton. 
-Oounty  of  St.  John 

"  King's 

"  Queen's 

"  Sunbury 

"  York 

"  Carleton 

**  Victoria 

"  Charlotte.... 

"  Albert 

"  Westmorland 

"  Kent 

*'  Nortiiumbl'd. 

"  Gloucester... 

"  Bestigouche. 


County  Towns. 


City  of  St.  John. 

Sussex 

Gagetown 

Oromocto • 

Fredericton 

Woodstock....  > 
Grand  Falls..  J 

St.  Andrews 

Hopewell > 

Dorchester.. ..  > 

Richibucto 

Newcastle 

Bathurst  

Dui  housie 


Totals,  14  Counties 


Increase, 


1840. 


19281 
4002 
13676 
14464 
8232 
4260 
9993 

11219 

18178 

17686 

7477 

14620 

7751 

3161 


154000 


1851. 


22745 

4458 
15630 
18842 
10634 

5301 
13170 
11108 

5408 
19938 

6313 
17814 
11410 
15064 
11704 

4161 


1861. 


•  •  •  .  •  • 


193800 


39800 


•48922 
23283 
13359 

6057 

♦23393 

16663 

7701 
23663 

9444 
25547 
15854 
18801 
15076 

4874 


252047 


58247 


4 

3 

1 

2 

4 

2 

2 

4 

2 

4 
•) 


i'il 


4 
2 
2 


41 


k' 


*  In  the  population  for  St.  John  and  York  for  1861,  are  included  that  of 
the  cities  also. 

The  increase  in  population  has  been  very  remarkable,  being 
three  and  a  half  times  in  the  last  thirty -seven  years,  and  two 
and  a  quarter  times  in  the  last  twenty-seven  years. 

PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND 

Is  situated  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  is  divided  from 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  by  the  Strait  of  Northumber- 
land. It  lies  between  45«>  56'  and  47«'  4'  north  latitude,  and 
between  62?  and  64»  23'  west  longitude.    Its  extreme  length  is 
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16663 
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23663 

4 

9444 

2 

2554*? 

4 
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15854 

1 

18801 

4 

15076 
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4874 
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130  miles ;  its  breadth  varies  from  four  to  thirty-four  miles ;  its 
(area  i3  2,133  square  miles,  and  its  population  in  1861  was  80,857. 

Prince  Edward  Island  is  an  undulating  country.     The  only 

liills  of  any  magnitude,  few  of  which  rise  above  the  height  of 

JOG  feet,  are  situated  near  the  eastern  and  northern  extremities, 

ind  along  the  central  districts  ;  nearly  all  of  which  are  capable 

)f  being  profitably  cultivated,  to  their  very  summits. 

Numerous  bays  and  harbors  indent  its  coast  line.  The  prin- 
cipal bay  on  the  south  is  Cardigan,  the  entrance  to  George- 
town— the  shire  town  of  King's  County.  Hillsborough  Bay, 
Ibe  entrance  to  Charlottetown,  the  capital  of  the  island,  faces 
the  Strait  of  Northumberland.  These  two  bays  are  deep  and 
Ipacious,  affording  safe  anchorage  for  a  large  class  of  ships. 
["he  other  bays  facing  the  strait  are  Bedeque  and  Egmont ;  and 
[hose  on  the  east  side,  facing  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  are 
lolland,  Richmond,  and  St.  Peter's  Bays.  There  are  seven 
)ther  small  bays,  which  afford  safe  anchorage  for  small  class 
ressels.  The  harbors  on  the  northeast  side  are  obstructed  by 
(and  bars,  rendering  them  accessible  only  to  small  vessels. 

The  rivers  of  the  island,  though  numbering  upwards  of  thirty, 
^re  not  extensive.  At  the  heads  of  the  bays  and  harbors  small 
[ivers  diverge  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  rendering  road- 
laking  expensive,  in  consequence  of  the  number  and  extent  of 
bridges.  The  country,  nevertheless,  is  traversed  in  all  direc- 
jions  by  excellent  highways. 

There  is  no  section  of  the  Lower  Provinces,  of  the  same  extent, 
rhere  the  percentage  of  good  land  is  so  large  as  on  this  island. 
Its  soils  are  principally  composed  of  red  sandstone  ;  hence  their 
adaptation  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  oats,  and  other  cereals,  and 
ilso  potatoes.  This  little  island,  not  more  than  a  tenth  in  size 
|fNew  Brunswick,  produces  food  for  nearly  double  its  own 
(opulation. 

The  civil  divisions  of  Prince  Edward  Island  are  somewhat 
[ifferent  from  those  of  the  other  colonies.  It  was  originally 
iid  oat  into  counties,  parishes,  and  lots.  Each  locality  is 
Generally  known  by  the  number  of  its  lot. 
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Table  showing  the  Subdivisions,  Progressive  Population,  and  Nun. 
her  of  Representatives,  of  Prince  Edward  Island. 


County. 

Shire  Towns. 

Lots. 

Parishes. 

Population. 

1827 

1841 

1848 

1861 

Prince. 

Summerside . . . 

1  13 

2  14 

3  15 

4  16 

5  17 

6  18 

7  19 

8  25 

9  26 

10  27 

11  28 
12 

North  Parish 
Egmont 
Halifax 
Richmond 
St.  David's 

16017 

21401 

v. 

Queen's 

Charlottetown. 

20  66 

21  33 

22  36 

23  37 
27    48 

24  49 

33  60 

34  67 
32    58 

29  60 

30  62 
81 

Granville 
Charlotte 
Hillsborough 
Bedford 
St.  John 

32017 

39526 

1 

King's. 

Georgetown . . . 

43  65 

44  64 

45  53 

46  62 

47  51 

38  66 

39  59 

40  61 

41  63 

42  64 
56 

1 

East  Parish 

St.  Patrick's 

St.  George 

St.  Andrew's 

1 

15475 

19931 

1'^ 

Totals.. 

8 

66 

1 

14           23266 

1 

47033 

62599  80857 

1 

* 

King's  County  is  situated  in  the  east.  Prince  County  in  tlie| 
north,  and  Queen's  County  in  the  centre. 
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Horif  and  Num. 
sland. 


lation. 


1848     1861 


15017 


21401 


32017 


39525 


15476 


19931   1" 


62599  80857 


I  County  in  the 


VANCOUVER  ISLAND 

Is  situated  in  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  and  is  divided  from  British 
Columbia  by  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  90  miles  in  width.  This  Island 
is  278  miles  long,  and  55  in  width.  Populalion  11,463.  Victoria, 
its  capital,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Royal  Bay,  on  the  south 
end  of  the  Island  ;  population  4,000.  The  agricultural  and  other 
fesources  of  this  island  will  be  found  under  their  proper  heads,- 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

This  colony  is  bounded  southerly  by  Washington  Territory, 
United  States,  (49<>  N.  lat.) ;  westerly  by  the  Gulf  of  Georgia; 
northerly  by  Simpson  River  and  the  Finlay  branch  of  Peace  River ; 
aad  easterly  by  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  about  450  miles  in 
length,  and  250  in  width.  Area  213,500  square  miles,  or  136,- 
640,000  acres.  Population  varies  from  7,000  in  winter  to  10,000" 
in  summer. 

The  Imperial  Act  constituting  this  a  separate  colony,  pro- 
vides for  its  union  with  that  of  Vancouver  Island,  with  which  it 
is  at  present  connected. 

The  physical  features  of  this  extensive  colony  are  but  partially 
known.  Until  very  recently  it  was  considered  a  valueless  coun- 
try ;  not,  said  a  member  of  the  British  Parliament,  worth  £20,000. 

The  country  abounds  in  useful  minerals,— gold,  silver,  coal,, 
iron  ore,  &c.    It  contains  extensive  tracts  of  fertile  lands. 

The  civil  divisions  are  :  New  Westminster,  Douglas,  Yale,- 
Lytton,  Hope,  Shimilkomeen,  Lilloet,  and  Cariboo. 

The  whole  country  is  beautifully  diversified  by  lofty  hills  and' 
mountains,  and  well-watered  vales  ;  the  latter  affording  ricb 
pasturage. 

The  Fraser  River,  1 ,000  miles  long,  traverses  nearly  the  entire- 
length  of  the  colony,  from  north  to  south.    It  has  over  fifty  trib- 
utaries, the  Thompson  and  the  Stewart  being  the  principal.    The  • 
northern  branch  of  the  Columbia  River  skirts  the  western  slope 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  running  parallel  to  the  Fraser  River 
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for  400  miles.  Simpson  River  runs  through  the  northern 
boundary  of  this  colony  for  300  miles.  The  Fraser  is  navi- 
gable  for  steamers  for  about  100  miles.  These  rivers,  with 
their  eastern  affluents,  traverse  the  far-famed  Cariboo  Gold 
Fields,  allowed  to  be.  the  richest  in  the  world.  Victoria,  on 
Vancouver  Island,  and  New  Westminster,  on  the  mainland,  are 
the  principal  centres  of  trade.  The  former,  situated  at  Royal 
Bay,  on  the  south  of  the  Island,  is  the  seat  of  government,  and 
contains  4,000  inhabitants  ;  the  latter  is  fifteen  miles  up  the 
Fraser  River,  and  contains  about  1000  souls. 

The  climate  on  the  Pacific  is  as  mild  as  that  of  England  ;  but 
the  summer  season  diminishes  in  length  according  to  the  increase 
of  distance  inland.  At  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  snow  con- 
tinually lies  on  the  tops  of  the  highlands,  the  summer  season 
does  not  exceed  three  months  in  the  year. 

The  seaboard  and  rivers  teem  with  fish  ;  salmon  are  very 
abundant.  The  river  banks,  and  other  parts  of  the  interior,  are 
clothed  with  heavy  forest  timber. 

The  products  of  the  forests  exported  to  Australia,  China  and 
South  America,  in  1856,  amounted  to  5,200,000  feet. 

HUDSON  BAY  TERRITORY. 

Nominally  this  territory  embraced  all  the  country,  cxcliisivt 
of  Canada,  between  the  coast  of  Labrador  and  the  Pacific  Ocean: 
including  British  Columbia,  the  North-West  Indian  Territories, 
lying  between  British  Columbia  and  Canada,  Labrador  and  th? 
northern  regions  ;  containing  about  3,000,000-aares.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  whole  is  variously  estimated.  A  charter  of  all  this 
territory  was  granted  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  in  16 TO,  the 
fur  trade  of  which  they  monopolized  for  189  years.  The  country 
is  divided  into  fifty-one  trading  stations,  to  which  the  hunters  and 
trappers  resort  with  furs.  The  total  number  of  persons  employed 
by  the  Company  is  about  3000.    This  charter  ceased  in  1859. 

By  the  treaty  of  1825,  between  England  and  Russia,  the 
boundary  between  English  and  Russian  America,  on  the  Pacific; 
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begins  at  the  south-west  end  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  in 
latitude  54°  40'  N.,  and  follows  the  Pacific  coast,  northerly  for 
300  miles,  with  a  breadth  of  30  miles  inland.  Along  this  fron- 
tier numerous  navigable  rivers,  the  Stickeen,  500  miles  long, 
and  others  of  less  magnitude,  penetrate  the  interior.  The  bed 
of  this  hyperborean  river,  170  miles  north  of  Fort  Simpson,  is 
auriferous.  In  fact,  the  western  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
beginning  at  the  United  States  boundary,  and  extending  500 
toiles  northward,  is  apparently  one  vast  gold  field. 

The  principal  rivers  have  been  already  referred  to  in  a  former 
part  of  this  work.  The  Katchewan,  and  its  two  leading  affluents, 
the  north  and  south  Saskatchewan,  traverse  900  miles  of  the 
country  between  Lake  Winnipeg  and  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Further  north,  the  Mackenzie  River,  with  its  tributaries  the 
Peace  and  others,  waters  the  country.  The  whole  territory  is 
dotted  with  lakes,  of  which  Great  Bear  Lake,*  far  north,  is  250 
miles  long  by  240  broad ; — Great  Slave  Lake  is  300  miles  long 
by  50  broad ;  Athabasca  Lake,  250  miles  long  by  40  broad ; 
Lake  Winnipeg,  situate  G50  miles  north-west  of  Lake  Superior, 
280  miles  long  by  50  broad,  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  a  tri- 
butary of  Lake  Superior,  TO  miles  each  way. 

The  country  between  Lake  Winnipeg  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, along  the  southern  boundary,  is  well  adapted  for  colo- 
nization. Numerous  herds  of  buffalo  find  abundance  of  excellent 
pasturage  upon  its  fertile  plains. 

A  railway  from  Canada  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  a  desideratum^ 
as  a  means  of  aiding  the  settlement  of  the  country,  and  as  a 
speedy  and  safe  mode  of  transit  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans. 


*  It  is  80  called  in  consequence  of  being  perpendicularly  under  the 
Great  Bear  in  the  northern  heavens. 
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Table  of  Latitudes  and  LongitudeSy  and  Longitudes  in  Time^  of 
some  of  the  principal  Places  and  Headlands  in  British  North 
America. 


Names  of  Places. 


IN   CANADA. 

Quebec  City 

Kingston 

River  dii  Loup 

Montreal 

Toronto  . .    .......... 

Gasp^ 

Carlisle 


•■  •  •   *  ft  •  t 


IN   NOVA   SCOTIA. 

Halifax 

Annapolis.- 

Amherst 

Brier  Island  Light 

Digby  Gut  Light 

Sidney  Lighv,  Cape  Breton 

Whitehaven 

Wallace 

Pugwash  Harbor , . . . 

Sable  Island  (wes-t  end) 

"        "        (east  end) 

Canso  Light ».,, 

Pictou  Light 


IN    NEWFOUNDLAND, 

St.  Johns 

Gape  Ray. , 

Cape  Race. ... 


. . ...  * 


IN   NEW   BRUNSWICK. 

St.  John 

Campobello 

Fredericton 

Quaco  Light 

Woodstock 


North 
Latitude 


West  Longitude. 


In  Arc. 


D. 

M. 

D. 

H. 

46 

48 

71 

12 

44 

08 

76 

40 

47 

50 

69 

32 

45 

31 

73 

35 

43 

39 

79 

21 

48 

45 

64 

12 

48 

00 

65 

22 

44 

39 

63 

36 

44 

49 

65 

44 

45 

49 

64 

13 

44 

14 

66 

22 

44 

33 

65 

47 

46 

18 

60 

09 

45 

14 

61 

11 

45 

49 

63 

26 

45 

53 

63 

37 

43 

57 

60 

14 

43 

59 

59 

48 

45 

19 

61 

00 

45 

41 

62 

40 

47 

34 

52 

43 

47 

37 

•59 

20 

46 

40 

53 

08 

46  16 

44  53 

45  57 

45  20 

46  09 


66  04 

66  58 

66  32 
65  32 

67  35 


In  Time. 


5 

4 
4 
5 

4 

4 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
4 
4 


4 

4 
4 
4 
4 


M.  S. 

44  50 

06  40 

38  01 

54  20 

17  24 

16  50 

21  28 


14    26 
22    56 


16 

51 

25 

30 

23 

10 

00 

36 

04  44 

13  45 

14  43 
00  56 
59  12 
04  00 
10  41 


i  Charlo 
I  East  P 
I   Point  I 


\J4 


3     30 

3     57    21 


24  14 

27  50 

26  08 

22  08 

30  19 
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jongitude. 

In  Time. 

1  H.      M.     s. 

14     44    50 

5     06    40 

4     38     Ol 

4     54    20 

5     17    24 

4     16    50 

4     21    28 

4     14    26 

4     22    56 

4     16    51 

4     25    30 

4     23     10 

1  4     00    36 

4     04    44 

4     13    45 

4     14    43 

4     00    56 

3     59    12 

4    04    00 

4     10    41 

3     30    52 

3     57    21 

4     24    14 

4     27    50 

■   4     26    08 

■    4     22    08 

■  4     30    19 

Table  of  Latitudes  and  Longitudes^  ^c. — Continued. 


Names  of  Places. 


North 
Latitude 


IN  NEW   BRUNSWICK. 

Bay  Verte 

Cape  Tormentine 

Shediac 

Cocaigne  Head 

Ricliibucto  River  (mouth) 

Point  Esciiraenac 

Fox  Island,  Miramichi 

Shippegan  Harbor,  Bay  Chaleurs 
Bathurst  Harbor 

IN  PRINCE   EDWARD   ISLAND. 

Charlotte  town 

East  Point 

Point  Prim 

IN  FOREIGN   PLAGES. 

Liverpool,  England 

Valentia,  Ireland 

Boston  Light,  Massachusetts  . . . 

New  York 

Portland  Light,  Maine 


o. 

46 
46 
46 
46 
46 
47 
47 
47 
47 


M. 

01 
09 
25 
19 
43 
05 
04 
45 
39 


West  Longitude. 


46  14 
46  27 
46  03 


53  25 

51  50 

42  20 
40  43 

43  37 


In. 

A.rc. 

D. 

M. 

64 

02 

63 

49 

64 

35 

64 

31 

64 

19 

64 

48 

65 

04 

64 

43 

65 

38 

63 

08 

In  Time. 


H. 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


M.  B. 

16  08 

15  16 

18  18 

18  05 

19  14 

19  13 

20  16 
18  52 
22  31 


62  00 

63  05 


2  59 

10  23 

70  54 

74  01 

70  13 


4  12  32 
4  08  00 
4     13     40 


0  12  00 

0  41  32 

4  43  34 

4  56  04 

4  40  5;. 


These  colonies  have  erected  one  hundred  lighthouses  along 
their  coasts,  rendering  navigation  comparatively  safe. 
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Summary  of  the  Population  of  the  British  North  American 

Colonies. 

Canada 2,501,370 

Nova  Scotia 330,857 

New  Brunswick 252,047 

Newfoundland 122,250 

British  Columbia,   Hudson  Bay  Territory,  and  La- 
brador   280,000 

Prince  Edward  Island ^ 80,857 

Total  population  in  1861 3,487,381 


Table  showing  the  Length,  Breadth,  number  of^^cres^  and 
Head  Quarters  of  each  Colony. 


MmeorC^lony/^'^^ll^' 


Breadth. 
Miles. 


Area. 
Acres. 


Head  Quarters. 


Canada 

Nova  Scotia. .. 
NewBrunswick. 
Prince  E.  Island 
Newfoundland  . 
Br.  Columbia  . . 
Vancouver  Isl'd 


1200 

300 

350 

100 

190 

150 

130 

30 

409 

300 

450 

250 

278 

55 

160,405,220  Ottawa. 
13,534,200  Halifax. 
17,600,000  Fredericton. 

1,365,4001  Charlottetown. 
23,040,000  St.  Johns. 
136,640,000  N.  Westminster. 
8,320,000'Victoria. 


The  Atlantic  Provinces  of  British  North  America  have  doubled 
their  aggregate  population  in  the  last  eighteen  years.  Canada 
West  has  nearly  trebled  its  population  in  this  period.  This 
ratio  of  increase  exceeds  that  of  the  principal  State  of  the  Ame- 
rican Union.  Western  Canada  exceeds  every  State  in  popu- 
lation, except  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia.  Lower 
Canada  has  a  population  equal  to,  or  greater  than  thirty-two 
of  the  States  and  territories  of  the  Union.  Nova  Scotia  exceeds 
in  population  eight  of  the  States  and  the  six  territories.  The 
progress  in  population  of  the  cities  of  British  North  America 
compares  very  favorably  with  those  of  the  Union,  to  which  the 
tide  of  emigration  has  been  flowing  at  a  rapid  rate. 


!)  I 
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Ji  Comparative  Statement  of  the  quantity  of  Arable  Lands  in  the 

following  Countries. 


Name  of  Country. 


Total  Acres 


•  •  •  •  •  • 


Canada  

New  Brunswick 

Nova  Scotia 

I'rince  Edward  Island. . 
Newfoundland  ........ 

England  and  Wales. . . . 

Scotland 

Ireland 


130,000,000 
14,000,000 
10,000,000 
1,300,000 
3,000,000 
32,728,000 
11,215,000 
17,025,280 


30,405,220 

3,GOO,000 

3,534,200 

60,000 

20,040,000 
4,361,400 
8,523,930 
2,416,664 


160,405,220 
17,600,000 
13,534,200 
1,360,000 
23,040,000 
37,189,400 
19,738,930 
19,441,944 


The  preceding  estimates  for  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
are  extracted  from  Spackman^s  Reports,  London ;  and  those  for 
the  colonies  are  made  up  from  various  Provincial  Reports,  and 
will  be  found  a  very  close  approximation  to  the  truth.  The 
proportion  of  "  good  lands  "  in  the  colonies  bears  a  very  favor- 
able comparison  with  those  in  the  mother  country. 


Newfoundland  has  a  length  of  1,100  miles  of  seaboard;  Ca- 
nada, and  Nova  Scotia,  each  1,000  miles;  New  Brunswick,  500; 
Prince  Edward  Island,  350  ;  Labrador  and  Hudson  Bay  Terri- 
tory,  1,500  ;  and  British  Columbia,  900 ;  making  a  total  of  6,350 
miles  of  seaboard,  exclusive  of  Hudson  Bay,  which  has  a  circuit 
of  2,000  miles,  and  Hudson  Strait,  which  has  a  coast  line  of  1,500 
more. 

Add  to  this  extensive  seaboard  the  length  of  curvatures  of 
the  coast  lines,  and  we  have  not  less  than  12,000  miles,  besides 
the  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  interior. 
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Lands  in  the 


Total  Acres 


)  160,405,220 
)  17,600,000 
)  13,534,200 
l,3GO,O00 
23,040,000 
37,189,400 
19,738,930 
19,441,944 


and  Ireland, 
md  those  for 
Reports,  and 
truth.  The 
I  very  favor- 


iboard ;  Ca- 
swick,  500; 
Bay  Terrl- 
tal  of  6,350 
as  a  circuit 
ine  of  1,500 

irvatures  of 
pes,  besides 


SiluationSf  Dimensionn,  and  Areas  of  some  of  the  principal 
Islands  of  British  North  America. 


Name  of  Island. 

Situation.                ifj^: 

Bdth. 
Miles. 

Veres. 

Vowfniindland 

Atlantic  Ocean 

370 

8 

12 

290 
3 
9 

23040000 

llnllp  Tslo i 

N.  E.  coast  Newfoundland.. 

29,  Strait  of  Belle  Isle 

East  end  Nova  Scotia 

Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 

Pacific  Ocean 

Atlantic  Ocean 

Vnftn  Inlands ? 

T  nllir  f<lnild I 

Mingan  Inlands 

Cape  lireton  Inland  . . . 
Prince  Kdward  Island 

Anticosti 

Qu'n  Charlotte  Island 
Vancouver  Island  ... 

I^ahlo  T*<1niKl 

45 
110 
130 
123 
160 
278 

26 
3 

32 

21 

10 
86 
30 
30 
40 
66 

10 
6 

2000000 
1360000 
2000000 

'8326666 

St.  raul's  Island 

Montreal  Island ' 

Isle  Jesus , 

"    Orleans 1 

Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 

River  St.  Lawrence 

Lake  Huron , 

"266666 

80000 

<(    Bjc     

firoat  Manitoulin 

75 

20 

8 

12 

4 

35 

5 

19 

15 
5 
2 
3 

"i" 

56 

3000000 

(jrand  Manan..   

Campobello 

W'ncf  IslfS 

Bav  of  Fundv 

Northumberland  Strait. . . 

Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 

7  in  No.      Ditto 

Pirfoii  Island 

3000 

"Rrvon  Island 

Maffdalon  Islands 

78000 

Isle  aux  Coudres 

River  St.  Lawrence 

Ditto               

firosse  IsIp 

5i 

THE  PRINCIPAL  PRODUCTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  BRITISH 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

Canada. — This  province  exports  large  quantities  of  wheat, 
four,  and  other  agricultural  produce  ;  timber,  deals,  and  other 
products  of  the  forest ;  gold  and  copper  ;  fish  ;  ships  also  form  a 
large  item  in  the  scale  of  exports.  Iron  is  produced  in  large 
quantities  for  home  consumption. 

Nova  Scotia. — The  exports  of  this  colony  principally  consist 
of  deals  and  other  lumber  ;  fish  ;  gold  and  coal ;  oats,  potatoes, 
and  other  farm  products ;  the  value  of  vessels  exported  forma  a 
large  item  in  the  list. 
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New  Brunswick. — The  chief  products  exported  from  this  pro- 
vince  are  timber,  deals  and  other  lumber;  oats,  potatoes,  and 
fish.     A  large  number  of  vessels  arc  annually  exported. 

Prince  Edward  Island. — This  colony  exports  large  quantities 
of  agricultural  produce.     It  also  exports  vessels  and  lumber. 

Newfoundland. — Is  the  largest  exjjorter  in  the  world,  accor- 
ding to  population,  of  tlie  products  of  the  sea. 

British  Columbia. — The  chief  products  of  this  colony  consist 
of  gold,  coal,  timber,  and  lumber. 

Hudson  Bay  Territory. — The  principal  exports  are  furs.  The 
country  abounds  in  minerals  of  various  kinds. 


;i  :''t 

1  i 

li!  ji' 

lli'li 

CLIMATE. 

There  are  few  subjects,  connected  with  these  colonies,  on  which 
so  much  misconception,  and  even  misrepresentation,  exists,  aj 
there  does  with  reference  to  the  climate. 

"  The  farmer  is  condemned,  durin;^  one  season,  to  unwelcome  indo- 
lence."—Afwrray's  British  America. 

"  Winter  commences  in  November,  when  thick  fogs  and  snow  storm 
are  frequent."— Chambers'  Iv formation  for  the  People. 

"  Winter  is  by  far  the  plcasantest  season,  for  then  everybody  is  idle."- 
Backwoodsman. 

"  Winter,  in  Canada,  is  a  season  of  joy  and  pleasure  ;  the  cares  of 
business  are  laid  aside,  and  all  classes  and  ranks  indulge  in  a  general 
carnival." — Montgomery  Martin. 

"In  November  thick  fogs  and  snow  storms  betoken  that  winter  has 
set  in."— Butler's  Guide  to  Canada. 

• 

From  these  and  other  traditionary  details  of  the  severity  of 
the  climate  of  these  colonies,  a  stranger  would  conclude  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Canada  and  the  Lower  Provinces  are  sealed 
up,  during  six  months  of  the  year,  in  mountains  of  snow  ;  "  the 
farmer  condemned  to  unwelcome  indolence ; "  the  merchant  freed 
from  "  the  cares  of  business,"  and  that  "  all  classes  and  ranks 
indulge  in  a  general  carnival ; "  and  in  order  to  move  in  the 
open  air,  they  must  be  enrobed  in  furs  of  the  warmest  kind. 
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SuflTicc  it  to  gfiy  that  nil  experience  testifies  to  the  incorrectness 
of  these  statotneuts. 

The  following  facts  respecting  the  climate  of  Canada  are 
gleaned  fio'i^  J-  ^-  Uoi^nn's  admirable  prize  Essay  on  tl>c  resour- 
ces of  this  Province  : 

"  Her  inland  seas,  with  an  area  of  100,000  square  miles,  and  a 
sui)posod  content  of  11,000,000  cubic  miles  of  water — far  exceed- 
ing half  ilie  fresh  water  in  all  the  lakes  in  the  world, — exercise 
a  powerful  influence  in  modifying  the  two  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold.  The  uniformity  of  temperature  thus  produced,  although 
low,  is  found  to  be  highly  favorable  to  animal  and  vegetable 
life.  It  is  therefore  found  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  lakes 
the  most  delicate  fruits  are  reared  without  injury  ;  whilst  in 
places  four  or  five  degrees  farther  south  they  are  destroyed  by 
the  early  frosts.  *  *  Since  1818  the  climate  has  greatly 
changed,  owing  principally,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  large  clearings 
of  the  primeval  forests. 

"  The  salubrity  of  the  province  is  sufficiently  proved  by  its 
cloudless  skies,  its  elastic  air,  and  almost  entire  absence  of  fogs. 
The  lightness  of  the  atmosphere  has  a  most  invigorating  effect 
upon  the  spirits.  The  winter  frosts  are  severe  and  steady,  and 
the  summer  suns  are  hot,  and  bring  on  vegetation  with  wonder- 
ful rapidity.  *  *  Instead  of  alternate  rain,  snow,  sleet  and 
fog,  with  broken  up  and  impassable  roads,  as  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  the  Canadian  has  clear  skies,  a  fine  bracing  atmos- 
phere, with  the  rivers  and  many  of  the  smaller  lakes  frozen,  and 
the  inequalities  in  the  rude  tracks  through  the  woods  made 
smooth  by  snow — the  whole  face  of  the  country  being  literally 
macadamized  by  nature.  *  *  The  snow  forma  a  covering  for 
his  crops,  and  a  road  to  his  market. 

"  Comparing  the  two  provinces,  it  is  admitted  that  the  climate 
of  Upper  Canada  is  the  most  favorable  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, the  winter  being  shorter,  and  the  temperature  less  severe  ; 
but  the  brilliant  sky,  the  pure  elastic  air,  are  far  more  exhili- 
rating,  and  render  out-door  exercise  much  more  agreeable  "  in 
Lower  Canada."    The  climate  of  Canada  is  so  favorable  that 
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there  is  little  or  no  trouble  in  making  either  grain  or  grass. 
*  *  And  it  will  be  found,  on  an  average,  that  the  crops  are 
housed  in  half  the  time  and  with  half  the  labor  and  expense 
that  they  are  in  England." 

In  Lower  Canada  the  snow  appears  early  in  December, 
and  disappears  finally  about  the  middle  of  April ;  in  Western 
Canada  it  disappears  three  weeks  sooner. 

"  In  regard  to  the  climate  of  New  Brunswick,  I  feel  myself  compelled, 
by  all  the  evidence  I  have  collected,  unreservedly  to  admit  that  it  is  an 
exceedingly  liealthy  climate." — Professor  Johnston. 

"Although  ihe  winters  of  New  Brunswick  are  severe  (less  so,  however, 
than  those  of  Lower  Canada),  yet  the  cUmate  is  exceedingly  healthy."- 
M.  H.  Perley. 

"The  winter,  in  Nova  Scotia,  in  its  greatest  severity,  is  less  uncomfor- 
table  than  the  humid  atmosphere  of  this  season  in  Britain.  *  *  The 
climate  is  liighly  favorable  to  health  and  longevity."— Prise  Essay  6j/ 
T.  F.  Knight. 

"The  climate  is  decidedly  healthy,  and  there  is  no  disease  peculiarto 
New  Brunswick." — Dr.  Gesner. 

"  As  regards  climate,  none  is  more  healthful."— Dr.  Waddell,  Superin- 
tendent qfthe  Lunatic  Asylum. 

And  speaking  of  British  Columbia,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
British  Exchequer,  In  Parliament,  said  that  "  these  territories 
were  bound  by  f:rost  and  banked  by  fog,  and  woe  betide  any 
unfortunate  individual  who  might  be  so  far  diverted  from  the 
path  of  prudence  as  to  endeavor  to  settle  in  those  parts." 

Such  were  the  views  held  by  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
British  Parliament,  respecting  a  country,  the  climate  of  a  large 
part  of  which  is  as  mild  as  that  of  Britain ;  and  the  natural 
resources  of  which  are  not  far  inferior  to  those  of  England,  if 
not  even  greater. 

The  climate  of  Western  Canada,  and  the  Pacific  coast,  at 
Vancouver  Island,  and  Nova  Scotia,  is  warmer  than  that  of 
Canada  East,  Prince  Edward  Island,  or  New  Brunswick,  although 
a  large  portion  of  the  latter  is  similar  to  that  of  Nova  Scotia. 
[n  Newfoundland  winter  is  severe  ;  yet  snow  does  not  lie  long  on 
the  southeast  coast.    It  is  generally  said  that  winter,  in  tbei'e 
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colonies,  lasts  five  months,  which  in  one  sense  is  true,  but  in 
another  it  is  not.  Winter,  in  reulity,  cannot  be  said  to  last 
longer  than  three  months,  commenciuf^  about  tlie  middle  of 
December,  and  ending  about  the  middle  of  March.  During  this 
period  there  are,  in  the  coldest  sections  of  Lower  Canada,  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  cold  days,  when  the  thermometer  ranges 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  degrees  below  zero.  Tlie  cold  is  driven 
from  tlie  Arctic  Regions  by  northwest  winds,  passing  over  the 
country  in  waves,  lasting  for  about  thi^je  days  at  a  time — fami- 
liarly known  as  "  cold  snaps.^^  During  the  intervals  between 
these  periods  of  cold,  the  thermometer  ranges  about  zero. 

There  arc,  generally,  from  four  to  seven  snow  storms  during 
each  winter,  when  the  snow  falls,  in  Canada  "West,  to  the  depth 
of  about  one  foot  in  the  aggregate  ;  in  Nova  Scotia,  from  one  to 
two  feet;  in  Xcav  Brunswick,  Canada  East,  and  Prince  Edward 
Island,  from  two  to  four  feet.  To  these  general  rules,  however, 
there  are  frequent  exceptions.  Some  seasons  the  snow  exceeds 
these  depths  ;  and  very  frequently,  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  a  large 
part  of  New  iii'unswick,  the  snow  does  not  average  one  foot  in 
^ItMih.  The  J.uiuary  thaw  often  sweeps  the  snow  from  the 
taco  of  ilu,'  country,  leaving  the  ground,  contrary  to  the  interests 
(if  afrricultiiro,  uncovered  for  v.'eeks.  In  Western  Canada,  where 
a  larf^aMiuantity  of  winter  wheat  is  raised,  these  thaws  are  jjarti- 
cularly  injurious.  At  Vancouver  Island  there  is  comparatively 
'10  frost.  During  a  large  portion  of  winter,  in  the  cold  parts  of 
the  colonies,  the  thermometer  ranges  from  ten  to  forty  degrees 
above  zero. 

Deep  snow  adds  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  ground  is  .<o 
pulverized  by  the  action  of  the  frost  as  to  be  rendered  friable, 
and  more  easily  ploughed. 

By  a  wise  and  economical  division  of  time,  all  classes  of  the 
people  may  be,  and  generally  are,  as  profitably  employed  during 
the  winter  months,  as  in  summer.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  say 
that  winter  is  necessarily  a  period  of  idleness  and  inactivity ; 
the  reverse  is  the  fact.  Our  winters  are  pleasant,  and  their  long 
evenings  afford  the  student  ample  time  for  the  acquisition  of 
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•  useful  knowledge.  There  is  no  season  of  the  year  so  -well  adapt- 
ed to  the  cultivation  of  literary,  domestic,  and  social  intercourse, 
as  that  of  a  North  American  winter.  It  is  the  lecturing  season, 
in  the  institutes  and  halls,  with  which  nearly  every  community 
is  supplied;  it  is  the  season  when  the  several  Colonial  Legisla- 
tures sit,  and  the  season  when  the  press  is  doubly  vigilant  in 
supplying  the  public  with  useful  information.  Indeed  the  winter 
season,  in  these  Colonies,  is  very  pleasant,  affording  enjoyment 
and  profit  to  the  inhabitants. 

The  prevailing  winter  winds  are  the  north-west,  north,  and 
north-east ;  in  spring,  south  ;  and  in  the  summer,  west  and  south- 
Avest.  In  the  interior  of  Canada  East,  and  New  Brunswick,  the 
heat  of  summer  sometimes  rises  to  eighty  and  even  ninety  de- 
grees ;  while  along  the  seaboard  the  climate  is  more  equable, 
and  the  air  wholesome  and  bracing.  Vegetation  progresses  with 
great  rapidity. 

The  autumn  is  the  most  delightful  season  in  the  year.  In  the 
language  of  J.  V.  Ellis — "  the  summer  still  lingers,  as  if  regret- 
ting to  quit  the  scenes  of  beauty  it  has  created — and  then  is  pro- 
duced the  'Indian  Summer,'  a  season  of  rare  and  exquisite  lovo- 
liness,  that  unites  the  warmth  of  summer  with  the  mellowness  of 
autumn." 

The  fogs  which  sometimes  prevail  along  a  part  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  line,  seldom  extend  more  than  five  miles  inland.  The 
Gulf  and  River  St.  Lawrence  are  more,  free  from  fogs  than  the 
BayofFundy,  and  the  Atlantic  coasts;  but  in  none  of  these 
places  are  they  found  to  impede  navigation,  or  produce  effects 
detrimental  to  the  general  interests  of  the  country. 
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The  following  Comparative  Statement  will  show  the  amount  of 
Sickness  among  the  Troops  stationed  in  the  Countries  named  in 
the  Tables,  from  1837  to  184G  :— 

COUNTRIES.  RATES  PER  THOUSAND. 

Canada 39*0 

Nova  Scotia  &  New  Brunswick 34*8 

United  Kingdom from  42-9  to  48*0 

Gibraltar 43-0 

Malta 43-0 

Ionian  Islands 44-0 

Bermudas 55-8 

According  to  Professor  Guy  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  the 
population  is,  in — 


Austria. 1  in  40 

Denmark 1  in  45 

France 1  in  42 

Portugal 1  in  40 

Russia «.  1  in  44 

Switzerland 1  in  40 

United  States....  1  in  74 

Lower  Canada...  1  in  92 


Belgium 

England.... .. . 

Norway 

Prussia '. .. 

Spain 

Turkey 

Upper  Canada. . 
All  Canada 


1  in  43 
1  in  46 
1  in  41 
1  in  39 
1  in  40 
1  in  50 
linl02 
lin98 
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Tlic  following  Scale  of  Mean  Temperatures  for  the  year,  arc 
extracted  from  Tables  prepared  by  the  Smithsonian  Institute, 
in  1860  :— 


25° 
3 


Arctic  Regions : 

Xain 

Boothia  Felix  . . 

Hudson  Bay  Territory  : 

Fort  Simpson.. ..    25     12 

Canada  : 

Montreal 44 

Quebec.   40 

Hamilton 49 

Toronto 44 

Newfoundland  : 

St.  Johns 39 


11 

70 


G5 
31 
20 
32 


18 


Nova  Scotia : 

Pictou 42°  09 

Windsor 51  43 

United  States  : 

Portland 42  78 

New  York  City...  51  92 

Boston 48  G6 

Fhiladelphia 52  OG 

Richmond 56  15 

Charleston 65  98 

Mobile G6  14 


Professor  Kingston  found  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year,  at 
Toronto,  in  1860,  to  be  44°  32' ;  the  mean  humidity,  77°  ;  depth 
of  rain,  23  inches,  and  the  amount  of  snow  45-G  inches;  both 
snow  and  rain  combined  fell  short  of  the  average  by  8-5  inches. 
There  were  31   thunder  storms,  and  58  auroras  during  the  year. 

The  following  mean  annual  meteorological  ranges  are  compiled 
from  Tables  kept,  at  St.  John,  New.  Brunswick,  during  the  last 
ten  years,  by  G.  Murdoch,  Esq. 

Highest  90° ;  lowest  24°  below  zero.  Mean  annual  maximum 
850.4;  Mean  annual  minimum  15°.4  below  zero.  Mean  yearly 
temperature  43°-08.  Southerly  weather  173  days  ;  wholly 
clouded  174  ;  foggy  19-2  ;  and  snow  or  rain  fell  on  86^  days. 

Mean  of  rain-fall  39-89  inches  ;  and  mean  of  snow-fall  66'89 
inches,  equal  to  7*43  inches  of  water. 


The  Mean  Summer  Temperature. 

At  Greenwich 

"  Paris 

"  Berlin 

"  London  (England) 

"  Hamilton  (Canada) 

"  Quebec  "         

"  Pictou  (Nova  Scotia). 


60°  88 

60  02 

64  04 

64  01 
72  35 

65  34 
63  52 
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The  temperature  required  for  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  in 
Canada  West,  is  57'*. 

At  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia,  upon  an  average  of  nine  years,  it 
stormed  115-8  days,  thus  leaving  249-2  days  of  the  year  for 
outdoor  labor. 

The  oflicial  statistics  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  show 
the  average  longevity  to  be  nearly  TO  per  cent,  less  in  Illinois 
than  in  Canada.  In  Canada  West  the  annual  mortality,  per 
thousand,  of  the  population  is  8*0,  while  in  Illinois  it  is  13-G. 
This  difference  is  accounted  for  by  the  great  number  of  diseases 
produced  by  malaria.  The  prairie  lands  of  the  Far  West,  fertile 
though  they  be,  are  wanting  in  two  of  the  most  important 
elements  of  civilization — wood  and  water — which  British  North 
America  has  in  great  abundance. 

There  arc  no  endemical,  and  few  epidemical  diseases  in  Britisli 
North  America.  The  country  is  remarkably  healthy,  as  the  lon- 
gevity of  human  life  fully  testifies.  The  frosts  are  less  severe 
than  in  many  of  the  populous  countries  of  Christendom,  and  tlie 
summers  are  less  calid  than  in  many  of  the  southern  climes 
where  civilization  is  making  rapid  progress.  Indeed,  the  cli- 
mate of  one-third,  at  least,  of  British  North  America,  is  highly 
adapted  to  the  progress  of  civilization. 


GEOLOGICAL. 

In  viewing  the  physical  structure  of  British  North  America 
several  geological  areas  naturally  present  themselves,  a  mere 
outline  of  some  of  which  is  all  our  limits  will  allow  ;  we  there- 
fore leave  the  reader  to  fill  in  the  details  from  the  able  geologi- 
cal works  of  Sir  William  E.  Logarij  Professor  Dawson^  and  Doctor 
Gesner. 

.  The  first  subdivision  embraces  Canauu  East,  New  Brunswick, 
Nova  Scotia,  P.  E.  Island,  Newfoundland,  and  the  Island  of 
Anticosti,  and  a  part  of  the  adjoining  States  of  the  American 
Union.    This  extensive  section  may  be  described  as  part  of  a 
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great  sedimentary  trough,  resting  upon  granite  and  primary- 
rocks,  the  centre  of  which  is  occupied  by  an  immense  coal  field, 
covering  one-third  of  New  Brunswick,  a  considerable  part  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  the  southwest  section  of  Newfoundland,  wl;ile 
a  large  portion  of  it  is  lost  beneath  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 
Within  this  carboniferous  area  some  of  the  coal  fields  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  the  Albertite  coal  of  New  Brunswick,  are  of  great 
economic  value.  The  coal  formation  seems  to  rest  unconfor- 
mably  on  the  subjacent  rocks.  These  lower  formations,  in 
Canada,  lie  north  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence.  The  carboniferou? 
eystem  overlies  the  Devonian  and  Silurian  formations.  The 
Atlantic  frontier  of  Nova  Scotia  is  highly  metamorphic,  con« 
sisting  of  altered  rocks,  such  as  gneiss,  clay,  mica,  slates,  and 
quartz  rocks  ;  the  latter  is  very  hard,  and  yields  slowly  to  abra- 
sion, or  the  action  of  the  elements.  It  is  in  this  metamorphic 
district  that  the  recent  discoveries  of  gold  have  been  made,  the 
geological  age  of  which  has  not  yet  been  determined.  It  is  older 
than  tlie  carboniferous,  and  may  be  older  than  the  Devonian  rocks- 

Within  this  sedimentary  basin,  the  Devonian,  Upper  and  Lower 
Silurian,  Cambrian,  Carboniferous  or  Grey  Sandstone,  and  Red 
Sandstone  formations,  appear  in  various  places. 

If,  as  Professor  Johnston  says,  "  the  agricultural  capabilities 
of  a  country  depend  essentially  upon  its  geological  structure,"' 
it  is  very  important  that  the  geological  formations  of  this  sedi- 
mentary section  of  British  North  America  should  be  minutely 
defined. 

The  next  great  geological  area  comprises  the  principal  part  of 
Canada  West,  and  extends  into  the  adjoining  States.  The  rock 
formations  which  cover  a  large  part  of  this  section,  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  basin  of  fossiliferous  strata,  conformable  from  the 
summit  of  the  coal  measures  to  the  bottom  of  the  very  lowest 
formations,  containing  organic  remains.  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  the  profitable  portion  of  the  three  great  coal  fields  of  the 
United  States,  which  covers  an  aggregate  area  of  120,000  square 
miles,  does  not  come  within  the  proince  of  Canada.  These  coal 
fields  belong  to  the  Devonian  and  Sdurian  epochs.  The  lowest  of 
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the  fossilifiTOus  strata  is  a  sandstone  of  variable  quality,  Tvlirch 
is  silicious  at  the  bottom,  and  calciferous  at  the  top.  It  undor- 
lics  a  thick  and  very  extensive  deposit  of  limestone,  contaiu- 
incj  orfj^anic  remains.  This  limestone  formation  extends  Into 
Lower  Canada  also,  where  lime  is  manufactured,  in  the  vicinity 
of  (,)iicbec,  and  other  places.  Abed  of  limestone,  35  miles  in 
width,  runs  from  Kingston  to  Georgian  Bay. 

There  are  numerous  parts  Avithin  the  geographical  limits  of 
the  rock  formations  of  Canada  West,  where  tertiary  and  alluvial 
deposits,  the  former  consisting  of  beds  of  clay,  sand  and  gravel, 
and  the  latter  of  alluvial  drift,  associated  Avith  boulders  of 
igneous  origin,  peat,  marl,  and  bog  iron  ore,  appear  in  great 
abundance.  On  the  summits  of  some  of  the  tertiary  liills,  from 
300  to  500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  uuraerous  marine  shells, 
of  the  same  species  as  the  shell-fish  which  now  inhabit  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  and  northern  seas,  have  been  found. 

The  sandstones,  like  those  of  P^astern  Canada  and  the  Lower 
Provinces,  i)resent  various  lithological  appearances. 

The  third  geological  area  lies  north  of  Lakes  Huron  ami 
Superior,  and  the  River  Ottawa.  This  section,  though  not  yet 
fully  explored,  is  found  to  contain  many  useful  minerals,  such 
as  copper  and  lead  ores,  marbles,  limestone,  plumbago,  porcelain 
clays,  and  magnetic  and  specular  oxides  of  iron,  in  great  abun- 
dance. 

Of  the  geological  features  of  the  fourth  great  area,  drained  bj 
the  Saskatchewan  and  Mackenzie  Rivers,  lying  between  Lake 
Superior  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  as  well  as  of  that  lying 
between  this  section  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  little  is  yet  known. 
Even  British  Columbia,  the  richest  gold  district  in  the  world, 
has  not  yet  been  surveyed,  except  by  the  footsteps  of  miners  and 
trappers. 

The  Geological  Structure  Agriculturally  Considered.— 
After  removing  the  loose  covering  of  the  earth,  the  underlying 
soils  will  be  found  generally  to  partake  of  the  chemical  cha- 
racter and  composition  of  the  subjacent  rocks ;  if  sandstone,  the 
soil  is  sandy  ;  if  limestone,  it  is  more  or  less  calcareous;  if 
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elaystono,  it  is  more  or  less  stiff  clay  ;  and  if  these  substances 
are  all  found  intermingled,  that  is  sandstone,  claystone,  and 
limestoue,  the  soil  will  be  found  to  be  composed  of  a  similar  mix- 
ture.   Soils  generally  have  been  formed  of  the  solid  rock. 

The  following  defmitions,  where  the  climate  is  suitable,  may 
be  generally  adopted : 

1.  The  soils  of  the  red  sandstones  form  some  of  the  richest  and 
most  productive  lands  in  these  Provinces— as  those  of  Prince 
Edward  Island,  parts  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Bruns- 
wick. 

2.  The  grey  sandstone  forms  second  rate  soils,  requiring  much 
labor  and  skill  to  render  them  profitable.  The  gray  sandstone 
of  the  British  North  American  provinces  is  of  variable  quality  ; 
forming,  in  some  instances,  a  light,  porous,  and  hungry  soil ; 
while  in  others,  a  stiff  clayey  soil,  expensive  to  work,  but 
productive  when  properly  tilled. 

3.  The  soils  formed  by  the  crumbling  of  the  rocks  composing 
the  Silurian  and  Cambrian  systems — mica  slate,  gneiss,  and 
trap— are  not  generally  favorable  to  agricultural  operations, 
except  where  lime  and  magnesian  rocks  mingle  their  remaii^s, 
when  soils  of  a  fair  character  are  produced. 

4.  Valuable  soils  are  produced  where  a  limestone  and  a  clay 
mingle  their  mutual  ruins. 

5.  Some  of  the  best  soils  in  these  provinces  are  composed  of 
{dluvial  and  sedimentary  matter,  consisting  of  crumbled  rocks 
and  decayed  vegetation— as  river  intervales  and  valleys,  and  the 
marshes  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  surrounding  the 
head  waters  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 
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MINES  AND  MINERALS. 


Canada.— This  Province  contains  gold  and  silver ;  the  former 
in  large  quantities ;  copper  in  great  abundance,  extensive  deposits 
of  iron  ore,  galena,  plumbago,  gypsum,  limestone,  marb'es,  build- 
ing stones,  and  other  ores  and  minerals  of  economic  vj,lue,  which 
are  being  rapidly  developed. 
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Native  silver  has  been  discovered  in  numerous  places,  and 
small  quantities  have  been  obtained  from  the  copper  and  lead 
mines. 

At  Battersea,  fifteen  miles  from  Kingston,  there  is  a  valuable 
deposit  of  galena ;  it  has  been  found  also  in  other  places. 
Copper  has  been  found  in  great  abundance  on  Lakes  Huron  and 
Superior,  in  Upper  Canada,  and  at  Acton,  in  Canada  East;  and 
sulphurets  of  copper  of  various  characters,  and  native  copper  in 
small  quantities,  have  been  found  in  many  places,  in  both  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada.  At  the  Acton  mines,  in  Bagot  County, 
where  the  facilities  for  transportation  are  excellent,  the  copper 
is  valued  at  $150  per  ton,  and  a  large  business  in  mining  is  being 
done.  In  the  Quebec  group  of  rocks,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  abundant  deposits  of  copi^t  r  are  found. 

The  census  of  1861  shows  the  product  of  the  Canadian  mines 
to  be  as  follows : — In  Bagot  County,  Canada  East,  3,293  tons  of 
copper  ore,  value  $162,1'79,  was  mined;  and  in  Champlain 
County,  lT,8TT  tons  iron  ore,  valued  at  $5,390,  was  mined. 

At  Leeds,  Megantic  County,  a  valuable  deposit  of  copper  ore 
has  been  discovered,  and  extensive  mining  operations  are  there 
carried  on  with  skill  and  profit. 

Very  valuable  copper-bearing  rocks  have  been  discovered  on 
Lakes  Huron  and  Superior;  those  on  the  Canadian  side  are  the 
richest.  In  1859  there  were  7,000  tons  shipped  from  Lake 
Superior  mines.  According  to  the  census  report  of  1861,  1,011 
tonsof  copper,  worth  $328,581,  were  raised,  principally  in  the 
Algoma  District,  Canada  West.  Copper  mining  has  been  prO' 
secuted  in  Canada  for  many  years ;  in  1853  copper  was  exported 
to  the  value  of  $92,080. 

Iron  ore  is  abundant,  and  smelting  has  been  carried  on, 
successfully,  at  the  St.  Maurice,  in  Lower  Canada,  for  the  last 
century.    The  iron  produced  is  excellent. 

At  Radnor,  Islet,  and  other  places  ia  the  same  district, 
extensive  deposits  of  iron  ore  have  been  discovered.  Several  of 
these  mines  are  producing  large  quantities  of  iron  of  a  superior 
quality. 
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At  South  Sherbrooke,  Marmora,  Hull,  Madoc,  ke.,  lOftf  otic 
iron  ores,  containing  from  40  to  50  per  cent.,  and  of  e>  llent 
quality,  are  in  great  abundance,  and  mining  is  carried  on  ^vith 
success.  Specular  iron  ore  is  abundant  on  Lake  Huron,  and 
other  places  in  Canada  West,  and  beg  ore  is  abundant  in  all 
parts  of  Canada.  Petroleum,  naphtha,  asphalt,  &c.,  are  also 
found. 

Petroleum  springs  have  been  found  in  Enniskillen  and  other 
places  in  Canada.  The  oil,  which  is  obtained  by  boring,  is  said 
to  be  derived  from  Silurian,  Devonian,  and  Carboniferous  rocks, 
and  is  conjectured  to  be  a  product  of  the  chemical  action  by 
which  ligneous  matter  is  transmuted  into  coal.  To  obtain  the 
petroleum,  borings  are  made  to  the  depth  of  from  150  to  500  feet. 
The  oil  region  is  said  to  cover  about  7,000  square  miles.  The  oil 
is  used  for  illuminating  and  lubricating  purposes. 

"When  first  opened  these  wells  produced  large  quantities  of 
oil.  Some  cf  them  have  now  ceased  to  discharge  oil ;  other? 
continue  to  produce,  but  in  much  smaller  quantities  than  at  first. 

Silver  has  been  found  in  small  quantities,  and  numerous 
deposits  of  copper  are  known  to  exist.  On  the  Xepisiguit  River, 
Bay  Chaleurs,  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy  coast,  and  at  Woodstock,  the 
ores  are  most  abundant. 


:'^ 


GOLD  MINES. 

There  is  a  large  auriferous  district,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
River  St.  Lawrence,  in  Lower  Canada.  It  is  about  thirty  year? 
since  gold  was  first  discovered  in  this  district  ;  but  it  is  only 
within  the  last  two  years  that  public  attention  has  been  generally 
directed  to  it. 

The  principal  part  of  the  Quebec  group  of  rocks,  south  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,    contains   gold  in  small  quantities.     The   gold 
exists   in  quartz  rocks,  and  in  alluvial  and   diluvial  deposits 
It  has  been  found  most  plentiful  along  the  valley  of  the  Chau- 
diere,  and  other  rivers  in  the  Eastern  Townships. 
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As  to  the  richness  of  theso  mines,  Sir  William  Logman,  the 
Canadian  geologist,  sajs  :  "  the  deposits  will  not  in  general 
remunerate  unskilled  labor,  and  that  Agriculturists  and  others 
engaged  in  ordinary  occupations  of  the  country,  would  only 
lose  their  labor  by  turning  gold  hunters." 

In  some  places,  however,  gold  has  been  found  sufficiently 
plenty  to  pay  the  cost  of  procuring  it.  Several  Companies  are 
now  organized  with  a  view  of  testing  the  extent  and  capabilities 
of  these  gold  fields.  Some  of  the  Companies  have  already 
procured  considerable  gold. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  these  gold  fields  extend  across  the 
central  part  of  New  Brunswick,  in  the  direction  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy.  Gold  has  been  found  in  small  quantities  on  the  Tobique 
River,  a  northern  tributary  of  the  St.  John. 

New  Brunswick. — In  this  province,  iron  ore,  of  an  excellent 
quality,  is  very  abundant;  also  valuable  mines  of  manganese, 
antimony,  coal,  and  copper. 

Gold  has  been  found  in  small  quantities  on  the  Tobique  River 
and  other  places. 

We  have  no  doubt  but  what  the  geological  survey,  now  being 
made  of  the  Cambrian,  metamorphic,  and  trap  rocks  of  this 
province,  will  well  repay  its  cost. 

There  is  a  deposit  of  highly  bituminous  coal  in  Albert  county. 
It  is  a  kind  of  asphaltic  coal ;  and  locally  called  by  geologists, 
for  want  of  a  better  name,  Mbertite.  It  is  the  most  valuable 
deposit  of  bituminous  matter  known  to  exist  on  the  American 
continent.  It  produces  100  gallons  of  crude  oil  per  ton ;  and 
$230,000  worth  of  it  is  annually  exported  to  the  United  States. 

With  one  or  two  exceptions,  besides  that  of  the  Albert 
deposits,  the  coal-field  of  this  province,  though  covering  one- 
third  its  area,  is  not,  so  far  as  tested,  of  great  economic  value; 
the  measures  being  generally  thin,  and  of  an  impure  quality. 
However,  new  deposits  are  frequently  being  discovered;  some 
of  which  are  far  superior  in  quality,  and  greater  in  magnitude, 
than  those  first  discovered. 

Coal  is  known  to  exist  in  upwards  of  fifty  places  in  the  pro* 
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viDce,  but  little  has  been  done  in  mining  it;  the  principal  part 
of  the  coal  used  is  imported  from  Nova  Scotia.  Coal  was  raised, 
in  1861,  to  the  amount  of  2,842  tons;  io  1861,  18,244. 

Manganese  of  the  best  quality  is  abundant  in  Albert  County, 
wh'  cc  mining  has  been  prosecuted  for  several  years. 

Iron  ore  of  excellent  quality  is  very  abundant  at  Woodstock, 
where  mining  operations  have  been  successfully  carried  on  for  a 
number  of  years. 

There  are  many  places  on  the  River  St.  John,  anrl  other  sec- 
tions of  the  province,  where  iron  ore  of  good  quality  exists. 

Gypsum,  plumbago,  and  limestone  are  very  abundant.  Small 
quantities  of  galena  have  been  found.  Brine  springs  abound  in 
King's  County. 

The  freestone  of  New  Brunswick  is  unsurpassed,  in  this  section 
of  America,  for  beauty  and  durability ;  it  commands  high  prices 
in  the  markets  of  the  American  States. 

In  1861,  there  were  taken  out  42,965  casks  of  lime;  42,476 
grindstones ;  14,080  tons  building  stone ;  14,000  tons  of  gypsum, 
and  408  tons  of  other  minerals. 

Antimony. ''•k  valuable  mine  of  this  mineral  has  been  discov- 
ered in  Prince  William  in  the  County  of  York.  It  has,  like 
many  of  the  mines  of  the  Lower  Provinces,  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  a  United  States  Company,  who  are  procuring  large  quantities 
of  the  ore. 

Prince  Edward  Island.— But  few  i  'nerals  of  economic  value 
have  been  discovered  in  this  province.  Copper,  and  bog  iron 
ore  are  known  to  exist  in  small  quantities. 

Impure  limestone  exists  in  numerous  places,  and  small  quan- 
tities of  the  oxide  of  manganese  have  also  been  found. 

The  sandstones  may  be  classed  under  two  heads,  red  and  grey 
—the  former  covers  a  large  portion  of  the  island. 

Nova  Scotia. — This  is  one  of  the  most  important  sections,  in  a 
geological  and  mineralogical  point  of  view,  on  the  Atlantic  side 
of  British  North  America.  It  is  rich  in  gold,  coal,  iron  ore,  and 
other  valuable  minerals. 
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Comparative  Statement  of  Coals  raised,  sold,  and  exported  from 
the  Mines  of  Nova  Scotia,  during  the  years  1862  and  1863. 


Total  quantity  Baised,  Sold,  and  Exported 

NAME  OP  MINE. 

Large, 
1862. 

Slack, 
1862. 

Large, 
1863. 

Slack, 
18G3. 

Albion  Mines,  Pictou.. 
Sydney  Mines,  0.  B... . 
Joggins,  Cumberland.. 

Lingan,  C.  B 

Little  Bras  D'Or 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Great  Bras  D'Or 

Union  Mines 

Tons. 

183064 

108594 

3242 

33574 

3403 

2522 

1363 

2062 

7523 

30 

370 

16809 

3421 
352 

Tons. 

18678 

3087 

105 

629 

500 

25 

18 

286 
207 

135 

1463 
370 

Tons. 

175673 

102785 

4425 

35907 

2387 

1109 

726 

3542 

3699 

26209 

484 

1303 

15690 

11764 

540 

888 

219 

6058 

1297 

Tons. 

22G40 
1558 
223 
151 
524 
150 
79 
426 
499 

Glace  Bay 

515 

Big  Glace  Bay 

Shooner  Pond 

24 
57 

Cow  Bay,  Block  House. 

Ditto 
False  Bav 

3306 

Little  River,  Richmond. 
Sea  C  oal  Bav 

211 

North  Svdnev 

32 

River  Hebert 

3O50 

Mace  an  Mines 

Fraser  Mines,  Pictou. . . 

1171 

1 

366329        25503 

394705 

.  34616 

In  1852  the  Albion  Mines  only  produced  34,873  chaldrons, 
and  in  1853, 44,434  ;  and  Sydney  Mines  produced  in  these  years 
respectively  28,146  and  27,578  chaldrons.  At  these  dates  but 
few  of  the  other  mines  now  producing,  were  opened.  These 
figures  compared  with  those  of  the  foregoing  table  show  a 
remarkable  increase  in  one  decade. 

The  vertical  thickness  of  the  Pictou  coal  vein  is  36  feet ;  Lin- 
gan, nine  feet ;  Joggins,  four  feet ;  the  Cape  Breton  coal  vein  is 
also  of  great  thickness.    The  coal  field  of  Sydney  covers  an 
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area  of  250  square  miles.    Each  square  mile,  of  24  vertical  feet 
of  coal,  will  yield  23,000,000  tons. 

The  facilities  for  shipment  from  the  coal  mines  of  Nova  Scotia 
are  excellent. 

Iron  ores,  of  various  descriptions,  and  containing  large  per- 
centages of  excellent  iron,  are  found  in  numerous  places.  The 
principal  deposit  is  at  Londonderry,  on  the  southern  slope  of 
the  Oobequid  Mountains.  The  vein  is  120  feet  in  breadth,  and 
produces  60  per  cent,  of  the  best  quality  of  iron. 

Smelting  has  been  commenced,  and,  in  1859,  $65,000  worth 
Tvas  exported.  Smelting  works  have  also  been  established  at  the 
Nictaux  River,  and  at  Clements,  in  the  County  of  Annapolis. 
The  Nictaux  vein  is  six  feet  thick,  and  of  good  quality. 

There  is  an  extensive  bed  of  ore  on  the  East  River,  Pictou, 
near  the  Albion  Coal  Mines.  It  contains  about  42  per  cent,  of 
metal.  There  are  many  other  places  where  smaller  deposits  are 
found,  and  bog  iron  ore  is  very  abundant.  There  are  eleven 
iron  foundries  in  operation  throughout  the  province,  valued  at 
$114,600. 

The  quantity  of  iron  smelted  in  1851  was  400  tons,  and  in 
1861,  1,200  tons,  valued  at  $80  per  ton. 

Copper  ore  has  been  discovered,  in  small  quantities,  in  six  or 
seven  different  localities,  in  the  province.  In  the  County  of 
Pictou,  and  other  places,  the  ore  is  sufficiently  rich,  if  larger 
deposits  could  be  found,  to  remunerate  labor  and  costs. 

Gypsum  is  very  abundant,  in  numerous  places.  In  1851,  79,- 
795  tons  were  exported,  valued  at  $41,992.  In  1801  the  quantity 
exported  was  126,400  tons,  valued  at  $85,0Y6. 

There  were  46,496  grindstones  made  in  1861,  of  the  value  of 
$44,100.  The  number  made  in  1851  was  37,570,  valued  at 
$23,428. 

Limestone  is  abundant. 

Marbles,  manganese,  galena, — the  latter  in  small  quantities  ; 
building  stones  of  every  description,  and  in'  great  abundance  ; 
mineral  paints,  brine  springs,  &c.  There  is  a  seam  of  highly 
bitumiaous  coal,  situate  at  Goal  Brookj  la  Pictou  County.    It 
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underlies  the  Albion  coal  seams,  and  is  known  as  the  "  Fraser 
Oil  Coal."  It  produces  70  gallons  of  crude  oil  per  ton.  In  I860 
2,000  tons  were  raised. 

Gold  Fields. — The  metamorphic  district  of  this  province, 
which  is  the  most  rugged  and  uninviting  portion  of  its  surface, 
is  now,  beyond  dispute,  one  of  its  richest  sections.  The  hills 
and  vales  of  its  Atlantic  frontier,  which  have  been  heedlessly 
trodden,  for  untold  centuries,  by  wandering  Indians,  are  nov> 
yielding  their  treasured  wealth  to  the  hand  of  civilization. 

Facing  the  seaboard,  numerous  estuaries,  bays,  and  rivers 
wind  between  the  spurs  of  the  hills,  giving  to  this  section  of 
the  country  a  picturesque  appearance.  Along  the  coast-line 
for  250  miles,  and  for  thirty  miles  inland,  gold-bearing  quartz 
has  been  found. 

By  what  exact  agency,  and  at  what  geological  epoch,  gold 
was  formed  among  the  granite  and  metamorphic  rocks,  and 
distorted  and  sedimentary  strata  of  Nova  Scotia,  is  a  secret  not 
easily  divulged.  This  part  of  the  province  has  probably  been 
the  theatre  of  igneous  action,  and  to  that  action,  and  its  influence 
upon  the  contiguous  rocks,  may  be  attributed  the  formation  of 
gold.  The  gold  exists  chiefly  in  quartz  bands,  five  or  six  in 
number,  running  nearly  parallel  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of 
the  province.  Each  band  consists  of  numerous  veins,  or  in 
gold^mining  parlance,  "  leads,"  which  vary  in  thickness  from  a 
fraction  of  an  inch  to  several  feet;  of  various  degrees  of  hardness 
and  richness,  and  at  various  depths  from  the  surface. 

Generally  the  quartz  rock  is  hard,  and  yields  slowly  to  abra- 
sion or  the  action  of  frost.  In  some  places  the  veins  are  folded 
and  otherwise  distorted ;  in  others,  they  follow  the  geographical 
undulations,  and  geological  sinuosities  of  the  subjacent,  over- 
lying, and  contiguous  rock.  In  a  few  places,  auriferous  drift, 
the  result  of  disintegration  of  pre-existing  quartz  veins,  and 
decomposed  rocks,  afford " alluvial,"  or  "  placer"  diggings;  but 
not,  so  far  as  known,  of  sufficient  extent  and  richness  to  warrant 
extensive  operations.  The  richness,  depth,  and  dip  of  the  veins 
appear  to  be  governed  by  no  immutable  law.    In  some  places 
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the  richest  veins  are  deep  in  the  earth,  while  in  others  they  are 
near  the  surface.  It  is  only  by  denudation  that  the  leads  can, 
in  some  places,  be  traced. 

It  is  now  beyond  dispute  that  there  are  vast  quantities  of  gold 
locked  up  in  these  quartz  bands,  which  can  only  be  brought  to 
light  by  skill,  industry,  and  large  pecuniary  appropriations.  It 
is  needless  for  those  of  small  means  to  undertake  quartz  mining 
in  Xova  Scotia.  By  the  skilful  application  of  means,  however, 
gold  in  vast  quantities  maybe  obtained.  Many  of  the  veins  are 
highly  remunerative,  and  richer  ones  are  continually  being 
discovered.  Some  of  the  more  recently  discovered  veins  descend 
perpendicularly,  to  a  great  depth,  from  the  surface,  between 
walls  of  other  rocks,  of  various  kinds,  and  of  different  degrees 
of  hardness,  which  are  generally  removed  by  blasting,  when  the 
quartz  is  obtained.  Crushing  machines  have  been  erected  in 
the  principal  mining  localities. 

Situated,  as  these  mines  are,  in  the  vicinities  of  excellent 
roads,  growing  towns  and  settlements,  and  navigable  waters, 
their  commercial  importance  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated. 

It  is  now  believed  that  the  diffusion  of  gold  is  as  general, 
throughout  the  world,  as  that  of  other  metals.  Almost  every 
year  adds  new  gold  fields  to  the  already  numerous  catalogue. 

These  discoveries  seem  recently  to  have  followed  each  other 
in  such  rapid  succession,  that  it  is  impossible,  even  for  geolo- 
gists, to  predict  what  new  discoveries  a  year  may  bring  forth. 
The  effects  of  such  discoveries,  upon  the  social  character,  are 
not  more  remarkable  than  the  discoveries  themselves.  The 
diffusion  and  intermingling  of  different  races  of  our  being,  has, 
no  doubt,  a  moral  effect.  Law  and  order  have,  for  a  time,  been 
subverted  in  some  places;  but  this  is  not  the  case  in  Nora 
Scotia,  although  a  large  influx  of  population  has  repaired  to 
the  "  diggings."  In  reality,  law  and  order  are  not  more  highly 
respected  in  arty  part  of  the  world. 

Gold  has  been  discovered  at  sixty  or  seventy  different  places 
in  the  province,  but  regular  mining  operations  have  been  car- 
ried on  only  at  the  following  places  :  At  Lunenburg,  T5  miles 
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west  of  Halifax ;  at  Waverley,  10  miles  from  Dartmouth,  on 
the  road  to  Truro  ;  at  Lawrcncetown,  12  miles  eastwardly 
from  Halifax,  on  the  shore;  at  Tangier,  45  miles  east  of  Ifali. 
fax;  at  Wine  Harbor,  55  miles  east  of  Tangier,  and  near  tht 
mouth  of  St.  Mary's  River;  at  Shcrbrookc,  8  miles  up  tlie  said 
river;  at  Isaac's  Harbor,  15  miles  east  of  Wine  Harbor;  at 
Country  Harbor,  a  few  miles  furth^'r  inland  than  the  last  named 
locality  ;  at  Renfrew,  on  the  Nine  Mile  River,  in  the  County  of 
Hants ;  and  at  Oldham,  in  the  County  of  Halifax  ;  these  two 
last  named  gold  fields  being,  respectively,  only  ten  and  three 
miles  distant  from  the  Elmsdale  railway  station,  which  is  30 
miles  from  the  City  of  Halifax.  Mines  have  recently  been 
opened  at  several  other  places ;  but  the  above  are  the  principal 
mining  localities. 

In  Nova  Scotia,  as  in  other  gold-producing  countries,  gold 
mining  is  among  the  industrial  ^^  ir-^iits;  and  is  superintended 
by  a  commissioner,  and  deputy  oou;mi3sioners,  who  regulate  the 
disposal  oi  claims,  and  the  collection  of  revenue  from  the  gold 
fields,  under  Acts  of  the  Legislature. 

In  all  lots  a  royalty  upon  the  gross  amount  of  gold  mined,  is 
to  be  paid  to  the  government. 

Many  of  the  mines  yield  largely  and  are  highly  remunerative ; 
others  afford  fair  returns  ;  while  some  have  not  afforded  sufficient 
returns  to  pay  expenses,  which  is  a  common  result  in  mining 
operations  in  all  countries. 

The  gross  amount  of  gold,  officially  reported,  obtained  in 
1862,  was  T,275  ounces — worth  about  $132,000  ;  in  1863  the 
quantity  obtained  was  valued  at  $280,000.  These  amounts  are 
exclusive  of  large  quantities  in  the  shape  of  nuggets,  of  which 
the  gold  commissioner  received  no  account. 

.The  quantity  of  gold  thus  obtained  from  the  mines  of  this 
Province  would  afford  an  average  of  over  one  dollar  per  day  to 
each  of  the  500  persons  employed  in  the  mities,  exclusive  of 
expenses. 

The  principal  part  of  the  mines  of  Nova  Scotia  are  now  falling 
into  the  hands  of  large  companies,  who  are  enabled  to  bring 
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more  skill  and  means  to  bear  on  these  operations  than  those  did 
^ho  first  commenced  gold  raining  in  this  Province. 

The  yield  in  1864  will  far  exceed  that  of  the  previous  year. 

British  Columbia  and  Vancouver  Island. — Rich  gold  fields 
have,  within  the  last  year,  been  discovered  in  Vancouver  Island 
and  other  places  on  the  Pacific  coast ;  and  the  whole  of  British 
Columbia  is  interspersed  with  gold  fields  of  great  area.  Those 
of  Cariboo  district  are  the  richest  in  the  world. 

The  exports  of  gold  from  British  Columbia  was,  in  1858, 
valued  at  $337,77^  ;  in  1859,  $1,211,309 ;  in  1860,  $1,303,332; 
inl861, $1,636,870;  in  1862, $2,167,183  ;  and  in  1863,  $2,935,170. 
These  amounts  were  exclusive  of  large  quantities  not  reported. 

There  are  two  silver  mines,  one  at  Cariboo,  and  another  at 
Hope.  The  latter  is  worked,  and  found  highly  remunerative. 
Copper  and  iron  ore  exist  in  numerous  places.  There  is  an 
extensive  deposit  of  remarkably  fine  coal  in  Vancouver  Island. 
It  is  divided  into  three  seams — respectively  3  feet  10  inches,  5 
feet,  and  2  feet  5  inches.  It  is  worked  at  Nanaimo,  a  growing 
town,  and  is  traceable  throughout  a  large  extent  of  the  Island. 
In  1863,  22,000  tons  of  this  coal  was  exported  to  San  Francisco. 

The  mineral  and  other  valuable  resources  on  the  Pacific  side 
of  British  North  America  are  only  beginning  to  be  known. 

The  gold-bearing  districts  of  British  Columbia  differ  materially 
frona  those  of  Nova  Scotia.  In  the  latter,  gold  is  found  most 
abundant  in  the  quartz  rocks,  while  in  the  former  it  is  found 
most  plentiful  in  the  beds  of  streams,  plains,  gulches,  and  in 
the  valleys  between  the  hills.  At  the  source  of  the  Fraser,  and 
other  rivers,  the  gold,  being  nearer  the  quartz  rocks,  from  whence 
it  is  derived,  is  found  in  large  "  nuggets,"  which,  in  the  descent, 
become  finer  and  finer,  until  it  is  found  near  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers,  and  at  Vancouver  Island,  as  fine  as  dust.  In  this  section, 
by  the  process  of  disintegration,  commenced  in  remote  ages,  the 
quartzitic  rocks  have  become  pulverized,  and,  washed  by  the 
torrents  sweeping  down  the  mountain  slopes,  the  gold  has  been 
deposited  among  the  sand,  gravel,  and  clays  of  the  lower 
countries. 
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In  some  places  the  gold  is  found  plentiful  near  the  surface 
among  alluvial  matter,  of  which  it  composes  a  part ;  in  others. 
it  is  found  deep  in  the  banks  of  streams,  and  in  the  clays  of  the 
table  land. 

Rich  quartz  rocks  abound  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 

The  general  distribution  of  gold  and  other  useful  mineralj 
througliout  British  North  America,  has  induced  a  large  number 
of  persons  to  abandon  farming  and  other  profitable  pursuits,  anii 
undertake  mining  operations.  A  few  have  made  large  amounts: 
a  larger  number  have  made  fair  wages ;  and  a  much  largr-i 
number,  comparatively,  have  spent  their  time  and  means  fur 
nothing,  and  even  sacrificed  their  health,  and  at  last  have  liai 
to  abandon  their  mines,  or  dispose  of  them  to  capitalists  at  a 
great  sacrifice. 

Mining  operations  are  generally  very  expensive,  and  only  can 
be  carried  on  by  means  of  skill  and  large  pecuniary  appropria- 
tions. It  would  be  well  for  those,  especially  who  have  good 
lands,  not  to  neglect  the  tilling  of  the  soil,  which  seldom  fai!; 
to  produce  the  comforts  of  life,  for  gold*  mining,  which  is  so 
uncertain  in  its  results. 

Estimates  of  Coal. 

SQUARE  MILES 

British  North  America  contains 7,500 

Great  Britain  «<  5,400 

France  "  984 

Belgium  "  510 

Russia  "  100 

Spain  "  200 

Bohemia  « 400 

United  States  «  199,000 

The  coal  fields  of  all  Europe  amount  to  only  9,090  square 
miles,  while  those  of  British  North  America  comprise  7,500 
square  miles.  The  extent  of  the  United  States  coal  fields  bas 
no  parallel. 

The  coal  fields  of  Europe  are  said  to  be  much  thicker  than 
those  of  America. 
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Newfoundland. — This  island  was  surveyed,  geologically,  in 
1839  and  1840.      From  this  survey  it  appears  that  the  aqueous, 
or  stratified  rocks,  consist  of  "upper  and  lower  coal  formation, 
magnesian  limestone,  upper  and  lower  slate  formation,  gneiss, 
and  mica  slate.      There  are  also  chlorite,  quartz  rock,  primary 
limestone,  granite,"  &c.     It  is  now  generally  believed  that  this 
Colony  is  rich  in  useful  minerals.  Silver,  copper,  galena,  marble, 
limestor-e,  gypsum,  roofing  slate,  and  coal,  the  latter  in  small 
quantities,  are  of  frequent  occurrence.      A  silver  mine  is  being 
worked,  on  a  small  scale,  at  Placentia  Bay.     There  is  a  rich 
mine  of  copper,   called  the  "  Terra  Nova  "  mine,  to  the  north- 
ward, on  what  is  called  the  French  Shore.      At  La  Manche.  in 
Placentia  Bay,  there  is  a  rich  lead  mine,  of  which   Professor 
Sliepard,  in  a  recent  report,  says,  "  I  saw  three  thousand  five 
hundred  pounds  of  clean,  pure  galena,  thrown  from  the  vein  by 
a  single  blast.     *     *     *     ♦      From  my  explorations,  made  with 
great  care  and  circumspection,  I  feel  confident  that  you  may 
safely  calculate  on  one  hundred  feet  of  the  vein,  in  depth,  above 
water  level,  extending  twelve  hundred  feet  inland,  at  least.     I 
have  estimated  four  inches  of  solid  galena  as  an  average  thick- 
ness therein  ;  but  believing  it  better  to  be  und&r  estimate,  rather 
than  exceed,  I  will  call  the  average  thickness  three  inches  for 
twelve  hundred  feet  from  the  landmark,  and  one  hundred  feet  in 
depth  above  the  sea  level.  This  will  give  thirty  thousand  cubic 
feet  of  solid  galena,  which  is  a  little  more  than  seven  times  as 
heavy  as  the  same  bulk  of  water  ;"  which  gives  "  a  product  of 
upwards  of  thirteen  millions  of  pounds,  together  with  the  addi- 
tional chances  of  quadrupling  that  amount  by  sinking  below  the 
sea  level,  and  extending  inland.     The   mining  is  the  easiest 
imaginable."      He  places  it  on  a  par  "  with  the  greatest   lead 
deposits  in  the  United  States."     And  adds,  "  that  this  mine  is 
accessible,  not  only  by  small  boats,  but  even  the  smaller  class 
of  ocean  steamers."  On  analyzation,  a  sample  was  found  to  con- 
tain 83'64  of  lead,  13-87  of  sulphur,  and  the  remaining  2*49  parts 
consisted  of  silver,  copper,  zinc,  c<irbonate  of  lime,  and  silica. 
This  valuable  mine  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  New  York 
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Company.      Another  mine  has  been  discovered  in  the  same 
vicinity. 

Mining,  in  Newfoundland,  is  still  in  its  infancy;  future  resear- 
ches,  and  the  application  of  skill  and  capital,  have,  on  this  island, 
a  favorable  field  for  operations. 


BOTANICAL. 

Classification  and  Uses  of  some  of  the  different  Varieties  of  British 
North  American  Woods  and  Shrubs. 


1.  Order  Acerince. 


;H5r 


Acer  Saccharinnm-White  Sugar  |  gj^j^jy    ornamental,    and 

i  ap  e.  T,T     ,     I  much     used    for     cabinet 

Nigrum — B'--^-*^ ^' — ^~    ' 

Dasycarpui 

Maple. 

Rubrum — Red  Maple. 

Striatum — Striped  Maple — Moosewood. 

Montanum— Mountain  Maple. 


ti 

it 
u 


-Black  Sugar  Maple.  >• 
»um  —  Soft    Sugar  j 

5.        .  J 


work.    Of  the  sap  of  the 
two  first,  sugar  is  made. 


2.  Order  Betulacea. 


Betula  Excelsa— Yellow  Birch. 
"      Nigra — Black  Birch. 


^  Excellent  for  cabinet  work, 
>  agricultural  implements, 
)  shipbuilding,  &c. 

Bark  used  by  the  Indians 
for  covering  their  canoes 
and  wigwams. 

Populifolia — Poplar-leaved  Birch. 

Alnus  Serrulata — Alder. 

Carpinus  Americana— Hornbeam,  used  for  agricultural  imple- 
ments. 
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Papyracea— White  Birch. 
Lenta— Cherry  Birch. 
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3.  Order  Cupuliferee. 


Fii'^us  Sylvatica — White  Beech. 

°     Ferruginea — Red  Beech. 
Ouercus  Rubra — Red  Oak. 

«        Alba— White  Oak. 

('        Ambigua — Gray  Oak. 

«        Nigra — Black  Oak. 

<«       Bicolor — Swamp  White 
Oak. 
Castanea  Vesca — Chestnut. 
Ostrya  Virginica — Iron  Wood. 
Corylus  Americana — Hazel. 


Used  for  agricultural  im- 
plements, and  shipbuilding. 
There  are  twenty  varieties 
of  oak  in  B.  N.  America. 
White  oak  abounds  in  Can- 
ada, and  is  much  used  for 
shipbuilding  and  puncheon 
and  barrel  staves.  It  cuts 
to  about  18  inches  square, 
and  about  50  feet  long. 


4.  Order  Oleaceee. 


Fraxinus  Acuminata — White  Ash. ' 
"        Sambucifolia— Bl'k  Ash. 
"       Juglandifolia — Swamp 

Ash. 


Used  for  cabinet  work, 
fartning  implements,  bas- 
kets, &c. ;  white  ash,  for 
making  oars ;  and  some  are 
ornamental. 


Ulraus  Americana — White  Elm. 
"     Fulva — Red  or  Slippery  Elm 
"     Racemosa — Rock  Elm. 
II  «        —Gray  Elm. 


5.  Order  Ulmaceee. 

The  wood  is  used  for  ox 
bows,  and  is  very  elastic. 
The  bark  is  used  for  chair- 
bottoms. 


6.  Order  Juglandacece. 

iUsed  for  cabinet  work.    It 
is  highly  ornamental,  and 
unequalled   for  beauty  on 
J  the  American  continent. 

Carya  Alba-Shell  Bark  Hickory.  S  ^  ^  ^    implements  of  hua- 
"     Tomentosa— Smooth    Bark  ^  ^°^^  "*^"^i'^^"*«'"»'0  "*  ""» 

Hickory.       )  ^^^^^J' 
"     Glabra — Pignut. 
"     Amara— Bitternut. 

7.  Order  Saliacea. 
Populus  Tremuloides-Aspen  Pop- 1  ^^^^  .„  ^^^^  a„n„foctnre  of 
Grandinata-Tree  Poplar.  '  ^^^^^'  «"^  other  vehicles. 
Gaudicans — ^White  Leaved 
Poplar. 
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!  sleighs, 
I  sonect. 


very  light  when  sea- 
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Populiis  Monilifera — Necklace  Pop- 
lar. !  Used  for  ornamental  pur- 
Salix  Nigra — Black  Willow.              j  poses. 
"    Erloccpliala — Swamp  Willow.  J 
"    Viminalis — Basket  Willow,  used  in  baskctmaking. 
Rose  Willow,  bark  medicinal. 


8.  Order  JliiiygdalecB 

Pyrus  Microcarpa — Rowan  or  M'tn 

Ash. 
Cerasus  Pennsylvanica — Red  C  h'ry 

"      Serotina — Black  Cherry. 

"     Virginiana — Cliokc  Cherry. 
Prunus  Americana — Wild  Plum.. 


Produces  edible  fruit.  The 
wood  of  some  of  the  cherry 
trees  is  very  durable  uiul 
highly  ornamental. 


9.  Order  Rosacea. 

Crataegus  Punctata — Apple  Th'n.     1 

"         Coccinea — Red  Thorn.     | 

"         Crus — White  Thorn.         (Produces  edible  fruit  abun- 
Amelanchier  Canadensis — Service    j  dantly. 

Berry.  ( 
Rubus  Strigosus — Raspberry.  J 

Rosa  Gallica — Red  Rose,  a  beautiful  hedge  ornament. 

10.  Order  Caprifoliacece. 

Viburnum  Lantanoides — Moose       ^ 

Bush,      j  The  berries  are  edible,  es- 
"        Oxycoccus — Tree  Cran-  j-pecially  those  of  the  Tret 

berry.         I  Cranberry. 
Cornus  Canadensis — Dogwood.       J 
Sambucus  Pubescens — Red  Berried  Elder. 

11.  Order  Tiliacece. 

Tilia  Americana — Basswood,  used  in  the   construction  of  car- 
riages.    It  is  light  and  durable. 

12.  Order  AnacardiacecB, 

Rhus  Typhina — Sumach. 

13.  Order  ZrtMracetB. 
Sassafras  Officinale — Sassafras. 

14.  Order  Platanaceee. 

Platanus  Occidentalis— Buttonwood,  American  Sycamcrc 
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15.  Order  ConifercB, 

I'inus  Strohiirt— "Wliitc  IMiio. 
"      K(«iiii<).<u— Kcd  IMuc. 
"     |{i>ri(lii— IMtcli  I'iiic. 
"      Mitis— Yellow  riiie. 

('iiiiatk'ii^i?'— Ilcmrk  Spnice. 
Ni;riti— IMack  .Spruce, 
liubra— Ut'd  .Spnici'. 
Allia— White  S])nice. 
"     JSalsamiuoa— IJalsam  Kir. 
"     I't'udiila    Larch.  Il'kiaatack. 
Thuja  Occidcntalis— Wliite  (.'cdar. 
Tiixus  ("auadcii-iis — (ir'd  neinh)ck. 
JuDiperua  Communis— U round  .lu- 

uipor. 

The  following  is  a  catalogue  of  the  principal  forest  woodS;, 
with  their  English,  French  and  Botanical  names,  found  by  G.f! 
Balllarg6,  Esq.,  C.  E.,  in  his  exploration  of  the  Gaspd  District 
in  Lower  Canada,  in  1862  : 


Th*'  principal  part  of  fhis  family  is 
liij,'hly  n<t'lul,  l)()lli  lor  home  cuti. 
sumption  and  forcxportation.  'I'lie 
nini's  and  snruccs  arc  used  in  ship- 
ijuihlin^;  also,  sawed  iiifu  deals  for 
exportation.  The  hackmatack  is  a 
superior  wood  for  shiphuildiufr, 
railway  sleepers,  &c.  I'he  white 
pine  of'  Canada  occasiionallv  reaches 
'JOO  feet  in  hei-,'ht,  will  Hjuaru  20 
iuclies,  and  GO  leet  lon^'. 


ExfiLisn  Name. 

FllENCH. 

Botanical. 

fruit  abun- 

V'pHow  1*1  ne  

I'in  .laune 

IMn  Blanc  

rinus  Variabilis. 

White  rino 

White  or  8ea  Spruce. . 
Grey  Spruce 

Keel  Spruce  orTamarac 
Wack  orDoubleSpruce 

Fir  Balsam 

Kod  Cedar 

I'inns  Strobus. 

t. 

Epiuotte  Blanche 

Epinette  Ciriso  ou  Epi- 
notto  de  Savanno.  . 

Epinette  li«)Uf;e 

l^pinctte  Noire 

.Sajjiu 

Cedre  Itouge 

("t'dre  Pdanc 

Erable  iilanche. ... 

Erahle  (J rise 

I'lainc 

Abies  Alba. 

Abies  Nigra  (Poixet). 
Abies  (Larix)  Americana. 
Abies  Nigra  (Michaux). 
Abies  Balsamea. 

Thuja  Occidentalis. 
Acer  Saccharinum. 

edible,  cs- 

White  Cedar 

Hard  or  White  Slaple. 
(ircv  Manle 

.f  the  Tree 

Soft  Manle 

Acer  Itubrum. 

.Striped  Maple 

Black  or  Ked  IJirch . . . 
Yellow  IMrch 

Bois  BarrtS 

Acer  Striatum. 

^[(Misler  Uouge 

3[erisior  Blanc 

Bouleau  Kongo 

Bouleuu  Blanc 

Pcunller 

Betnla  Lenta. 
Betula  Excelsa. 

vVhito  IJirch 

Canoo  Birch 

Betnla  Populifolia. 
Betula  Papyracea. 
Populus  Balsamifera. 
Do      Tremnloide.<» 

Balsam  I'oplar 

Aspeu  or  White  Poplar 
Black  Ash 

Tremble 

,ion  of  car- 

Freno  Noir. .   

Frene  Blanc  ou  Franc 

Frene 

Orme  

Fraxinus  Sambucifolia. 

White  Ash 

White  Elm 

Do       Acuminata. 
Ulmus  Americana. 

Hfountain  Ash 

Wild  Red  Cherry 

Aider 

Cormier,  Maskouabiua 
Merise 

Pyrus  or  Sorbus  Americana. 
Cerasus  Pennsylvauica,  or 

Prunus  Borcalis. 
Alnus  Incana. 

Aulne 

MountainMaple  Shrub 

llazol  Nut,  or  Beaked 

Hazel 

Bois  Boc 

Acer  Spicatum. 

Corylus  Americana. 
Moose  or  Leatlier  Wood. 
Salix  Lucida. 

Coudrier  Noisettier. . . 

Bois  de  Plomb 

Saule  Jauneet  Blanc. 

Bois  d'orignal 

Pimbina. 

Dirca  Palustris 

Willow 

imcre 

Hobble-bush 

High  Cranberry 

Ground  Hemlock 

Viburnum  Lantanoi'des. 
Viburnum  opnlus. 
Taxus  Canadensis. 

Bois 
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The  foregoing  woods  are  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the 
woodliina  sections  of  Uritisli  Xortli  America,  except  the  faniil'u.'-: 
of  Cuindifcrcc  and  Juqluiiducecc,  which  are  more  piirticiiliuly 
the  produce  of  the  western  section  of  Canada,  while  those  of 
the  JlceriiifR  and  Co/j//>r<:p  arc  more  particularly  that  of  Cauiula 
East  and  the  Lower  Provinces,  cxcei)t  Newfoundland,  where 
the  forest  woods  are  comparatively  few  in  number,  and  gene- 
rally of  a  small  growth. 

Not  less  than  fifty  of  the  woods  of  these  provinces  grow  to 
be  largo  forest  trees,  averaging  iu  size  from  one  foot  in  diameter 
at  the  trunk  to  the  great  pines  of  Canada  East  and  New  Bruns- 
wick. 

Of  the  woods  of  British  North  America,  Canada  sent  to  the 
London  Exhibition  98  specimens,  and  490  native  plants  ;  Nov,- 
Brunswick  7G  ;  Nova  Scotia  and  the  other  colonies  also  sent 
a  large  number  of  specimens  of  woods,  and  native  plants. 

At  Red  River  the  oak,  sugar  maple,  cedar  and  ash  cease  to 
grow.  The  only  trees  arc  spruce,  scrub  pines,  balsam,  aspen, 
poplar,  and  birch.  Further  nortli  ihere  are  nothing  but  sombr; 
forests  of  worthless  timber. 

On  the  alpine  region  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  from  G,500  to 
9,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Doctor  Hector  found  819 
species  of  flowering  plants  and  ferns,  which  is  nearly  one-half 
of  the  flora  of  British  North  America. 

Indigenous  fruit  of  most  every  variety  is  very  abundant. 
Much  of  it  is  highly  delicious  and  medicinal.  In  the  maritime 
provinces,  cranberries,  a  most  useful  product,  are  very  abundant, 
and  command  two  dollars  per  bushel  in  the  markets.  Straw- 
berries, a  very  delicious  fruit,  literally  cover  the  pasture-fields 
during  early  summer;  and  raspberries,  a  highly  esteemed  fruit, 
are  also  abundant.  Most  all  the  inferior  soils  produce  blue- 
berries to  a  great  extent.  Of  the  nuts — the  beech,  butter,  and 
haziel,  are  the  principal. 

There  are  numerous  other  edible  berries  among  the  indigenous 
products  of  America,  which  are  also  much  esteemed. 
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In  Hritisli  Columbia  many  of  the  forest  trees  a?3iimc  large 
(linictisions.  The  Douglas  Pine  ranges  from  200  to  300  feet  in 
lieiglit,  and  from  four  to  ten  feet  in  c'i  meter.  The  siiecimon 
sent  to  the  London  Exhibition  in  18<>2,  even  exceeded  the 
liu'frost  of  these  dimensions.  The  white  pine  is  a  much  smaller 
tree.  Cedars  grow  as  large,  though  not  so  high  as  the  Douglas 
pine.  The  other  soft-woods  are  fir,  spruce,  balsam  and  heni- 
loclc.  Of  the  deciduous  trees,  the  i)riticipal  are  :  maple,  cotlou- 
■;\-ood,  hazel,  alder,  dogwood,  crab-apple,  cherry,  and  Indian 
pear  tree.  Among  the  fruits,  strawberries,  raspberries,  cran- 
berries, gooseberries,  salmonberry,  huckleberry,  serviccberry, 
and  salad.     Hemp  and  flax  grow  wild. 
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ZOOLOGICAL. 


•  Order — Carnivora — or  flesh-eating  animals.  The  bear,  wild 
cat,  wolf,  red  fox,  silver-gray  fox,  wolverine,  raccoon.  There 
are  several  species  of  weasel,  and  five  species  of  the  mouse,  mole, 
bat,  martin,  otter. 

Order — Ruminantia — ruminating  animals.  Caribou  or  rein- 
deer ;  moose  or  elk. 

Order — Rodentia — gnawing  animals.  The  beaver,  porcupine, 
hare  or  rabbit,  woodchuck,  squirrels,  several  species  ;  muskrat. 

The  writer  is  indebted  to  George  A.  Boardraan,  Esq.,  of  St. 
Stephens,  N.  B.,  for  the  following  catalogue  of  animals  jTound 
by  him  iu  the  southern  part  of  New  Brunswick  : 
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Scientific  name. 

AuTHOni- 

TIES. 

Remarks. 

Neosorox  palustris 

Verrill 

Rich 

Wagner.... 

Bach 

Baird 

Gray 

Baird 

Cur 

Illig 

Raf. 

Rich.".".!!."; 
Rich 

Erx 

Turt..  .»... 
Bonp 

Shrew. 

Sorox  Fostori 

"      very  rare. 
Eared  Slirew,  move  common. 

"     Diatvriiinus 

"      CooDcri 

Coopei^'s  Shrew. 

"     Tliouijjsoni 

Blarina  Talpoidos 

"       Angusticeps . 

Scalops  A(juaticus 

Thompson's  Shrew,  common. 
Short-tailed  3I()le  Shrew. 

"         not  common. 
Common  Mole,  connuou. 

Condylura  cristata 

SfarKose    "           " 

Lynxlfufus 

Lynx  Canadensis 

Wild  Cat,  common. 
Loup  Cervier,   " 
(iray  Wolf,        " 
Red  Fox,          " 

Canis  ( )ccid('ntalis 

VuJpos  luh  us 

"       lulvuf!,    decussatus 
and  argentatus 

Silver  and  Black  Fox. 

3Iustela  Ponnantii 

Fisher  or  Black  Cat. 

"        Americana 

I'ine  Martin  or  Sable. 

Putorius  Cicognanii 

"         Richardsonii 

Small  Crown  Weasel. 
Little  Ermine. 

"         Noveboracensis  . . 
"         Visou 

DeKay 

Rich 

Sab 

Ermine. 
Brown  Mink. 

Lutra  Canadensis 

American  Otter. 

3Iophilis  Menhitica 

Baird 

Storr 

Pallas 

Linn 

Mull 

Gm 

Gm 

Pallas 

Cuv 

Baird 

Gm 

Kuhl 

Wagner, .. 
Pallas   .  ... 

Linn 

<< 

Wag!!!!!!! 

Baird 

Ord.."  .■.'.".'!! 

Cuv 

<<  

Erx.!!!!!.! 

Jardine 

And.  &  Bach 
Boddaert . . 

Skunk. 

Procyon  lotor 

Raccoon. 

Ursus  /  mericanus 

Black  Bear. 

Phoca  A'itulina 

Common  Seal. 

"      Grcjcniandica 

Stemmatopos  Cristatus 

Sciurus  Carolinensis 

"        Hudsonius 

Pteromys  Volucella 

About  islands  in  winter. 
Hooded  Seal,  winter. 
Grey  Squirrel. 
Hed  Squirrel. 
Flying  Squirrel. 
Striped       " 
Woodchuck 

Tamias  Striatus 

Arctomvs  Monax 

Castor  Canadensis 

lacuhis  Hudsonius 

Beaver. 

Jumping  Mouse. 
Brown  Rat. 

Mus  decumanus 

"     Rattus 

Black  Rat 

"     JMusculus 

(^ommon  Mouse. 

Hosperomys  Leucopus 

"           Myoides 

IlypudcTOus  Gapped 

Arvicola  rinaria 

White-footed  aiousc. 
Hamster  ]\rouse. 
Ued-back  IMouso. 
Meadow  Mouse. 
Muskrat. 

Fiber  Zlbethicus 

*EretIuzoii  dorsalis 

I'orcupine. 
White  Rabbit. 

Lepus  Americanus 

Alee  Americanus 

Moose. 

]{angiler  Caribou 

Woodland  Caribou. 

Cervus  Virginianus 

Deer. 

*  Cape  Breton  has  no  porcupines  on  it^ 
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Reptiles.— The  reptiles  are  few  and  harmless  ;  three  species 
of  the  snake ;  two  varieties  each  of  the  toad  and  frog  ;  two 
varieties  of  the  lizard  ;  and  two  of  the  turtle, 

Newfoundland  is  without  either  frogs,  toads,  snakes,  or  other 
reptiles.  Squirrels,  porcupines,  moose,  minx,  and  night-hawks 
are  unknown.     The  arctic  hare  is  abundant. 

The  animals  common  to  the  Pacific  side  of  British  North 
America  are :  Caribou  or  reindeer,  mountain  sheep,  cayots  or 
wild  dogs,  the  latter  are  frequently  domesticated  and  employed 
in  sledging ;  panthers,  wolves,  otters,  beavers,  mink,  muskrats, 
silver-gray  and  red  foxes  ;  grizzly,  black  and  brown  bears,  and 
rabbits,  are  very  numerous.  Of  the  furs  of  these  and  other 
animals,  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  collected  £50,000  worth  in 
1862,  in  British  Columbia  alone. 
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ORNITHOLOGICAL. 

The  principal  part  of  the  birds  of  British  North  America  are 
migratory;  they  leave  for  southern  climes  in  the  autumn,  and 
return  in  the  spring,  though  some  of  the  migratory  birds  of 
the  duck  family  have  been  known  to  remain  in  the  country 
throughout  the  year. 

The  following  catalogue  contains  a  pari  of  the  birds  of  British 
North  America : 

1.  Order  Raptores — or  birds  of  prey.  Under  this  order  there 
are  two  species  of  the  eagle,  four  species  of  the  hawk,  and  four 
of  the  owl. 

2.  Order  Insessores — or  perching  birds.  The  nighthawk 
(Caprimulgus  Americanus) ;  the  swallow  (Hirundo) ;  song- 
sparrow  (Fringilla)  ;  and  chipping-sparrow  (Fringilla  Soci- 
alis),  are  very  numerous;  two  species  of  the  finch  (Fringilla^) 
The  thrush  or  robin  (Turdus  Migratorius),  arrives  early  in  the 
spring,  and  remains  until  late  in  autumn;  shore-lark  (Alauda 
Alpestris.)  There  are  about  thirty  species  of  wcrblers  (Syl- 
viadic) ;  the  majority  of  the  warbler  family  arrive  here  in  springy. 
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remain  a  few  days,  and  pass  on  to  Hudson  Bay  Territory 
where  they  bring  up  their  young,  returning  to  southern  latitudes 
as  cold  approaches.  The  other  birds  of  the  family  of  perchers 
are  the  wren,  nut-hatch,  humming  bird,  snow  bird,  sparrow 
crow,  raven,  grackle,  starling,  kingfisher,  whip-poor-will,  and 
two  species  of  jay. 

3.  Order  Scansores — or  climbing  birds.  There  are  six  species 
of  woodpecker  in  this  section  of  America. 

4.  Order  Rasores — or  scraping  birds.  The  ruffed  grouse 
(Tetrao  Umbellus),  or  birch  partridge,  and  the  spotted  or  spruce 
grouse  (Tetrao  Canadensis)  :  this  tribe  of  gallinaceous  birds  is 
numerous  in  North  America  ;  pigeons  are  very  numerous  also, 
The  principal  part  of  the  dpmestic  fowls  belong  to  this  order. 

5.  Order  Grallatores — wading  birds.  The  crane,  snipe, 
woodcock,  coot,  and  sand-piper. 

6.  Order  Natatores — swimming  birds.  The  ducks  and  geese 
(Anatidae,)  are  numerous.  Of  the  latter  there  are  three 
species ;  the  white  or  snow  geese  are  not  common ;  the  other 
two — gray  geese  and  brant  are  very  numerous,  and  arrive  in  the 
bays  and  estuaries  of  the  Strait  of  Northumberland  and  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  about  the  last  of  March,  remain  about  two  months, 
and  pass  on  to  the  coasts  of  Labrador,  where  they  lay  and  bring 
up  their  young,  and  return  in  autumn  to  their  old  feeding 
grounds,  where  they  remain  until  winter  sets  in,  when  they  leave 
for  the  warmer  parts  of  the  United  States  coast.  Gulls  are  also 
numerous  along  most  all  our  seaboard.  Grebes,  auks,  and 
gannets  frequent  tie  sea-shore. 

Of  wild  ducks,  the  case  sent  by  Nova  Scotia  to  the  London 
Exhibition  in  1862  represents  nearly  all  that  are  to  be  found  in 
IBritish  North  America,  namely  :  "Wood  ducks  (Aix  Sponsa); 
scaup  ducks  (Fuligula  Marila)  ;  eider  ducks  (Fuligula  Mol- 
lissiraa)  ;  king  eider  ducks  (Fuligula  Spectabilis)  ;  blue-winged 
teal  (Anas  Discors)  ;  green-winged  teal  (Anas  Carolinensis) ; 
harlequin  duck  (Fuligula  Histrionica)  ;  ring-necked  duck 
(Fuligula  Rufitorquatus) ;  dusky  duck  (Anas  Obscura)  ;  and 
Shoveller  (Anas  Clypeata)." 
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Of  the  birds  of  North  America,  Wilson  discovered  in  1841,  283 
species;  Bonaparte,  in  1858,  discovered  471 ;  Audubon,  in  1844, 
506  ;  an  '.  the  Smithsonian  Institute  published,  in  1856,  a  list  of 
no  less  than  716  species. 

A  very  large  number  of  the  feathered  tribe  are  isolated  from 
civilization.  Those  which  follow  in  the  path  of  civilization, 
in  these  colonies,  are  swallows,  which  leave  the  Lower  Pro- 
vinces about  the  first  of  September  ;  robins,  crows,  blue  jays, 
cedar  birds,  Canada  jays,  with  a  few  others. 

Wild  geese,  various  species  of  ducks ;  snipe,  teal,  widgeon, 
swans,  pheasants,  grouse,  partridges,  prairie-chickens,  eagles, 
sparrow-hawks,  mosquito-hawks,  owls,  woodpeckers,  swallows, 
robins,  crows,  pigeons,  plovers,  cranes,  magpies,  thrush,  jays, 
blue-birds,  and  humming-birds,  are  the  principal  birds  of  British 
Columbia. 

In  1862  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Boston  published  in 
its  transactions  a  catalogue  of  the  birds  found  in  the  southerly 
)art  of  New  Brunswick,  by  George  A,  Boardman,  Esq.,  of  St, 
Stephen,  N.  B. 

To  that  list  Mr.  Boardman  added  several  species  ;  and  kindly 
furnished  the  writer  with  the  following  corrected  catalogue, 
numbering  243  birds.  It  is  the  most  full  and  correct  list  of 
birds  published  in  the  Lower  Provinces. 

1.  Cathartes  aura,  Illig.     Turkey  Buzzard.    Accidental.    Only 

one  instance. 

2.  Falco  anatum,  Bon.     Duck  Hawk,    Kesident.    Breeds  on 

cliffs  at  Grand  Menan. 

3.  Falco  colunibariusj  Linn.     Pigeon   Hawk.     Resident.     Not 

common.     Breeds  on  sea- shore. 

4.  Falco  caiidiram,  Gm.  ?     Gyr  Falcon.    Only  in  winter.    Very 

rare. 

5.  Falco  sparveriuSj  Linn.    Sparrow  Hawk.     Summer  visitant. 

Common.     Breeds  in  holes  in  trees. 

6.  .^stur  atricapillusj   Bon.     Goshawk.     Resident.     Common. 

Breeds.    This  is  the  most  troublesome  hawk  to  the  farmer; 
it  is  called  blue  hen  hawk  j  it  flies  very  fast. 
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7.  Accipiter  Cooperii^  Bon.     Cooper's  hawk.    Summer  visitant. 

Rare. 

8.  Accipiterfuscus,  Bon.    Sharp-shinned  Hawk.    Summer  visi- 

tant.     Common.     Breeds.     Generally  called   "  Pigeon 
Hawk." 

9.  Buteo  borealis,  Vieill.    Red- tailed  Hawk.     Summer  visitant. 

Common.     Breeds. 

10.  Buteo  pennsylvanicus,  Bon.    Broad-winged  Hawk.    Summer 

visitant.     Common.    Breeds. 

11.  Buteo  lineatusj  J&Td.    Red-shouldered  Hawk.    Probably  re- 

sident.   Not  common.    Breeds. 

12.  Archibuteo  sancti-johannis^  Gray.    Black  Hawk.    One  last 

spring.    Rare. 

13.  Archihuteo  lagopuSj  Gray.    Rough-legged  Hawk.    Not  com- 

mon. 

14.  Circus  hudsonius,  Vieill.    Marsh  Hawk.    Summer  visitant. 

Very  common.    Breeds. 

15.  Jlquila  canadensis^  Cassin.     Golden  Eagle.    Probably  resi- 

dent.   Rare  on  coast. 

16.  Haliatus    leucocephalus^    Savig.      Bald    Eagle.      Resident. 

Abundant.    Breeds. 
1*7.  Pandion  carolinensis^  Bon.    Fish  Hawk.    Summer  visitant. 
Common.     Breeds.    Arrives  April  10th ;  leaves  Septem- 
ber 30th. 

18.  Bubo   virginianus,   Bon.      Great-horned    Owl.      Resident. 

Common.    Breeds. 

19.  Scops  asio,  Bon.    Mottled  Owl.    Resident.    Not  very  com- 

mon.   Breeds. 

20.  Otus  Wilsonianusj  Lesson.    Long-eared  Owl.    Not  very  com- 

mon.    Breeds. 

21.  Brachyotus  Cassinii,  Brewer.    Short-eared  OwL    Not  very 

common.     Breeds. 

22.  Sijrnium  cinereu7n,  Aud.  •  Great  Gray  Owl.     Winter.     Very 

rare. 

23.  Syrnium  nebulosujUj  Gray.    Barred  Owl.    Resident.    Com- 

mon.   Breeds. 
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24.  Nyctale  Richardsonii,  Bon.     Sparrow  Owl.     Probably  resi- 

dent.    Not  common.     This   is    "  Tengraalm's   Owl "    of 
Audubon.     One  found  in  July. 

25.  Nyctale  acadica,  Bon.     Saw-whet  Owl.    Resident.    Common. 

Breeds. 

26.  Nyctea  nivea,  Gray.     Snowy  Owl.     Winter.     Not  common. 

A  pair  seen  this  spring,  the  last  of  May,  probably  had  a 
nest. 

27.  Surnia    ulula,   Bon.      Hawk   Owl.      Resident.      Not  very 

plenty.     Breeds. 

28.  Coccygus  americanus,  Bon.    Yellow-billed  Cuckoo.   Summer 

visitant.     Not  common.     Breeds. 

29.  Coccygus    erythrophthahnuSj    Bon.       Black-billed    Cuckoo. 

Summer  visitant.     Common.     Breeds. 

30.  Picus  villosuSf  Linn.     Hairy  Woodpecker.     Resident.     Very 

common.     Breeds. 

31.  Picus  pubescens,  Linn.      Downy  Woodpecker.     Resident. 

Very  common.     Breeds. 

32.  Picoidcs  arcticus,  Gray.    Three-toed  Woodpecker.    Resident. 

Not  very  common.     Probably  breeds. 

33.  Sphyrapicus    varius,    Baird.     Yellow-bellied    Woodpecker. 

Summer  visitant.     Common.     Breeds. 

34.  Hylatomus  pileatus^   Baird.     Black  Woodcock.     Resident. 

Common.     Breeds. 

35.  Picoidcs   hiisuius,    Gray.    Barred-three-toed  Woodpecker. 

Found  several  last  winter. 

36.  Melanerpes  erythrocephalus,  Sw.     Red-headed  Woodpecker. 

Summer  visitant.     Rare. 

ST.  Colaptes  auratus^  Sw.  Golden-winged  Woodpecker.  Sum- 
mer visitant.  Common.  Breeds.  Leaves  the  last  of 
October.     Generally  called  "  YeMow  Hammer." 

38.  Trochilus  colubrisjjj'mn.  Humming  Bird.  Summer  visitant. 
Common.  Breeds.  Seen  from  the  last  of  April  to  lasti 
of  September. 

Z9.  Chcstura  pelasgia,  Btei^h.  Chimney  Swallow.  Summer  visi- 
tant. Common.  Breeds.  Arrives  th.}  first  of  May.  Often 
breeds  in  hollow  trees. 
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40.  Antrostomus  vociferus,  Bon.   Whip-poor-will.   Summer  visi 

tant.     Not  very  common. 

41.  Chordciles  pojjetuc,  Ba'ird.    Night  Hawk.     Summer  visitant. 

Common.     Breeds.     Arrives  the  last  of  May. 

42.  Ceryle  alcyon,  Boie.     Belted  Kingfisher.     Summer  visitant, 

Abundant.     Breeds.    Seen  from  first  of  May  to  tlie  middle 
of  September. 

43.  Tijrannus  carolinensis,  Baird.     King-Bird.     Summer  visitant. 

Abundant.     Breeds. 

44.  Myiarchua  criiiitus,  Cab.     Great-crested  Flycatcher.    Sum- 

raer  visitant.     Breeds.     Very  rare,  only  one  instance. 

45.  Sayoniisfuscus,  Baird.     Pewee.     Summer  visitant.     Rare. 

46.  Contopus  virensj   Cab.     "Wood   Pewee.      Summer  visitant, 

Not  common. 
4'7.   Tardus  Pallasii,  Hermit  Thrush.     Summer  visitant.    Com- 
mon.    Breeds.     Arrives    15th   of   April.     Nests  on  the 
ground  ;  eggs  blue,  and  some  with  small  spots. 

48.  Turdus   Swainsonii,  Cab.     Olive-backed  Thrush.     Summer 

visitant.     Common.     Breeds.     Nests  on  low  trees  ;  eggs 
with  blue  ground  color,  and  spotted. 

49.  Turdus  migratorius,  Linn.     Robin.    Summer  visitant.    Very 

common.    Breeds.    Arrives  the  fi'^st  of  April ;  sometimes 
seen  in  winter. 

50.  Sialia  sialis,  Baird.    Blue  Bird.    Summer  visitant.    Piare. 

Breeds. 

51.  Regulus  calendula^  Licht.    Ruby-crowned  Wren.    Summer 

visitant.    Rare. 

52.  Regulus  satrapa,  Licht.    Golden-crested  Wren.    Common. 

Breeds,  and  winters  mild  seasons. 
63.  Anthus  ludovicianus,  Licht.    Tit-Lark.    Flocks  seen  occa« 
sionally  in  September. 

54.  Mniotilta  varia,  Vieill.    Black  and  White  Creeper.    Sum- 

mer visitant.    Common.    Breeds.    Arrives  the  first  of 
May  ;  abundant  about  the  10th  of  May. 

55.  Geothlypis  trichas^  Cab.    Maryland  Yellow  Throat.    Sum- 

mer visitant.    Abundant.    Breeds. 
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56,  Contopus  borealis,  Baird.     Olive-sided  Flycatcher. 
:,7.  Einpidoiiax  minimus,  Baird.     Least  Flycatcher. 

58.  Empidomix  Jlavivmtris.     Yellow-bellied  Flycatcher. 

59.  Hdmiathophasaruficajnlla^l^iixvdi.    Nashville  "Warbler.    Very 

rare. 

Gij.  Sciurus  aurocapillus,  Sw.  Golden-crowned  Thrush.  Sum- 
mer visitant.  Common.  Breeds.  Arrives  the  first  of 
May. 

Gl.  Sciurus  noveboracensis,  Nutt.  "Water  Thrush.  Summer  visi- 
tant.    Not  very  common.     Breeds. 

02.  Dendroica  vircns,  Baird.  Black-throated  Green  "Warbler. 
Summer  visitant.     Not  very  common.     Breeds. 

G3.  Dendroica  canadensis,  Baird.  Black-throated  Blue  "Warbler. 
Middle  of  May.     Rare. 

G4.  Dendroica  coronata,  Gray.  Yellow-rumped  "Warbler.  First 
of  May.     Common.     Breeds.     Arrives  25th  of  April. 

05.  Dendroica  Blackhurnioi,  Baird.  Blackburnian  "Warbler. 
Summer  visitant.  Not  very  common.  Breeds.  Arrives 
the  middle  of  May. 

66.  Dendroica  casianea,  Baird.  Bay-breasted  Warbler.  Sum- 
mer visitant.     Rather  rare.     Arrives  the  middle  of  May. 

6'7.  Dendroica  jiennsylvanica,  Baird.  Chestnut-sided  Warbler. 
Summer  visitant.  Common.  Breeds.  Arrives  the  mid- 
dle of  May. 

\]S.  Dendroica  striata,  Baird.  Black-poll  Warbler.  Summer  visi- 
tant.    Common.     Breeds. 

09.  Dendroica  cestiva,  Baird.  Yellow  Warbler.  Summer  visi- 
tant. Very  common.  Breeds.  Arrives  the  second  week 
in  May. 

70.  Dendroica  tigrina,  BsLivd.    Cape  May  Warbler.    Summer  visi- 

tant.    Very  rare.     Arrives  the  second  week  in  May. 

71.  Dendroica   palmarum,   Baird.       Yellow    Red-poll   Warbler. 

Summer  visitant.     Common.    Breeds.    Arrives  from  20th 
to  25th  April. 

72.  Myicdictes  pusillus,  Bon.     Wilson's  Black   Cap.     Summer 

visitant.     Not  common.    Breeds.    Arrives  about  the  10th 
of  May. 
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73.  Myiodictes  canadensis^  Aud.     Canada  Flycatcher.    Summer 

visitant.    Common.    Breeds.    Arrives  the  middle  of  May. 

74.  Setophagaruticilla,  Sw.   Redstart.    Summer  visitant.    Abun- 

dant.    Breeds.     Arrives  the  middle  of  May. 

75.  Pyranga  rubrUj  Vieill.    Scarlet  Tanager.    Uaeertain.    Com- 

mon in  the  spring  of  1861. 

76.  Hirundo  horreorum,  Barton.     Barn  Swallow.     Summer  visi. 

tant.     Common.    Breeds.     Arrives  the  first  of  May. 

77.  Hirundo  lunifronsj  Say.     Cliff  Swallow.     Summer  visitant. 

Common.     Breeds.     Arrives  the  first  of  May. 

78.  Hirundo  bicolor,  Vieill.     White-bellied  Swallow.     Summer 

visitant.    Common.    Breeds.   Arrives  the  middle  of  April. 

79.  Cotyle   riparia,  Boie.     Bank    Swallow.    Summer   visitant. 

Common.     Breeds.     Arrives  the  first  of  May. 

80.  Progne  purpurea,  Boie.     Purple  Martin.     Summer  visitant. 

Common.     Breeds.     Arrives  the  first  of  May ;  leaves  the 
last  of  August. 

81.  Dendroica  maculosa,  Baird.     Magnolia  Warbler. 

82.  Protonotaria  citrea,  Baird.     Prothonotary   Warbler.    One 

specimen,  first  ever  found  north. 

83.  Parula  americana,  Bon.     Blue  Yellowback.     Not  plenty. 

84.  Ampelis  garrulus,  Lin.    Wax  Wing.     Accidental  in  winter. 

85.  jlmpelis  cedrorum,  Baird.     Cedar  Bird.    Summer  visitant. 

Abundant  from  the  first  of  June  to  the  first  of  September. 

86.  Collyrio  borealis,  Baird.    Shrike,  Butcher  Bird.     Common 

in  winter. 

87.  Vireo  olivaceus,  Vieill.     Red-eyed  Flycatcher.     Summer 

visitant.  Abundant.   Breeds.   Arrives  the  middle  of  May. 

88.  Vireo  solitarius,  Yieill.    Solitary  Flycatcher.  Summer  visi- 

tant.   Not  common. 

89.  Mimus  carolinensis^  Gray.     Oat  Bird.    Summer  visitant. 

Not  very  common.    Breeds. 

90.  Troglodytes  hyemalie,  Vieill.      Winter  Wren.      Resident. 

Breeds. 

91.  Certhia  americana,  Bon.    American  Brown  Creeper.    Sum- 

mer visitant.    Breeds.    Arrives  the  first  of  May. 
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92.  Sitta  carolinensisj  Gm.  White-bellied  Nuthatch.     Resident. 

'breeds. 

93.  Sitta  canadensis^  Linn.     Red-bellied  Nuthatch.     Resident. 

Common.     Breeds. 
d'i.  Parus  airicapillusj  Lin.   Chickadee.    Resident.   Abundant.. 
Breeds. 

95.  Parus  hudsonicus,  Fors.     Hudson  Bay  Titmouse.  Resident. 

Not  common.     Breeds. 

96.  Eremophila  cornula,  Boie.     Shore  Larlc.     Winter.     Rare. 

97.  Pinicola  canadensis,  Cab.     Pine  Grosbeak.  Winter.  Com- 

mon. 

98.  Carpodacus  purpureus^  Gray.  Purple  Finch.   Summer  visi- 

tant.    Common.     Breeds.     Arrives  the  first  of  April. 

99.  Chrysomitris  tristis,  Bon.     Yellow-Bird.     Summer  visitant. 

Common.     Breeds. 

100.  Chrysomitris  pinus,  Bon.     Pine  Finch.     Resident.     Breeds. 

Not  very  common  in  summer.     Abundant  in  winter. 

101.  Curvirostra  aincricana^    Wils.      Red   Crossbill.     Resident.. 

Said  to  breed  in  winter. 

102.  Curvirostra  leucoptera^     Wils.      White-winged     Crossbill. 

Resident.     Breeds  in  the  winter. 

103.  Jegiothus  linaria,    Gab.      Red-poll  Linnet.     Common    in 

winter. 

104.  Plectrophanes  nivalis^  Mey.     Snow  Bunting.     Seen'at  times 

in  September.     Common  all  winter. 

105.  Plectrophanes  lapponicus,  Selby.     Lapland  Longspur.  Win- 

ter.    Not  common. 

106.  Passerculus  Savanna,   Bon.     Savannah  Sparrow.     Summer 

visitant.     Common.     Breeds.     Arrives  the  first  of  April. 

107.  Pocecetes  gramineus,    Baird.      Grass   Sparrow.      Summer 

visitant.     Common.     Breeds. 

108.  Coturniculus  passerinus,   Bon.      Yellow-winged  Sparrow. 

Summer  visitant.     Rare.     Arrives  the  first  of  April. 

109.  Zonotrichia  leucophrys,  Sw.    White-crowned  Sparrow.    Not 

common.     Breeds  north.    Only  seen  spring  and  fall. 

110.  Zonotrichia  albicollisj  Bon.  White-ihroated  Sparrow.  Sum- 

mer visitant.    Common.    Breeds. 
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111.  Viero  gilvus,   Bon.      Warbling  Vireo.      Summer  visitant. 

Not  uncommon. 

112.  Juncohyemalis,  Sc\Q,t.     Blue  Snow-Bird.    Summer  visitant. 

Very  common.     Breeds.     Generally  called  "  Chip  Bird." 

113.  Spizella  monticola^  Baird.     Tree  Sparrow.     Summer  visi- 

tant.    Common.    Arrives  from  middle  to  last  of  March. 
Breeds  very  early. 

114.  Spizella  socinlis,  Bon.     Chipping  Sparrow.     Summer  visj. 

tant.     Common.   Breeds.     Arrives  from  middle  to  last  of 
March. 

115.  Melospiza  melodia,  Baird.     Song  Sparrow.     Summer  visl- 

tant.     Common.    Breeds.     Arrives  early  in  March. 

116.  Melospiza  palustris,   Baird.     Swamp   Sparrow.      Summer 

visitant.     Breeds.     Arrives  last  of  March.     Common  first 
of  May. 

117.  Passerella  iliacaj  Sw.     Fox-colored  Sparrow.     Spring  and 

fall.     Common.    Have  not  found  it  breeding. 

118.  Guiraca  ludoviciana,  Sw.     Rose-breasted  Grosbeak.    Sum- 

mer visitant.     Rare. 

119.  Guiraca  ccerulea,  Sw.     Blue  Grosbeak.     Very  uncertain, 

but  common  in  the  spring  of  1861. 

120.  Cyanospiza  ajanea,  Baird.     Indigo  Bird.     Summer  visitant, 

Rare. 

121.  Dolichonyx  orizyvorus,  Sw.     Booolink.     Summer  visitant, 

Common.     Breeds.     Arrives  first  of  June  ;        ves  first  of 
September. 

122.  Molothruspecoris,Sw.     Cow  Blackbird.     Summer  visitant. 

Common.     Breeds,  by  laying  in  other  birds'  nests. 

123.  Agelaius  phceniceus,    Vieill.    Red-wing  Blackbird.    Sum- 

mer visitant.     Common.     Breeds. 

124.  Sturnella  magna,  Sw.     Meadow  Lark.     Summer  visitant. 

Very  rare.     Only  one  specimen  seen. 

125.  Icterus  spurius,  Bon.    Orchard  Oriole.    Summer  visitant. 

Rare. 

126.  Icterus  baltimorej  Daud.  Baltimore  Oriole.    Summer  visi- 

tant.   Very  rare. 
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ScolecophaifU8  ferruginruSj  Sw.  Rusty  Blackbird.  Com- 
raon.     Arrives  in  Mar-ih. 

Quiscatus  versicolor,  Vieiil.  Crow  Blackbird.  Summer 
visitant.     Common,   breeds.   Arrives  first  of  April. 

Corvus  carnivorus,  Bart.  Haven.  Resident.  Not  uncom- 
raon.     Breeds  on  cliffs  at  Grand  Menan,  etc. 

Corvus  americanus,  Aud.  Crow.  Resident.  Abundant. 
Breeds. 

Cyanura  cristata,  Sw.  Blue  Jay.  Resident.  Common. 
Breeds. 

Perisorcus  canadcmis,  Bon.  Canada  Jay.  Resident.  Com- 
mon.    Said  to  breed  in  March. 

Ectopisies  migratoria,  Sw.  Wild  Pigeon.  Summer  visitant. 
Very  uncertain.     Breeds. 

Zenaidura  carolinensis,  Bon.  Carolina  Dove.  Summer 
visitant.     Rare. 

Tetrao  canadensis,  Linn.  Spruce  Partridge.  Resident. 
Common.     Breeds. 

Bonasa  umbellus,  Steph.  Partridge  or  Ruffed  Grouse.  Re- 
sident.   Common.    Breeds. 

Ardea  herodias,  Linn.  Great  Blue  Heron.  Summer  visi- 
tant.    Common.    Breeds. 

Botaurus  lentiginosus,  Steph.  Stake  Driver  or  Bittern. 
Summer  visitant.    Common.     Breeds. 

Butorides  virescens,  ^on.  Green  Heron.  Summer  visitant. 
Not  common.     Breeds. 

Nyctiardea  Gurdeni,  Baird.  Night  Heron.  Summer  visi- 
tant.   Not  common. 

Charadrius  virginicus,  Borck.    Golden  Plover.     Autumn. 

Aegialitis  vociferus,  Cas.    Killdeer.    Autumn. 

Jegialitis  melodus,  C&h.  Piping  Plover.  Summer  visitant. 
Abundant.  Breeds  on  islands  the  middle  of  June. 

Jegialitift  semipalmatus,  Cab.  Ring  Plover.  August  and 
September.     Plenty. 

Squatarol  I  helvetica,  Cwr.  Black-bellied  Plover.  Autumn. 
Not  common. 
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14G.  Strepsilaainterpres,  lU'iQ.  Turnstone.     Autumn.  Rare. 

147.  Reatrvirostra  americana,  Gm.  Avoset.  Spring  of  1802,  one 

specimen. 

148.  Hinmntopus  nigricollisj  Vieill.    Black-necked  Stilt.    Spring 

of  1862,  one  specimen. 

149.  Phalitropus. 

150.  Phalaropus  hyperboreusy  Temm.  Northern  Phalarope.  Abun- 

dant. 

151.  Phalaropus fulicariuSj  Bon.     Red  Phalarope,  rare. 

152.  Philohela  minor,   Gray.     American   Woodcock.     Summer 

visitant.  Common.     Breeds.     Arrives  first  of  April ;  lays 
first  of  May. 

153.  Gallinago  Wilsoniij  Bon.     Wilson's  Snipe.    Summer  visi- 

tant.    Common.     Breeds. 

154.  Macrorhamphus  griseus,  Leach.    Red-breasted  Snipe,    Sum- 

mer visitant.     Arrives  first  of  April. 

155.  Tringa  canutus,  Linn.     Ash-colored  Sandpiper.     August 

and  September.     Common. 

156.  Arquatella  maritima,  Baird.     Purple   Sandpiper.     Winter. 

Abundant. 

157.  Ancylocheilus    subarquata,    Kaup.     (Tringa     subarquata, 

Temm.)     Curlew  Sandpiper.    Very  rare. 

158.  Pelidna  Americana,  Coues.     (Tringa  alpina,  Cassin.)  Red- 

backed  Sandpiper.     August  and  September. 

159.  jlctodromas  maculata,  Cass.    Jack  Snipe  or  Pectoral  Sand- 

piper. Autumn.    Not  common. 

160.  Jdodromas  minutillaj    Coues.      (Tringa  Wilsonii,  Nut.) 

Least  Sandpiper.     Plenty.     August  and  September. 

161.  Actodromas  BonapartiifGass.     Bonaparte's  Sandpiper.  Not 

very  common. 

162.  Calidris  arenaria.  111.   Sanderling.  Summer  visitant.  Com- 

mon. 

163.  Ereunetss  pusilla,    Cass.     (E.    petrificatus,  Illig.)    Semi- 

palmated  Sandpiper.     August  and  September.  Plenty. 

164.  Symphemia  semipalmata,  Hanrt.    Willet.    Summer  visitant, 

Not  very  plenty.    Breeds. 
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165.  Gambetta  jnelanoleuca^   Bon.    Tell-tale.     Fall  and  spring. 

Common. 
IGO.  Gainbcttajlavipes,  Bon.     Yellow  Legs.     Fall  and  spring. 
1G7.  Rhyacopliilas  soiitarius,  Bon.     Solitary  Sandpiper.  Summer 

visitant.     Not  very  plenty.     Breeds. 

168.  Trins^oidcs  mavulariusy  Gray.     Spotted  Sandpiper.    Summer 

visitant.     Abundant.     Breeds. 

169.  Philomachus  pugnax,   Gray.    .Ruflf.  Rare.     One  or  two  in- 

stances. 

170.  Acliturus  bartramius^   Bon.     Bertram's   Sandpiper.     Field 

Plover.     Summer  visitant.     Not  coioraoi*. 

171.  Limosahudsonicaj  Sw.  Huds'i  Ian  '.Trciw't.  'o  all  and  spring. 

172.  Numcnius  longirostrisj  Wilson.     Loug-billcd  Cuik'w.     Fall 

and  spring. 

173.  Numcnius  hudsonicus,  Lath.     Hddyouian  Cnr;;^w,     Spring. 

Rare. 

174.  Numenius  borealis.  Lath,     Esquimaul:  Ourfe'j\ ,     Pail  and 

spring.     Rare. 

175.  Porzana  Carolina,  Vieill.     Caroliua  or  Soth  Rail.     Surrtrnm 

visitant.     Common.    Breeds. 

176.  Jnser  hyperboreus,  Pall.     Snow  Goose.     Si»rinyf.     Rare. 

177.  Bcrnicla  canadensis,  Boie.     AVild  Goose.     Fall  and  sprivig. 

Common. 

178.  Bernicla  brenta,  Steph.  Brant.  Fall  and  spr  rjg. 

179.  Jnas  boschas,  Linn.  Mallard.     Pare. 

180.  jinas  obscura,  Gm.     Dusky  Piiok.     Residsat.     Breeds. 

181.  Dafila  acuta,  Jenyns.     Pia-ta'l      Winter.     Rare. 

182.  Neltion  carolinensis,  Baird.     Greeu  •winged  Teal.    Fall  and 

spring. 

183.  Querquedula  discors  '•jteph.     Blue-winged  Teal.     Fall  and 

spring.    ScjKi'?  breed. 

184.  Spatula  chjpaaia,  Boie.    Shoveller.     Rare. 

185.  Chaulelasmus  streperus,   Gray.     Gad  wall  or   Gray  Due':. 

Rare. 

186.  Mareca  americana,  Steph.    Widjjeoji.     Rare. 

IBI.  Mxsponsa,  Boie.    Wood  Duck.    Summer  visitant.    Com- 
mon.   Breeds. 
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Fulix  americana,  Gra.     Coot.   Autumn. 

Fulix  niarilaj  Baird.     Black-headed  Duck.     Rare. 

Fulix  affiniSf    Baird.     Little    Black-head.     Not   common. 

Does  not  breed. 
Fulix    collariSj   Baird.     Ring-necked   Duck.     Rare.     Does 

not  breed. 
Bucephala  americana,  Baird.    Whistler  or  Golden  Eye.    Re- 

sident.     Common.     Breeds  usually  in  trees. 
Bucephala  islandica,  Baird.     Barrow's  Golden  Eye.  Winter. 

Very  rare. 
Bucephala  albeola^  Baird.    Butter  Ball  or  Buffle-Head.    Fall 

and  winter.     Common. 
Histrionicus  torquatus,  Bon.     Harlequin  Duck.      Winter. 

Common.     A  few  apparently  somewhat  disabled  indlvi- 

duals  breed  on  the  islands. 
Harelda  f^lacialis,  Leach.     Old  Squaw.     Fall  and  winter. 

Common.     Few  all  summer. 
CainptolcEinus  lahradorius,  Gray.    Labrador  Duck.   Winter. 

Rare. 
Mclanetta  velvetina,  Baird.     White-winged  Coot.     Fall  and 

winter.     Common.     A  few  seen  all  summer. 
Pelionetta    perspicillata,   Kaup.      Surf   Duck.      Fall   and 

winter.     Common. 
Oide.mia  americana,    Swains.     Scoter.    Fall  and  winter. 

Common. 
So  materia  mollissimaj  hQuch.     Eider  Duck.     "Sea  Duck.' 

Resident.     Common.     Breeds. 
Somateria  spectabilis,  Leach.    King  Eider.   Winter.   Found 

occasionally.     I  got  one  pair  last  of  May,  1863,  ready  to 

breed. 
Erismatura  rubida,  Bon.     Ruddy  Duck.     Winter  and  fall. 

Rare. 
Mer^us  americanus,  Cass.  Sheldrake.    Resident.   Common, 

Breeds  in  high  trees. 
Mergus  serrator,  Fann.    Red-breasted  Sheldrake.    Fall  and 

winter.    Does  not  breed. 
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206.  Lopfiodytes  cucullatus,  Reich.     Hooded  Merganser.     Very 

rare.     Said  to  breed  in  trees.     Seen  most  every  fall. 

207.  Pelecanus    erythrorhynchus^    Gra.      Pelican.      Accidental. 

One  or  two  instances. 

208.  Sula  basnana,   Briss.      G-annet.      Resident.     Common   on 

fishing  ground.    A  few  breed  at  Gannet  Rock  (near  Grand 
Mtjnan.) 

209.  Graculua  carbo^   Gray.      Cormorant.      "Shag."     Wintei. 

Common. 

210.  Graculus  dilophusy  Gray.     Double-crested  Cormorant  or 

Shag.     Winter. 

211.  T/ialassidroina  Leachii,  Temm.     Leach's  Petrel,     "Mother 

Gary's  Chicken."     Common  on  fishing  grounds.     Breeds 
on  the  islands  in  abundance. 

212.  Thalassidroma  Wilsonii,  Bon.    Wilson's  Petrel.     Common 

on  fishing  grounds. 

213.  Thalassidroma  pelagica,  Bon.     Least  petrel. 

214.  Puffinus  majoVj  Bon.     Greater  Shearwater.     "  Hagdon"  or 

"  Haglin."      Common  on   mackerel  grounds.      Arrives 
early  from  the  north. 

215.  Pujffinus  anglorum,  Temm.     Mank's  Shearwater.     "Black 

Hagdon."     Summer.     Common  on  mackerel  grounds. 

216.  Puffinus  fuliginosus,  Strick.     Sooty  Shearwater.     Last  of 

summer  and  autumn  on  mackerel  grounds.     Common. 
Called,  like  the  last,  "  Black  Hagdon." 
21'?.  Stercoraiius  pomari7ius,  Temm.      Pomarine  Jager.      Fall 
and  winter.     Rather  common. 

218.  Stercorarius  parasiticus^  Temm.     Arctic  Jager.     Late  in 

fall.     Rather  common. 

219.  Stercorarius   cepphus,   Lawr.     BufFon's  Skua.     "  Marling- 

spike  Bird."     Fall  and  winter.     Common  in  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  in  August. 

220.  Larus  marinus,  Linn.    Black-backed  Gull.  .  Resident.    Not 

plenty.     A  few  breed  about  the  islands. 

221.  Lai-us    argentatusj    Brunn.       Herring    Gull.      Resident. 

Abundant.     Breeds  upon  the  islands  in  large  numbers  ; 
occasionally  in  trees. 
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222.  Larus  glaucus,   Brunn.     Burgomaster.     Got   several  last 

winter. 

223.  Larus  dclawarensis,  Ord.     Ring-billed  Gull.     Summer  and 

fall.     Not  very  common. 

224.  Chrcecocephalus  atricilla,  Lawr.    Laughing  Gull.    Resident. 

Not  plenty.     A  few  breed  about  the  islands. 

225.  ChrcTCoccphalus    Philadelphia^    Lawr.      Bonaparte's    Gull. 

Fall  and  winter.     Common. 

226.  Rissa  tridactyla,  Bon.     Kittiwake  Gull.     Fall  and  winter. 

Abundant. 

227.  Stcmi   Wilsonif   Bon.     Wilson's   Tern.     Summer  visitant. 

Breeds  on  the  islands;  in  some  places  abundantly. 

228.  Sterna  macroura,  Naum.     Arctic  Tern.     Summer.     Com- 

mon.    Breeds  on  the  islands  ;  in  some  places  abundantly. 

229.  Colyiiibus    torquatun,    Brunn.      Loon.       Northern    Diver. 

Abundant.    Breeds  about  fresh  water  ;  does  not  lay  until 
June. 

230.  Colymbus    septentrionalis^     Linn.        Red-throated    Loon. 

AVinter.     Seldom  seen  with  red  on  the  throat. 

231.  Podiceps  griseigena,  Gray.     Red-necked   Grebe.     Winter. 

Not  very  plenty. 

232.  Podiceps  cristatuSy  Lath.   Crested  Grebe.   Summer.  Breeds 

about  fresh  water  late  in  the  season.     Not  common. 

233.  Podily7nbus  podiceps,  LskWY.     Pied-billed  Grebe.     Summer. 

Common.     Breeds  about  most  streams  in  August. 

234.  Utamania  torda,  Leach  (Alca  tordac,  Linn).     Razor-billed 

Auk.     Resident.     Common.     Few  breed. 

235.  Mormon  arctica,   111.     Puflfin.     "Sea   Pai'rot."     Resident. 

Common.     A  few  breed  about  the  islands. 

236.  Uria  ^rylle,  Lath.     Sea  Pigeon,     Resident.    Very  common. 

Breeds  on  nearly  all  the  rocky  islands  abundantly. 

237.  Uria  (Cataractea)   troile,  Linn.      Murre.      (Uria   lomvia, 

Brunn.)     Resident.     Not  plenty  in  summer.     Breeds  on 
the  Murre  ledges,  but  not  very  abundantly. 

238.  Uria    (Cataractes)  ringviOj  Brunn.      Murre.       Fall    and 

winter.     Not  uncommon.    Possibly  breeds  with  the  last. 

239.  Mergulus  alle,  Yieill.    Little  Auk.    In  winter  only. 
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The  following  birds  have  been  mentioned  as  occurring  in  the 
same  region  by  other  persons,  but  are  not  included  in  the  pre- 
ceding list : — 

240.  Empidonaxjlaviventris^  Bsiird.  Yellow-bellied  Flycatcher. 
This  species  was  foiin.i  breeding  at  Grand  Menan  by  Dr. 
Henry  Bryant  (Proc.  Boston  Soc.  N.  H.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  115), 
and  aho  by  Dr.  T.  M.  Brewer  and  myself.  It  appeared  to 
be  rather  common. 

2^1.  Larus  leucopterus,  Ffihv.  White-winged  Gull.  This  species 
is  said  to  breed  occasionally  on  an  island  near  Grand 
Menan,  by  Dr.  Brewer  (see  Bost.  Jour.  Nat.  His.,  vol.  vi., 
p.  304),  but  there  has  been  some  doubt  expressed  by 
others  as  to  the  identity  of  the  species. 

242.  Mormon  cirrhata^  Pal.     Tufted  Puffin.     According  to  Mr. 

Boardman,  the  fishermen  state  that  a  Tufted  Puffin,  or 
"  Sea  Parrot,"  is  occasionally  seen  about  the  islands  in 
winter.  I'his  species  is  also  said  by  Audubon  to  be 
sometimes  found  on  the  coast  of  Maine.  A  specimen  in 
the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  was  probably 
obtained  at  Grand  Menan. 

243.  Mormon  glacialis.  Leach.     Large-billed  Puffin.     Specimens 

supposed  to  be  of  this  species  were  seen  near  Grand 

Menan  by  Audubon. 
There  are  few  countries  better  adapted  than  British  North 
America  to  meet  the  desires  of  the  sportsman :  fish,  birds,  and 
animals  are  plenty. 


ICTHYOLOGICAL. 

This  section   of   the   American   continent  has   a  seaboard, 
including  the  Gulf  and  River  St.  Lawrence,  Strait  of  Belle  Isle, 
Hudson  Bay  and  outlets,  and  St.  George's  Channel,  of  5,500 
miles  of  coast,  along  which  are  to  be  found,  at  different  seasons 
of  the  year,  a  greater  abundance  and  variety  of  fish  and  marine 
animals  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
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The  shoals  of  herring,  cod,  and  mackerel  which  approach  this 
vast  coast-line  for  purposes  connected  with  the  reproduction  of 
their  species,  are  immense  and  inexhaustible.  Then  about  the 
end  of  .Vovember,  innumerable  herds  of  seals  enter  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  by  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle.  Besides,  many  of  the 
bays  and  rivers  teem  with  salmon,  shad,  alcwives,  trout,  and 
other  fish. 

While  the  comparatively  unproductive  lands  along  the  coasts 
of  Newfoundland,  Labrador,  and  Hudson  Bay  do  not  yield  to 
the  hand  of  agricultural  industry,  still  the  accessible  treasures 
of  the  deeep  are  of  incalculable  value,  and  already  afford  a 
revenue  equal,  if  not  greater,  than  that  derived  by  some  of  the 
far-famed  States  of  the  West  from  their  agricultural  products. 
Having  the  world  for  a  market,  the  fisheries  of  British  North 
America  might  be  made  to  yield  annually  many  millions  of 
pounds  of  additional  revenue. 

France  and  the  United  States,  who  give  counties  to  their 
fishermen,  are  annually  drawing  from  these  waters  an  immeris',' 
wealth,  while  the  inhabitants  of  British  North  America, 
Newfoundland  excepted,  merely  take  a  few  thousands  of  dolhirs 
worth. 

As  to  the  habits  of  many  of  the  finny  tribes,  man  is  an  entire 
stranger.  It  is  only  very  recently  that  this  important  subject 
has  received  any  attention  from  naturalists ;  not  indeed  until 
the  fisheries  in  many  parts  of  the  world  were  nearly  destroyed. 
The  river  and  lake  fisheries  in  these  colonies  have  suffered  much 
from  improper  modes  and  times  of  catching  ;  so  much  so,  that 
legislative  action  has  become  necessary  to  protect  them. 

This  coast  is  inhabited  by  numerous  families,  each  composed 
of  many  species  of  the  tribes  of  the  deep  ;  the  following,  however, 
being  the  most  useful  in  commerce,  are  all  our  limited  space  will 
permit  us  to  give  : 

1.  GadidcB — the  Cod  family.  The  common  cod,  tomcod, 
haddock,  hake,  and  pollock. 

Of  this  family,  the  most  important  is  the  common  cod  (Morrhua 
vulgaris),  which  is  found   all    along    the  shores   of  the  St. 
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Lawrence.  The  cod  inhabits  cold  and  temperate  climes  ;  it  is 
found  In  immense  quantities  on  the  Great  Banks  of  Newfound- 
land;  it  is  also  found  along  the  coasts  of  Greenland,  Labrador, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick. 

The  cod  appears  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  between  the 
teatli,of  May  and  the  tenth  of  June.  In  these  waters  it  has 
favorite  spawning  and  feeding  places. 

2.  Clupead<s — the  Herring  ftimily.  The  common  herring, 
ATnerican  shad,  and  gaspereaux  or  alewife. 

The  herring  (Clupea  Harengus),  or  the  genus  Clupea,  is  very 
abundant  along  the  coast,  from  New  York  to  Hudson  Bay.  It 
is  not  agreed  among  naturalists  whether  or  not  there  is  more 
than  one  variety  of  this  fish.  In  winter  it  disappears  from  these 
coasts,  and  reappears  as  soon  as  the  ice  leaves  in  the  spring,  in 
immense  shoals,  especially  at  the  Bay  Chaleurs,  Magdalen 
Islands,  Strait  of  Canso,  and  on  the  southern  coast  of  New- 
foundland. 

Shad  are  very  abundant  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  some  are 
taken  in  the  Strait  of  Northumberland,  but  are  much  inferior  in 
quality  to  those  taken  in  the  former  place.  The  shad  does  not 
frequent  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Gaspereaux,  or  aiewives,  enter  many  of  the  rivers  of  the 
Northumberland  Strait,  as  far  north  as  Miraraichi,  in  immense 
shoals.  In  the  Bay  of  Fundy  they  are  abundant,  and  of  a 
better  quality  than  those  of  the  Strait. 

3.  Salmonidce — the   Salmon    family.     Trout,   three   species;;, 
salmon,  smelt,  capelin,  and  white  fish. 

Of  this  family,  the  Salmon  (Salmo  Salar)  is  the  most  importanir. 
It  is  brought  forth  in  the  rivers,  where  it  passes  three-quarters 
o' the  year.     As  soon  as  the  ice  breaks  up,   in  the  spring,  itf 
migrates  towards  the  sea,  but  returns  to  its  old  haunts  in  th« 
rivers,  in  the  months  of  June   and  July,  for   the  purpose   of 
spawning.  • 

It  is  considered  the  most  valuable  fish  caught,  and  was,  dliring^ 
the  early  settlement  of  the  country,  found  in  great  abundance- 
in  almost  every  one  of  the  hundreds  of  rivers  which  penetrRte» 
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.  British  North  America.  In  consequence  of  the  application  of 
improper  agencies  in  catching,  it  now  enters  only  a  few  rivers 
in  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick,  and  somewhere  about  fifty 
in  Lower  Canada.  It  enters  a  great  many  of  the  rivulets  and 
streams  of  Newfoundland. 

The  white  fish  (Coregonus  Albus)  is  an  inhabitant  of  fresh 
water  lakes,  and,  unlike  most  other  aquatic  creatures,  is  a  vege- 
tarian ;  it  feeds  on  Mga,  ConfervcB,  and  moss  which  is  found  to 
grow  on  the  bottom  of  lakes.  The  white  fish  enter  the  rivers 
and  shallow  places  of  the  lakes  in  the  spring,  for  purposes 
connected  with  reproduction,  when  they  are  taken  in  immense 
quantities,  in  Canada  ;  and  in  some  of  the  upper  lakes  of  the 
River  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  to  a  limited  extent.  After 
spawning,  they  return  to  the  deep  waters  of  the  lakes,  where 
they  remain  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  white  fish  weighs, 
generally,  from  two  to  three  pounds ;  some,  however,  have  been 
known  to  weigh  seven  pounds.  It  is  a  delicious  fish,  and  is 
highly  prized  commercially. 

The  lakes  of  Canada,  with  their  connecting  links,  form  a 
curvilineal  frontier  of  nearly  five  thousand  miles,  along  which 
these  fish  are  caught  in  immense  numbers.  Lakes  Superior, 
Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario  are  their  great  haunts  ;  but  the  improper 
times  and  agencies  employed  in  catching  them,  are  now  found 
materially  to  lessen  the  quantity  caught.  Lake  Ontario,  to 
which  great  numbers  of  fish,  espr  oially  salmon,  migrate  every 
year,  from  the  ocean,  still  supplies  large  quantities  of  various 
kinds;  but  even  in  this   lake,  from  the  destructive  agencies 

ir  employed  in  catching,  the  value  of  the  fisheries  is  on  the  decline. 
The  Canadian  lakes  are  also  inhabited  by  vast  numbers  of 

'"'jfren  rings,  salmon  trout,  and  speckled  trout.  Some  of  the  trout 
Oifrihese  lakes  weigh  from  sixty  to  eighty  pounds.  There  are 
three  kinds  of  bass — black,  white,  and  yellow— chub,  perch, 
supers,   sturgeon,   yickerel,    pike,   &c.  ;  the   most  valuable, 

;  however,  of  all  the  lake  fisheries,  are  the  herring,  white  fish, 
salmon,  and  trout,  which  form  a  large  item  both  for  home  con- 

ssan^ption  and  exportation. 
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4.  Perc(td(E-^the  Perch  family,  to  which  many  of  the  fish 
inhabiting  the  Canadian  lakes  belong,  consists  of  yellow  perch, 
bass,  and  pond  fish.  The  bass  is  a  fresh  water  fish,  and  is  caught 
in  most  of  the  rivers  of  these  provinces ;  it  enters  some  of  them 
in  tiie  winter  season,  when  it  is  caught  in  large  quantities  by 
scooping  through  holes  cut  in  the  ice  ;  it  is  considered  delicious 
when  fresh. 

5.  Scomberoideee — the  Mackerel  family  embraces  the  spring 
and  fall  mackerel  (Scomber  Vernalis),  of  the  genus  Scomber,  the 
common  tunny,  and  the  sword  fish. 

The  mackerel  is  among  the  most  valuable  fish  that  visits  the 
coasts.  It  is  met  with  from  Cape  Ann,  in  the  United  States, 
along  the  coast,  and  in  the  large  bays,  as  far  north  as  New- 
foundland ;  it  is  found  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  off  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  the  Strait  of  Canso  ;  but  nowhere 
more  plentiful  than  along  the  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
especially  off  the  coast  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  in  the  Bay 
Cbaleurs,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  and  at 
the  Magdalen  Islands.  It  arrives  about  the  end  of  May,  or  the 
beginning  of  June,  its  spawning  season,  when  it  proceeds  to 
deep  water,  returns  in  August,  and  remains  till  the  last  of 
October. 

6.  Mammalia. — The  seal,  or  sea  calf,  is  a  carnivorous  and 
amphibious  animal,  belonging  to  the  order  Mammalia.  There 
are  several  varieties :  those  common  to  these  coasts  are  the 
hooded  seal  (Phoca  Leonina),  which  is  sometimes  eight  feet 
long,  and  has  a  movable  sack  on  its  head,  formed  of  several 
foids  of  skin,  with  which,  at  pleasure,  it  can  cover  its  eyes  and 
nose ;  the  harbor  seal  (Phoca  Vitulina),  whose  average  length 
is  three  feet ;  and  the  harp  seal  (Phoca  Grcenlandica),  the 
average  length  of  which  is  five  feet. 

The  harp  seal  and  hooded  seal  herd  together,  and  are  migra- 
tory. They  enter  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  by  the  Strait  of 
Belle  Isle,  in  the  month  of  November,  where  they  remain,  amid 
the  ice,  nearly  all  winter,  then  repair  to  the  ocean,  and,  it 
is  thought  by  some  writers,  to  Hudson  Bay,  and  the  Arctic  seas, 
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from  whence  tbey  return  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  about  the 
last  of  May.  The  harbor  seals  appear  to  live  apart  from  the 
others,  and  remain  in  the  same  places  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year. 

Seals  are  of  great  commercial  value  ;  the  oil  and  skins  are 
largely  exported  from  Newfoundland,  and  other  sections  of 
British  North  America. 

Seals  are  sometimes  caught  in  nets ;  but  the  most  profitable 
seal  fisheries  are  those  carried  on  by  large  schooners  and  brigs, 
solidly  built,  and  having  their  bows  plated  with  iron,  to  prevent 
being  cut  through  by  the  ice.  They  have  crews  of  from  twenty 
to  fifty  men,  and  carry  from  six  to  ten  boats,  which  the  men 
drag  over  thp  ice  when  in  search  of  seals.  These  vessels  leave 
the  ports  of  Newfoundland  every  year,  in  March  and  April. 
Seal  hunting  on  the  ice-fields  is  a  very  dangerous  and  laborious 
occupation,  but  when  successful,  it  is  highly  remunerative. 

*J.  Cetacea. — Of  this  genus  of  the  finny  tribe,  the  whale — of 
which  there  are  several  varieties,  the  black,  humpbacked,  sul- 
phur-bottomed, and  finner  whale — are  the  most  useful.  The  black 
whale,  though  scarce  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  is  the  most 
valuable  of  all.  The  humpbacked  whale,  so  called  on  account 
of  a  hump  on  its  back,  is  the  most  plentiful  in  the  Gulf,  and 
easiest  taken  ;  the  other  kinds  of  whale  are  numerous,  but  not 
easily  killed. 

Their  principal  haunts  aie  at  the  Mingan  Islands,  at  the  west 
point  of  the  Island  of  Anticosti,  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle,  and 
the  coast  of  Labrador.  The  whale,  it  is  said,  spends  its  winters 
on  the  southwest  coast  of  the  United  States,  where  it  brings 
forth  its  young.  Towards  the  end  of  May,  whales  appear  in  the 
Gulf  with  their  calves,  which  they  defend  from  the  attack  of 
man  or  beast  with  fury.  The  black  whale  will  yield  from  one 
hundred  to  five  hundred  barrels  of  oil,  besides  the  fins,  which 
are  of  great  value.  The  other  varieties  of  the  whale  produce 
from  twenty  to  one  hundred  barrels  of  oil  only. 

8.  Shell  Fish. — Under  this  head  may  be  enumerated  lobsters, 
oysters,  clams,  mussels,  razor-fish,  crabs,  and  shrimps,  all  of 
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which  arc  found  in  the  Gulf  of  vSt.  Lawrence.  Lobstors  are 
fibiindant  along  tlic  whole  coast-line  of  the  Gulf.  Oysters  uic 
plentiful  on  the  northeast  coast  of  New  Brunswick,  and  south- 
west coast  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  other  places  in  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  Canadians  are  engaged  in  planting 
artificial  beds  along  their  coast  with  success.  The  oyster-beds 
of  the  Gulf  are  not  so  productive  as  formerly,  arising,  not  so 
much  from  the  largf  quantities  annually  taken,  a?  from  the  im- 
proper agencies  employed  in  removing  them  from  the  beds.  On 
many  of  the  oyster-beds  of  the  Strait  of  Northumberland,  where 
a  tow  years  ago  oysters  were  very  plentiful,  only  shells,  without 
life,  are  now  to  be  found. 

COMMERCIAL  VALUE  OF  THE  FISHERIES. 


It  is  imjiossiblo  to  arrive  at  a  correct  account  of  the  quantity 
offish  caught  in  the  waters  of  British  North  America  in  any  one 
year,  as  a  large  quantity  of  the  fish,  used  by  the  inhabitants,  is 
not  reported.  The  census  reports,  in  each  decade,  furnish  an 
imperfect  account  of  the  fish  caught.  The  official  reports  of 
exports  and  imports  also  furnish  annually  the  quantity  of  fish 
exported  and  imported  ;  but  as  the  immense  extent  of  sea,  river 
and  lake  margins  of  these  colonies  furnish  the  inhabitants  set- 
tled thereon,  facilities  for  fishing,  which  are  generally  availed 
of,  the  total  quantity  caught  must  be  much  larger  than  is 
reported. 

This  important  department  of  industry  is  only  beginning  to 
be  developed  by  the  provinces.  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia, 
especially  the  former,  have  made  the  most  progress  in  the 
fisheries. 

Canadian  Fisheries. — The  value  of  the  fish  cj,ught  in  1850  was 
$146,084;  1852,  §297,848;  1859,  $l,406/:88.  The  report  of 
1859  shows  that  Canada  West  caught  the  value  of  $380,000 
worth  ;  and  the  official  reports  for  1861  and  1862  show  the  value 
of  the  fish  caught  in  Lower  Canada  in  these  years  to  be  respec- 
tively $730,919  and  $703,895. 
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The  census  reports  of  Canada  for  1861  show  the  quantities 
caught  to  be  : — 

IN  CANADA  BAST.  JN  CANADA  WBST. 

230,453  quintals.  2,517  quintals. 

139,558  barrels.  10,013  barrels. 

413,482  pounds.  175,744  pounds. 

The  following  statistics  are  for  Lower  Canada  for  1862  :— 

Number  of  fishing  boats 2,535 

Value              "           "      $75,959 

Number  of  fishermen 5,044 

Quantity  of  cod  taken 169,463 

"          haddock  taken 1,066 

"          brill  taken 509 

Barrels  herrings 6,721 

"      mackerel 1,065^ 

"      salmon 2,331^ 

Gallons  cod  oil 97,832 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  sea-going  vessels, 
Mc.j  with  the  products  obtained,  for  Canada  East: 

Number  of  vessels 176 

Tonnage 11,6T6 

Number  of  seamen 1,165 

Quintals  of  codfish 14,168 

Gallons  of  oil 63,753 

Seals 23,389 

The  Magdalen  Islands  (which  belong  to  Canada)  in  1861 
owned  38  schooners,  and  232  fishing  boats.  The  products  of 
its  fisheries  were,  104,000  barrels  of  pickled  fish,  16,000  quintals 
of  dried  fish,  and  30,000  gallons  of  oil.  Its  population  in  the 
ilatter  year  was, only  2,651  souls. 
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fiovd  Scotia  Fisheries'— 

'       1851.  1861. 

Number  of  vessels  employed 812  9C0 

"             boats           "         5,1G1  8,816 

"             men             "         10,394  14,322 

Quintals  of  dried  fish 190,434  390,425 

Barrels  of  mackerel 100,047  GG,108 

«           shad 3,530  7,049 

"           herrings 53,200  194,170 

"           alewives 5,343  12,505 

"           salmon 1,009  2,481 

Smoked          "       2,738 

Boxes  of  herring 15,409  35,557 

Total  value  offish  caught  in  1861  was  $2,072,081. 

New  Brunswick  Fisheries, — The  census  of  1861  gives  the  total 
value  of  fish  caught  at  $518,530. 

Newfoundland  Fisheries. — The  waters  around  this  island  teem 
with  every  variety  of  valuable  fish,  which  is  the  principal  arti- 
cle exported  from  the  colony.  There  are  two  classes  of  fisheries 
—the  "  Shore  Fishery,"  and  the  "  Bank  Fishery  ;"  the  former 
is  confined  to  the  bays  and  shores  of  the  island,  while  the  latter 
is  between  500  and  600  miles  in  length,  with  a  breadth  of  200 
miles.  The  "  Banks  of  Newfoundland  "  form  the  most  exten- 
sive submarine  elevation  in  the  world.  The  depth  of  water 
varies  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  fathoms.  The  best  fishing 
ground  is  said  to  be  between  lat.  42°  and  46°  N.  The  south- 
eastern coast  is  subject  to  dense  fogs,  which  are  thought  to 
arise  from  the  union  (on  the  Grand  Bank)  of  the  tropical  and 
polar  waters,  which,  with  their  accompanying  atmospheres, 
being  of  diflferent  temperatures,  produce,  by  evaporation  and 
condensation,  continual  vapors. 
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iStalistics  of  the  Fisheries  of  Newfoundland  for  the  years  named. 


Years. 


Cod,  quintals  . , 

Cove  (pickled  cod),  tubs 

Salmon,  tierces 

Herring,  barrels 

Seal  skins 

No.  of  furs 

Value  lish,  furs  k  skins,  X 
Seal  and  cod  oil,  tons. . . 

Other  oils,  gallons 

Oils,  value  of, £ 

Products  of  the  sea,  \  r> 


total  value  of 


sea,  > 
•  •  •  S 


183G. 

1845. 

800354 

1000233 

442 

1847 

3545 

1534 

20903 

384321 

352702 

2059 

2037 

5G3003 

GG34GG 

808 

41872 

2 448 2 G 

243646 

807829 

907112 

1858. 


1058059 

1GS8 

2726 

82155 

507G2G 

2004 

920819 

323241 
359524 

1280343 


18G1. 


102l7'JO 

cwt.  ?,72 

2924 

G4377 

37.VJH2 

388G 
931292 

8375 
23 
333361 


tons 


12G954G 


Tabular  statement  of  the  quantity  and  value  offish  exported  from 
Newfoundland  in  the  years  named  therein. 


Years. 

Quintals. 

Value,  $. 

Years. 

Quintals. 

Value,  $. 

1840 

915795 

2881225 

1852 

973731 

2318705 

1841 

1009725 

3025070 

1853 

922718 

2805500 

1842 

1007980 

2809750 

1854 

774118 

2589090 

1843 

936202 

2650970 

1855 

1107388 

3400415 

1844 

852162 

2412400 

1856 

1268334 

,3945620 

1845 

1000333 

2684970 

1857 

1392322 

5030345 

1846 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

1858 

1038089 

3825505 

1847 

837973 

2449700 

1859 

1105793 

4474830 

1848 

920363 

2459620 

1860 

1138544 

4231190 

1849 

1175167 

2943640 

1861 

1021720 

3341315 

1850 

1089182 

2664845 

1862 

1074289 

3760010 

1851 

1017674 

2465070 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  quantity  of  fish  consumed 
in  either  this  or  the  other  colonies ;  it  is  estimated,  however, 
that  250,000  quintals  of  codfish  were  consumed,  in  1861,  by  the 
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2924 
64377 

37r)'28'2 
3886 

8375 
tons,    23 
4|     333361 
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portedfrom 


Value,  §. 


2318705 

2805500 

2589090 

3400415 

3945620 

5030345 

3825505 

4474830 

4231190 

3341315 

3760010 


coiasumed 
I,  however, 
L861,  by  the 


inhabitants  of  Newfoundland ;  which  would  make  the  total 
qiiuntity  caught  in  that  year,  1,271,720  'piintaLs.  The  number 
of  vessels  engaged  in  the  seal  fishery,  in  1851,  was  323;  aggre- 
gate tonnage,  29,545  tons;  manned  by  11,377  men;  in  1804, 
160  vessels  ;  19,521  tons;  8,320  men. 

Ill  1857,  the  number  of  vessels  em])loyed  in  the  seal  and  other 
fisheries,  was  777;  manned  by  14,433  men;  total  amount  of 
tonniigo,  57,898.  The  number  of  boats  employed  was  11,083, 
and  the  nets  and  seines  numbered  2,354. 

The  number  of  men  cmpK  ^  od  in  the  fisheries  of  this  island,  in 
18G1,  was  24,000;  the  French  employed  12,000  more.  Franco 
claims  a  right,  by  treaty,  to  cure  fish  on  a  part  of  the  coast  of 
Newfoundland. 

Prince  Edward  hland  Fisheries. — In  1853,  there  were  caught 
756  barrels  of  mackerel,  2,704  barrels  of  herring,  4,277  quintals 
of  codfish,  and  2,818  gallons  of  oil  were  made. 

In  1801  the  quantities  caught  were,  7,103  barrels  of  mackerel, 
22,416  barrels  of  herring  and  alewives,  39,770  quintals  of  hake. 
The  quantity  of  oil  made  was  17,009  gallons,  and  the  number  of 
boats  owned,  for  fishing  purposes,  1,239. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA  AND  VANCOUVER  ISLAND. 

The  waters  of  these  colonies  teem  with  most  every  variety  of 
useful  fish.  Herring  arrives  in  the  bays  in  vast  numbers,  in 
March;  Hodicans,  a  small  sprat-like  fish,  arrives  in  April.  Five 
or  six  species  of  Salmon  ascend  the  Fraser  River ;  one  species 
ascends  as  another  descends.  They  begin  their  migrations 
upwards  in  March  and  end  their  downward  movements  in  Oc- 
tober. One  species,  the  hook-bill,  make  their  way  up  to  the 
foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  1,000  miles,  where  they  deposit 
their  spawn :  the  flesh  of  this  species  is  not  so  edible  as  that  of 
the  others.  The  silver  salmon  is  highly  prized  ;  this  species  weighs 
from  12  to  30  pounds, — some  weigh  as  high  as  70  pounds.  The 
other  species  are  small ;  weighing  about  six  pounds.     Another 
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species,  the  humpbacked,  arrives  every  other  year;  it  weighs 
about  ten  pounds ;  its  flesh  is  not  much  used.  Smelts  are  very 
abundant.  Oysters,  of  a  small  size,  are  also  abundant.  Sturgeon 
weighing  from  100  to  500  pounds,  ascend  the  Fraser  almost  to 
the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  the  Gulf,  codfish,  halibut, 
and  blackfish  are  very  numerous. 


U>;iTED  STATES  FISHERIES  IN  BRITISH  WATERS 
UNDER  THE  RECIPROCITY  TREATY. 


A  recent  report  of  the  United  States  Secretary  of  State,  shows 
the  value  of  the  American  fisheries ;  a  large  part  of  which  is 
derived  from  British  waters: 

WHALE    FISHERY. 

Vessels  employed 661 

Tonnage 203,0G2 

Capital  invested $23,436,226 

Persons  employed 16,370 

Annual  value $12,000,804 

COD   AND   MACKEREL   FISHERY,  &C. 

Vessels  employed c 2,280 

Tonnage 175,306 

Capital  invested $7,280,000 

Persons  employed 19,150 

Annual  value $8,730,000 

Of  this  immense  value  $20,770,804,  not  less  than  $10,000,000 
worth  is  annually  derived  from  the  waters  of  the  British  North 
American  colonies. 

The  entire  exports,  of  the  products  of  these  waters,  from  the 
ports  of  the  British  provinces  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawi-ence,  is  estimated  at  $20,000,000  only,  while  a 
foreign  nation  takes  at  least  half  this  value  from  the  coast  of 
these  provinces. 
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POLITICAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  highest  authority  in  British  North  America  is  vested  in 
the  GovEKNOR  General  —  the  Representative  of  the  Crown  of 
Great  Britain — who  resides  in  Canada.  The  government  of  each 
of  the  other  colonies  is  vested  in  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  who 
resides  at  the  Head  Quarters  of  his  respective  colony,  and  is 
only  nominally  subordinate  to  the  Governor  General ;  the  office 
of  Governor  General  being  only  a  distinction  of  rank,  as  the 
administration  of  the  government  of  the  colonies  is  in  no  respect 
connected. 

Each  colony  has  its  separate  Legislative  and  Executive  De- 
partments. 

The  Legislature  consists  of  a  House  ofj^ssembly,  elected  quad- 
rennially by  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  and  counties  into 
which  each  colony  is  divided,  and  a  Legislative  Council,  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  except  in  Canada,  where,  since  1856,  the  Legis- 
lative Council  is  elective. 

The  Executive  Council,  the  responsible  advisers  of  the  Governor, 
are  chosen  from  the  two  branches  of  the  Legislature,  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown. 

These  three  bodies,  in  their  respective  colonies,  are  miniatures 
of  the  Commons,  Lords,  and  Cabinet,  of  Great  Britain. 

The  political  offices,  known  as  "  Heads  of  Departments,"  are 
held  by  members  of  the  Executive  Council. 

Tabular  Statement  of  the  ratio  of  Legislative  Representation, 
according  to  population,  bas^^d  on  the  census  of  1861 : 

Canada, 1  Representative  to  every  19,241  inhabitants. 

Nova  Scotia, 1  "  "  6,016 

New  Brunswick,..  1  "  "  6,147 

Newfoundland,...  1  "  "  4,366 


Prince  Ed.  Island,.  1 


(( 


(( 


(( 


2,695 


(( 


Thus,  it  appears  that  in  Canada  one  Member  of  Parliament 
represents  three  times  as  many  inhabitants  as  one  does  in  either 
Nova  Scotia  or  New  Brunswick ;  four  Wxn?.^  as  many  as  in  New- 
found', nd ;  and  seven  times  as  many  as  one  does  in  Prince  Edward 
Island. 
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The  Legislatures  and  the  Executive  Councils  of  the  British 
North  American  Colonies  are  composed  as  follows : 


Heads. 


• 

^ 

e8 

u 

03 

• 

OS 

o 

CO 

P 

'5 

g 

.o 

cS 

cS 

u 

Ch 

a 

> 

PQ 

^ 

03 

o 

• 

a 

C 

^ 

52; 

^. 

House  of  Assembly,  No.  of  Members.. . . 
Legislative  Council,  "  .... 

Executive  Council,  "  .... 


130 

55 

41 

29 

61 

21 

23 

12 

12 

9 

9 

0 

President  of  the  Council 

Attorney  General 

Solicitor  General 

Surveyor  General 

Commissioner  of  Public  Works 

Speaker  of  Legislative  Council , 

Provincial  Secretary 

Postmaster  General 

Minister  of  Finance 

Receiver  General 


1 

1 


1 
1 


1  L 


1    . 
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Vancouver  Island  has  a  Governor,  who  is  also  Govern -^r  of 
British  Columbia,  a  Legislative  Council,  Executive  Council,  and 
a  House  composed  of  fifteen  representatives. 
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Govern "^r  of 
Council,  and 


In  British  Columbia  all  legislation  is  centred  in  the  Governor, 
and  Legislative  Council  composed  of  fifteen  members,  a  part 
of  whom  are  selected  by  the  people. 

The  principles  of  Responsible  Government  have  been  conceded 
to  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Newfoundland,  and 
Prince  Edward  Island,  where  this  modern  form  of  constituting 
executive  power  is  in  full  operation.  The  heads  of  the  principal 
departments  hold  seats  at  the  Council  Board,  in  their  respec- 
tive colonies,  and  remain  members  of  Council  as  long  as  they 
retain  the  confidence  of  the  electors,  as  expressed  through  their 
representatives.  The  extent  of  the  principle  is  quite  arbitrary. 
In  Nova  Scotia,  the  offices  of  Surveyor  Genera',  Commissioner 
of  Public  Works,  and  Postmaster  General,  are  non-political, 
although  political  in  New  Brunswick ;  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
and  Receiver  General,  are  non-political,  In  the  latter  colony, 
yet  political  in  Nova  Scotia.  In  Canada,  the  Solicitors  General 
are  not  necessarily  members  of  the  Cabinet.  No  member  of 
the  Executive  Council  of  Prince  Edward  Island  holds  office  or 
is  in  receipt  of  any  salary  or  public  remun€ration  for  his  services. 
High  salaries  are  attached  to  all  the  departmental  offices,  as 
the  reader  will  see  on  reference  to  the  tables  in  another  part 
of  this  work. 

The  elective  franchise  is  variously  granted ;  generally  the 
income  or  freehold  on  which  it  is  based  is  of  mere  nominal  value. 
Indeed,  some  of  the  colonies  are  approximating  universal 
suffrage. 

In  tnese  provinces  the  elective  franchise  extends  to  a  large 
number  of  the  inhabitants,  compared  to  the  whole  population. 
One  in  every  five  of  the  population  are  voters  for  Members  of 
Parliament  \  while  in  Great  Britain,  only  one  in  thirty  have  this 
privilege. 

Before  a  statute  becomes  law,  the  assent  of  the  two  branches 
af  the  Legislature  and  the  Crown  is  necessary.  In  some  of  the 
colonies  the  Executive  Council  initiate  all  money  grants,  while 
in  others  all  money  bills  originate  in  the  elective  branch  of  the 
Legislature.    The  power  of  the  Legislatures  is  almost  unchecked  ; 
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they  make  laws  for  the  regulation  of  taxes,  customs,  private 
and.  public  rights,  and  the  general  government  of  the  countrv; 
the  Crown  seldom  withholding,  as  it  has  power  to  do,  its  assent 
from  a  measure. 

Each  Legislature  holds  its  sessions  annually,  and  although 
elected  quadrennially,  may  be  previously  dissolved  by  the 
Governor. 

The  heads  of  all  the  political  departments,  on  the  acceptance 
of  office,  unless  a  Legislative  Councillor  of  the  Lower  Provinces, 
must  present  himself  to  the  electors  for  re-election. 

In  each  of  these  colonies  the  Common  Law  of  England,  and 
Statutory  Law,  prevail ;  but  the  Statutory  Law  has  from  time 
to  time  modified  the  existing  laws,  as  circumstances  demanded; 
except  in  Lower  Canada,  where  a  diflPerent  system  prevails. 

The  province  of  Quebec,  as  Canada  was  once  called,  when  a 
colony  of  France,  was  originally  peopled  by  natives  of  thai 
nation,  who  introduced  many  of  the  laws  and  edicts  of  France, 
These  laws  have  continued,  in  civil  matters,  with  some  slight 
modifications,  to  be  the  laws  of  Canada  East.  T)  ->  Englisn 
Criminal  Law  prevails  in  criminal  matters.  The  retention  of 
the  old  French  laws,  with  the  feudal  system  of  fiefs  and  seignio- 
ries, has  retarded  the  progress  of  Canada  East.  This  system, 
however,  has  recently  undergone  great  changes. 


LEGAL  AND  JUDICIAL  SYSTEMS. 
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The  legal  and  judicial  systems  of  the  British  North  Ameri- 
can Colonies  are  very  dissimilar,  especially  in  the  extent  of 
JLjrisdiction.  Many  of  our  laws  are  involved  in  contradictions 
and  technical  difficulties.  One  general  principle,  however,  pre- 
vails in  the  Supreme  Courts  of  all  the  colonies.  Its  legal  and 
criminal  jurisprudence  is  similar,  in  all  the  provinces,  and  also 
to  that  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  England,  with  an  appeal,  in 
certain  cases,  to  the  Queen  in  Council.  The  statutes,  in  somt^ 
of  the  colonies,  have  recently  been  revised ;  but  much  requires 
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to  "be  done  to  render  the  laws  sufficiently  intelligible  to  be 
applicable  to  the  wants  of  the  country. 

In  Canada  West  the  Division  Court  has  jurisdiction  up  to 
$100;  the  County  Court,  $400;  the  Queen's  Bench,  Common 
Pleas,  and  Chancery  Courts  have  unlimited  power.  The  Court 
of  Appeals  has  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  over  $2,000.  The  other 
courts  consist  of  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions,  Probate,  Recorders, 
Surrogate,  Insolvent  Debtors,  and  Heir  and  Devisee  Courts. 

In  Canada  East  there  are  Commissioners'  Courts,  jurisdiction 
$25,  and  Circuit  Courts,  jurisdiction  $200.  The  other  courts 
are  similar  to  those  of  Canada  West. 

In  Nova  Scotia  the  Justices'  Courts  have  jurisdiction  up  to 
$40.  At  the  General  Sessions,  larcenies  of  $40  and  under  may 
be  tried.  The  Supreme  Court  has  jurisdiction  from  $20  and 
upwards  ;  this  court  is  the  Court  of  Appeal  from  Ji  '  'ces'  Courts. 
There  are  also  Courts  of  Probate,  Marriage  and  Divorce,  and  Vice- 
Admiralty. 

In  New  Brunswick  the  Supreme  Court  has  similar  power  to 
that  of  Canada  and  the  other  colonies.  The  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  in  oacli  County,  has  a  Concurrent  jurisdiction  at  law  with 
the  Supreme  Court,  in  all  civil  causes  not  affecting  lands,  and 
where  decision  is  final.  Justices'  Courts  have  jurisdiction  of 
civil  causes  where  the  amount  claimed  does  not  exceed  $20,  and 
actions  of  trespass  to  personal  and  real  property,  not  exceeding 
$8;  and,  aS  in  the  other  provinces.  Justices  hold  criminal 
examinntions,  and  in  certain  cases  can  punish  by  summary 
conviction.  The  decisions  of  Justices'  Courts  are  subject  to  a 
review  by  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  other  courts  are 
similar  to  those  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Tn  Newfoundland  the  courts  consist  of — Supreme,  Sessions', 
Stipendiary  Magistrates',  and  Justices'  Courts. 

In  the  Colony  of  Prince  Edward  Island  the  Small  Debt  Courts 
have  jurisdiction  up  to  twenty  pounds.  The  other  courts  are 
similar  to  those  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick. 

Court  of  Chancery. — The  business  of  this  court  is  done  much 
more  expeditiouDly  'Ihan  in  its  parent  court,  in  the  mother  coun- 
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try.     Its  jurisdiction,  in  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brnns. 
wick,  is  transferred  to  the  equity  side  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

There  is  a  great  dissimilarity  in  the  extent  of  jurisdiction  ia 
the  Small  Debt  Courts,  in  these  colonies.  In  Canada  West  they 
collect  as  high  as  £25  ;  in  Canada  East,  £6  5s. ;  in  Prince 
Edward  Island,  £20  ;  in  Nova  Scotia,  £10,  and  in  New  Bruns- 
wick,  £5. 

MUNICIPAL  SYSTEM. 

Each  colony  is  divided  into  counties,  which  are  subdiyided 
into  parishes,  or  townships.  The  government  of  each  county  is 
managed  by  local  officers.  In  both  sections  of  Canada,  the  muni- 
cipal  system  prevails,  while  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 
it  has  but  a  nominal  existence.  In  Newfoundland  and  Prince 
Edward  Island  the  subject  has  not  received  the  attention  of  the 
Legislatures. 

In  Canada  the  system  is  eflScient,  comprehensive,  and  fullr 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  country.  Its  administration  i3 
effected  through  county  and  township  councils.  Every  town- 
ship having  one  hundred  resident  freeholders  is  a  corporate 
body,  with  power  to  elect  a  Reeve ;  when  possessed  of  five 
hundred  freeholders  it  has  a  right  to  elect  a  Deputy  Reeve. 
The  Reeve  and  Deputy  Reeve  are  entitled  to  seats  in  the 
County  Council.  The  Council  has  charge  of  all  county  and 
parish  matters — county  buildings,  roads  and  bridges,  levy  taxes, 
appropriate  educational  moneys,  fix  and  pay  the  salaries  of 
county  officers,  enforce  statute  labor,  regulate  inns,  &c.,  &c.  Ia 
carrying  out  the  system,  each  county  draws  a  small  amount 
of  money  from  the  Municipal  Loan  i^'und.  The  total  aiL>ount 
of  this  fund  is  $12,000,000 ;  it  is  equally  divided  between 
Canada  East  and  Canada  West.  An  assessment  of  six  per  cent. 
interest  is  made  on  all  ratable  property,  and  two  per  cent,  per 
annum  to  be  applied  towards  a  sinking  fund,  designed  to  liqui* 
date  the  municipal  debt. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  leading  features  of  the  Canadian  muni" 
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clpal  system,  which  is  tending  to  habituate  the  people  to  self- 
government,  business  habits,  and  local  legislation.  In  a  word, 
this  system  is  everywhere  training  up  men  to  fill  the  various 
positions  in  life,  to  ,/.'ich  industry,  energy,  and  ability  may 
elevate  them. 

Each  of  the  other  colonies  has  city  corporations^  and  county 
and  township  officers,  through  which  local  matters  are  managed. 
In  New  Brunswick,  each  parish  annually  elects  its  township 
officers,  who  are  confirmed  in  their  offices  by  the  justices  in  ses- 
sion. In  the  other  colonies,  the  General  Sessions  make  the 
appointments  annually.  In  the  lower  colonies  the  taxes  are 
light,  amounting  to  little  more  than  is  necessary  to  support 
the  poor,  of  whom  the  number^  depending  upon  public  support, 
is  comparatively  small. 


BANKS. 


In  each  colony,  from  an  early  period,  chartered  banks  have 
been  established,  with  powers  defined  by  their  respective  Parlia- 
ments, and  with  an  amount  of  capital  regulated  by  their  charters 
of  incorporation.  As  each  colony  grew,  their  operations  became 
more  extended.  Other  banks  and  bank  agencies  have  been 
established.  In  few  countries  has  the  banking  system  beea 
more  prudently  managed. 
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Cartodian  Banks. 


Name  of  Bank. 


Bank  of  Montreal 

Bank  of  B.  N.  America. . 
Bank  of  Upper  Canada.. 

Commercial  Bank 

Quebec  Bank 

Banque  du  Peuple 

Bank  of  Toronto 

Ontario  Bank 

City  Bank 

Molsons  Bank 

Banque  Nationale 

Banque  Jacques  Cartier  . . 

Gore  Bank 

Niagara  District  Bank.... 
Eastern  Townships  Bank.. 

Totals.. 


Capital  author- 
ized by  Act. 


$  cts. 
6,000,000  00 
4,866,666  00 
4,000,000  00 
4,000,000  00 
3,000,000  00 
2,000,000  00 


Capital  paid  up. 


2,000,000  00 
2,000,000  00 
1,200,000  00 
1,000,000  00 
1,000,000  00 
1,000,000  00 


^  cts. 
6,000,000  00 
4,866,666  00 
1,925,403  00 
4,000,000  00 
1,337,410  00 
1,555,360  00 


800,000  00 
400,000  00 
400,000  00 


$33,666,666  00 


800,000  GO 

1,5518,283  00 

1,200,000  00 

1,000,000  00 

926,061  96 

49t,3l5  00 


800,000  00 
269,422  55 
246,258  50 


$27,022,180  01 


The  statement  of  the  Bank  of  British  North  America,  refers 
to  Canadian  Branches  only  ;  and  of  the  paid  up  capital,  $3,0 17,- 
333,  is  allotted  to  the  Branches  in  Canada. 

The  total  liabilities  of  the  Banks  of  Canada  at  the  close  of 
1863,  was  $32,061,584;  and  total  assets  $62,207,261  :  showing 
the  interest  the  stockholders  have  in  the  Banks  to  be  $30,145,- 
677. 

In  addition,  there  are  five  Savings  Banks  holding  deposits  to 
the  amount  of  $2,608,858,  deposited  by  11,409  depositors.  There 
are  also  nine  Terminable  and  eleven  Permanent  Building  So- 
cieties, holding  in  the  aggregate  ^2,7.20,828. 

In  Nova  Scotia  the  principal  Banks  are— the  Bank  of  Nova 
Scotia,  Union  Bank  of  Halifax,  Halifax  Banking  Company,  and 
Provincial  Savings  Bank.  The  two  former  have  agencies  sX 
the  principal  towns  in  the  Province.. 
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New  Brunswick  Banks. 

CAPITAL. 

Commercial  Bank $1,200,000 

Bank  of  New  Brunswick 600,000 

Westmorland  Bank 80,000 

Central  Bank 200,000 

St.  Stephens  Bank 200,000 

Charlotte  Bank 60,000 

The  extent  of  notes  in  circulation,  in  1840,  was  $1,400,000; 
in  1850,  $625,516;  in  1854,  $2,680,000  ;  and  in  1858,  $944,000. 
Prince  Edward  Island  has  only  two  Banks. 

Newfoundland  has  three  Banks.  The  Union  Bank  circulated 
notes,  in  1861,  to  the  extent  of  $472,520,  and  the  Commercial 
Bank,  $213,628.  The  assets  of  the  Savings  Bank,  in  1860, 
amounted  to  $744,504,  and  its  liabiliiles  were  $671,792. 

CURRENCY. 

The  currency  has  undergone,  and  still  continues  to  undergo, 
many  changes.     The  dissimilarity  in  the  value  of  the  currency 
of  these  colonies  is  very  great,  which  is  a  source  of  dissatisfac- 
tion.   Recently  the  decimal  mode  of  computation,  (dollars  and 
cents)  has  been  adopted  by  Canada,  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia,  each  of  which  has  introduced  copper  and  silver  coins 
to  replace  those  formerly  in  use ;  the  old  coins  being  still  in 
circulation  at  various  values.     The  laws  and  regulations  differ 
in  every  colony,  and  in  some  instances  the  law  and  the  practice 
differ  in  the  same  province.     The  bank  notes  of  some  of  the 
colonies  pass  at  a  discount  in  others.      Indeed,  the  rates  at 
which  many  of  the  coins  in  circulation  are  currrent,  are  merely 
conventional.     In  Prince  Edward  Island  the  currency  has  been 
depreciated  to  the  proportion  of  £l  10s.  currency  to  the  pound 
sterling. 

The  grain  crops,  in  a  part  of  Lower  Canada,  are  taken  in  the 
minotj  and  not  in  the  bushel.  In  like  manner  the  acres  are 
taken  in  arpents.  A  minot  is  about  one-eighth  more  than  a 
ibushel,  and  an  arpent  is  about  one-seventh  less  than  an  acre. 
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Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick  have  procured  a 
large  amount  of  decimal  coinage  for  circulation.  The  bronze 
pieces  are  in  cents  and  half  cents  ;  the  silver  ranges  from  five 
to  ten,  and  twenty  cent  pieces. 

The  following  Table  mil  be  found  convenient. 


S.  D. 

cents. 

S.  D. 

CENTS. 

B.  D. 

CENTS. 

0  \\ 

is 

n 

1  lOJ    i 

3     37^ 

3  7J    i 

3    72i 

0  3 
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The  following  Tables  of  Moneys  of  different  Countries  with  which 

British  North  America  holds  commercial  intercourse^  redvxed  to 
their  equivalents,  in  Sterling  Coinage j  may  be  useful. 

United  States  of  America. 

DOLS.  CTS.  £      3.  D. 

4  80 1     0  0 

0     24 0     1  0 

0  2   .    0     0  1 

10    00  gold  eagle 2     1  0 

5  00  half    do 1     0  6 

1  00   0     4  2 

0       1   0    0  0^ 

One  dollar  is  equal  to  one  hundred  cents. 
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Brazils. 

REIS.                                                                             £  s.      D. 

6400  or  gold  piece 1  15  9 

4000             "             1  0  0 

1200  or  silver  piece 0  4  2 

960  0  4  1 

640  0  2  9 

320   0  1  4 

200  0  0  8 

One  mil  reis  is  equal  to  one  thousand  reis.       « 

Portugal. 

REIS.                                                                              £  s.     D. 

4120  1  0  0 

206 0  1  0 

20  or  one  vintern 0  0  1^ 

6400  or  gold  joannose 1  16  0 

1000  silver  crown,  or  mil  reis..... ..t ..  ..0  4  8 

400  or  crusado 0  2  3 

One  mil  reis  is  equal  to  one  thousand  reis. 

France. 

PCS.  CTS.                                                                         £  s.     D. 

25     00 1  0  0 

1     25  0  1  0 

0  10  0  0  1 

20    00  or  gold  Napoleon 0  16  0 

5    00  or  silver    do 0  4  0 

1  00        do. 0  0  91 

0     10  0  0  1 

One  franc  is  equal  to  one  hundred  centimes. 


Naples. 


DUCATS.  ORANI. 

6  3    . 

0        30    . 


£ 

s. 

D. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 
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0  21 0  0  1 

30        00    piece  of 5  0  0 

1  00    silver  ducat 0  3  4 

0       120    or  dollar 0  4  0 

0         20    piece  of 0  0  8 

0         10    piece  of 0  0  4 

One  ducat  is  equal  to  100  grani. 


Spain, 

ddls.  reals.                                                                 £  s. 

4        14    1  0 

0  5    barely 0  1 

16        00    or  gold  doubloon 3  G 

4        00    or  gold  pistole 0  16 

1  00    or  silver  dollar 0  4 

0          1    or  real  vellon 0  0 

One  dollar  is  equal  to  twenty  reals. 


D. 
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POSTAL  SYSTEMS. 


The  postal  systems  of  these  colonies  are  m  effective  opera- 
tion, and  since  these  departments  have  been  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  Legislatures,  the  number  of  Post  Offices,  and 
the  extent  of  mail  communication,  has  been  largely  extended. 
During  the  time  their  postal  systems  were  under  tho  control  of 
the  Imperial  Government,  varying  and  arbitrary  rates  of  postage 
were  in  force ;  but  since  each  colony  has  had  the  management 
of  its  postal  affairs,  a  uniform  rate  of  three  pence  per  ounce  has 
been  introduced,  with  excellent  effect,  throughout  the  whole  of 
British  North  America.  The  postage  to  and  from  other  coun- 
tries varies  considerably. 

The  following  statistics  will  show,  to  some  extent,  the  cifx- 
ciency  of  this  department,  in  the  several  colonies  referred  to  : 
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Cauada  has  entered  into  a  contract  to  secure  for  five  years, 
from  April,  1864,  steam  communication  with  Great  Britain  vid 
the  St.  Lawrence  in  summer,  and  vid  Portland  in  winter.  The 
rate  of  payment  to  the  contractor  has  been  reduced  from  $416,- 
000  to  $218,000  per  annum. 

A  contract  has  also  been  entered  into  to  secure  postal  com- 
munication by  steamboat  for  four  years  with  Fort  William,  at 
the  head  of  Lake  Superior. 

Correspondence  with  Europe  and  the  American  States  has 
largely  increased. 

In  1863,  Canada  received  by  her  steamships  447,000  letters, 
604,000  newspapers,  and  16,000  books  from  Europe  ;  and  sent 
430,000  letters,  991,000  newspapers,  and  5,400  books  ;  besides 
208,000  letters,  and  229,000  newspapers  received,  and  sent  103,- 
000  letters,  and  101,000  newspapers  vid  the  United  States.  In 
this  year  Canada  received  $70,000  postage  on  the  Canadian 
correspondt  nee  sent  and  received  by  the  Canadian  steamships. 
The  gross  annual  revenue  arising  from  the  Ocean  mails  is  about 
$150,000. 

The  total  correspondence  exchanged  with  the  States  rose  from 
§85,636  ir  1852  to  $223,115  in  1863. 


New  Brunswick, 


Years. 

1853. 

1859. 

1861. 

1863. 

Number  of  Offices 

Length  of  Mail  route.. . 
Total  distance  travelled 

135 

2160 

474471 

$27356 

$42568 

289 
2624 

364 

2824 

817612 

46971 

71501 

1109202 

4262961 

375 

2934 

723814 

Revenue 

40743 

62800 

580000 

1580000 

46129 

Exnenditure 

72857 

Numb,  of  Letters  posted 
"  Newspapers  posted 

833625 
1840332 

■» 
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Nova  Scotia. 


Years. 


No.  of  Oflfices. . . 
Distance  travelled 

Revenue 

Expenditure. . . . 
Tolal  Mileage... 
No.  of  Letters 
No.  of  Newspapers 


1851. 


1854. 


143 

2487 


352000 


2G0j 

•  •  •  •  } 

$27,620 
$40,636 


•   •    •  • 


1860. 

1862. 

1803, 

416 

474 



403 

•  •    •  • 

4509 

4r.08 

40350 

54390 

48174 

69444 

68305 

70389 

•  •    •  • 

960144 

911G88 

1426878 

1386473  14G772<] 

2080520 

2342090  3644332 

Prince  Edward  Islands 

The  Legislative  Reports  of  this  colony  do  not  furnish  full 
details  of  its  postal  affairs.  We  gather,  however,  from  the 
report  of  the  Postmaster  General  for  1862,  that  there  were  80 
offices,  in  that  year,  and  the  revenue  collected  amounted  to 

$S,927. 


BOARD  OF  WORKS.— CANADA. 


The  Board  of  Works  has  control  of  the  Inland  Navigation, 
the  construction  and  repairs  of  Canals,  Light  Houses,  improve- 
ment of  the  River  Navigation,  Roads,  Provincial  Steamers,  8nd 
Parliamentary  and  other  public  buildings. 

The  total  amount  expended  on  Jails  and  Court-Houses  in 
Canada  East,  up  to  the  end  of  1862,  was  $392,171.  The  amount 
expended  on  the  Parliamentary  buildings  at  Ottawa,  in  1863, 
was  $248,347. 

The  average  of  the  annual  expenditure  by  the  Board  of  Works 
during  the  last  thirteen  years,  has  been  $1,216,362. 
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statement  of  the  principal  Public  Works,  with  the  expenditures 
thereon,  and  revenues  derived  therefrom,  between  the  yearx 
1841  and  1862  inclusive: — 


Object. 


Welland  Canal 

Burlington  Bay  Canal. . . . 

Port  Stanley  Harbor 

Lake  Huron  Harbor 

St.  Lawrence  Canals 

Port  Hope  Harbor 

Cobourg  Harbor 

iUvcr  Trent,  &c 

Junction  Canal 

^t.  Ann's  Lock 

Ottawa,  &c 

Ordinance  Canals,  &c. . . . 
Rideau  and  Ottawa  Canal. 

Lachine  Canal 

Lake  St.  Peter 

Quebec  Piers. ... 

Chambly  Canal,  &c 

Light  Houses 

Other  objects. 

Ferries 

Toronto  Harbor 

Windsor 


Expcndit'o. 


Revenue. 


$3,718,663 

163,567 

140,569 

94,452 

3,199,365 

40,000 

42,617 

437,3671 

158,977i 

124,7811 

370,635 

68,723 

31,695 

553,557 

474,371 

641,080 

329,701 

1,140,294 

272,568 

•  •  •  » 


$3,583,926 

285,606 

79,639 

•  •  «  • 

1,362,862 
10,300 
39,534 


74,304 


67,70 

•  •  • 

10,082 

*  •  •  • 

164,400 


50,752 
31,946 
30,331 
33,865 


Totals $12,468,988  $6,865,254 

MILITIA  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Previous  to  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  "  Muster  Rolls  "  of  these 
colonies  numbered  a  considerable  militia  force.  Since  thai 
lime,  however,  there  appeared  to  be  but  little  inclination  on  the 
part  of'  the  governments,  and  less  on  ^he  part  of  the  people,  to 
keep  these  organizations  in  being,  so  that  until  within  the  lasi 
year,  when  the  militia  laws  were  revised,  and  encouragement 
was  given  to  the  formation  of  rifle  companies,  &c.,  little  wa.; 
done.     Each  colony  now    however,  vies  with  its  neighbor  in 
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"  rifle  shooting,"  and  eacli  tries  to  win  the  Cup,  the  C/r/j,  ko. 
Canada  ia  now  organizing  a  part  (30,000)  of  her  militia  force 
and  the  probability  is  that  the  militia  of  all  these  colonics  will 
shortly  be  placed  on  a  more  efficient  footing. 

The  number  in  each  Province  capable  of  bearing  -Arma  may  be 
estimated  as  follows  ;— 


Canada. 


N.  Scotia. 


X.  Brunswick. 


470,000 


41,320 


1,500 


Ncwfdland. 


14,910 


P.  K.Iil'd. 


10,070 


Allowing  one-eighth  of  the  population  of  these  colonies  cap- 
able of  carrying  arms,  we  have  a  total  force  of  411,520;  anil 
taking  one-seventh  of  the  poi>ulation  as  the  number  capable  of 
doing  militia  duty,  Ave  have  a  fcjrcc  of  409,900.  However,  in 
case  of  emergency,  500,000  able-bodied  men  could  be  called  into 
the  field  for  the  defence  of  their  country.  Taking  the  census 
returns,  upon  which  these  calculations  are  based,  Prince  Edwanl 
Island  had,  in  18G1,  11,144  who  were  between  the  ages  of  21  and 
45  years,  and  allowing  the  same  proportion  in  the  other  Pro- 
vinces, of  this  age,  the  whole  force  is  about  000,000. 

In  Nova  Scotia,  as  far  back  as  1840,  there  was  an  organize^] 
militia  force  of  50,000,  and  the  census  of  1801  gives  nearly 
70,000  mules  between  the  ages  of  21  and  GO.  The  census  of 
New  Brunswick  shows  57,000  between  the  ages  of  10  and  50 
years. 

DISTAXCES  AXD  MEAXS  OF  TRAXSTT. 

From  tub  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. — From  Halifax  to  Truro, 
by  railroad,  61  miles  ;  from  Truro  to  Xew  Brunswick,  '70  miles. 
From  Nova  Scotia,  by  Major  Robinson's  eastern  railway  line,  to 
Restigouche — Canada  boundary — 231  miles. 

There  are  two  circuitous  lines  of  communication,  by  coacb. 
from  Nova  Scotia  to  Canada  :  one  by  the  Strait  of  Northumber- 
land, 322  miles,  the  other  by  the  River  St.  John  route,  439  miles. 
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From  Rostigouche  to  River  du  Loup  is  122  miles,  by  coach  ; 
from  tlicncc,  by  railroad  through  Canada. 

River  du  Loup  to  Quebec,  114  miles;  Quebec  to  Montreal, 
180;  Montre.'il  to  Prescott,  112;  Prcscott  to  Kingston,  G2  ; 
Kingston  to  Cobourg,  1)9  ;  Cobourg  to  Toronto,  G7  ;  Toronto  to 
Stratford,  90;  Stratford  to  Sarniu,  Lake  St.  Clair,  102. 

Total, — 82(5  miles  from  River  du  Loup,  by  railroad,  to  Lake 
St.  Ciiiir,  in  Canada  "West ;  thence,  by  Avater  commimication. 

The  following  is  a  proximate  table  of  distances  between  the 
navig:i')le  waters  of  Lake  Superior  to  those  of  the  Fraser  River  : 

Statute 
iMiles. 

Lake  Superior  to  Red  River  Settlement 380 

i;ed  River  to  Eibiionton,  by  valley  of  Saskatchewan  . .  800 
Edmonton  to  Jasper  House,  Rocky  Mountains  ..      ..     400 

Ji.siior  House  to  Tcte  Jaune  Cache       144 

Thence  to  Richfield  ir)0 

Total  distance  from  Canada  to  Cariboo  ..  1,874 

Riclifield  to  Qut'snelle  Mouth  GO 

Mouth  of  QiiesnelU'  to  Rentiiick  Arm,  r//Tr/         250 

Mouth  of^  QiiesncUc  to  Dougla?!,  Vale,  or  Hope,  circa      ..      300 

Total  distance  between  heads  of  navigation   ..  2,184 

It  is,  by  this  circuitous  path,  about  3,<]00  miles  from  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Fraser  River.  Of  this  distance 
2  000  miles,  at  least,  is  navigable,  and  (  ' '  le  distance  betwecL 
Lake  Superior  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  l,li;  J  miles  is  navig:ible. 

The  most  practicable  route  for  a  railroad  across  tlie  northern 
part  of  this  continent  is  on  liritish  territory.  There  is  a  gorge 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  the  British  side  of  the  line,  called 
the  New  Caledonia  or  Jasper  Pass  ;  the  rocky  walls  on  each 
side  of  which  are  several  thousand  feet  in  height.  It  is  now 
jiroposcd  to  construct  a  telegraph  across  this  section  of  country, 
and  ultimately  a  railroad. 

By  uniting  the  Canadian  and  Nova  Scotian  railroads,  458 
miles,  there  would  be  an  unbroken  railway  communication  of 
1,310  miles  between  Halifax  and  Lake  St.  Clair.     Add  to  this 
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distance  480  miles  of  navigable  waters,  and  we  have  1,790  miles 
to  the  head  of  Lake  Superior. 

Canada.— Taking  the  city  of  Quebec  as  a  centre,  it  is  137 
miles  to  St.  Ilyacinthc,  by  railroad  ;  IRO  miles,  by  steamboat- 
passing  on  the  way,  the  city  of  Three  Rivers,  80  miles,  Port 
St.  Francis,  90  miles,  and  Sorel,  135  miles.  From  Quebec, 
by  the  St.  Lawrence,  it  is  600  miles  to  Shcdiac,  N.  B.; 
G50  to  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  Island,  and  700  to  Pictou,  \.  s 
Montreal  to  Kingston  is  190  miles ;  Kingston  to  Cobourg,  or 
Port  Hope,  100  ;  Kingston  to  Toronto,  180,  and  from  Toronto  to 
Hamilton,  40— making  590  miles,  by  railroad,  from  Quebec  to 
Hamilton.  From  Quebec  to  the  head  waters  of  Lake  Superior, 
by  water,  is  2,000  miles,  and  from  Quebec  to  the  Port  of  Cliica;;! 
in  the  State  ofHlinois,  is  1,600  miles.  Steamboats  ply  on  ibc 
canals  and  lakes,  during  six  months  of  the  year.  Passenger* 
and  goods  may  be  conveyed  from  the  ship's  side,  at  Quebec, 
without  further  transhipment,  to  any  of  the  numerous  ports  on 
Lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  Huron  or  Michigan.  The  aggregate  length 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  lake  canals  is  60  miles.  Vessels  of 
400  tons,  carrying  3,300  barrels  of  flour,  pass  from  the  :?t. 
Lawrence  into  the  great  lakes.  Thus,  steamboats  and  rail-car? 
run  almost  side  by  side  for  800  miles. 
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The  following  distances  are  extracted  from  J.  S.  Hogan's  priz- 
Essay  on  Canada : — 


From  Montreal 

TO 

Ogdensburg 

Cape  Vincent 

Sackott's  Harbor. . 

(.).sweffo 

Rochcstor 

Lewistou 

Buffalo 

Cleveland 

Sandusky 

Toledo  and  Munroc 

Cornwall 

Troscott 


o 


1.38 

i9o: 

242 
286, 
349! 
43G 
467, 
661' 
721  i 
975; 
78' 
1271 


From  Montreal 


TO 


From  Montreal 


Brockvillc j  139 

Jvinf?ston 189 

iCobourg 292 

I'ort  Hope |  298 

Hond  Head |  313 

jDarlington i  317; 

I  Whitby 337: 

Toronto 367i 

jllamilton 41^ 

j  Detroit r>90 

|Chicago I  874 

iCarillon 54i 


TO 


Grenville '   '^'^ 


iL'Orignal 


Ottawa 

Kemptville .  .. 
Merrickville.. . 
Smith's  Falls.. 
Oliver's  Ferry. 

Isthmus 

'Jones'  Falls... 
Kingston 
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From  Toronto  to  Kingston,  1G5  miles  ;  to  Niagara  Falls,  50, 
and  to  Oswego,  140.  Oswego  to  Syracuse,  35  ;  thcnco  to 
.\lbany  147,  and  from  Albany  to  New  York,  147 — making  4Gf> 
miles  from  Toronto  to  New  York.  Toronto  to  Lewistou,  4.'5 
miles  ;  from  thence  to  Albany — passing  through  Lockport, 
Rochester,  Auburn,  Syracuse,  and  Utica — 35G  miles.  From 
Toronto  to  New  York,  rm  Lewistou,  is  540  miles  ;  or,  from 
Toronto  to  New  York,  via  Rochester,  by  steamboat,  05  miles  ; 
from  thence  by  railroad  to  Albany,  251  miles,  and  from  thence 
to  Xe\v'  Y'ork,  147 — making  49vT  milos  by  this  line.  The  route, 
via  Oswego,  is  77  miles  shorter  tlian  by  Lewistou,  and  24  miles 
•borter  than  that  by  Ilochester;  and  the  Rochester  route  is  53 
miles  shorter  than  tliat  by  Lcwiston.  From  Albany  to  Boston 
is  200  miles  by  railroad — making  it,  via  the  shortest  route,  522 
;iiiles  from  Toronto  to  Boston.  Toronto  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie  469 ; 
;ind  from  Toronto  to  Quebec  is  555  miles. 

Tiie  city  of  Ottawa  is  53  miles  by  railroad  from  Prescott;  12G 
oy  the  Rideau  Canal  from  Kingston,  and  100  miles  by  the 
Uttawa  River  from  Montreal. 

Distances  from  Hamilton  to  the  Western  States,  by  the  Great 
Western  Railroad. 

Miles.                                               Miles. 
To  Dnndas G  i  To  Eckford 9G 


Flamboro' 9 

Paris 20  • 

Woodstock 48 

Ingersoll 47  ; 

Loudon 7G  ' 


Cltatham 140 

Windsor                          }     jg 
O'ti-oit,  Michigan         S 
(;hicag(),  Illinois 4G5 


From  Chippewa,  in  Canada,  to  Buffalo,  iu  the  State  of  New 
York,  is  18  miles  ;  from  thence  to  Cleveland,  191  ;  thence  to 
Detroit,  13G ;  from  Detroit  to  Port  Sarnia,  in  Canada,  72; 
Sarnia  to  Milwaukie,  524;  and  from  thence  to  Chicago  is  90 — 
making  1,031  miles  from  Chippewa  to  Chicago,  in  Illinois. 

In  addition  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad,  which  passes  through 
most  all  the  principal  places  along  the  Lake  and  River  frontier, 
aine  or  ten  branch  railroads  connect  with  the  chief  towns  and 
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aettlemoriU  of  ilie  interior.  In«h'i'(l,  every  town,  village  atiij 
setllernt'ut  in  ihe  I'roviijco  is  connected  by  siifo  and  spotdv 
nieuns  of  convpyiince,  and,  also,  with  all  the  principal  j)laco3  in 
the  American  Union.  Canada  pays  an  annual  subsidy  of  $180,- 
000  to  a  line  of  steamers  which  runs  from  Canada,  via  the  St. 
Lawrence,  to  (J real  nrituin,  in  summer,  und  between  Portland, 
Maine,  and  (Jreat  IJritain,  in  winter.  The  railway  from  TorilanJ 
to  Montreal,  which  conveys  the  cnrgoos  of  the  steamers  to 
Canada,  is  owned  l)y  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company. 

LowKU  I'uoviNCKS. — Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  are 
connected  with  Canada  by  two  coach  roads — one  via  Amherst, 
Moncton,  and  the  liivcr  St.  John  route;  the  other  via  the  sliure 
of  the  Strait  of  Xorlhumberland,  and  the  (Julf  and  lliver  .St. 
Lawrence.  Ijy  the  former  route,  it  is  570  miles  from  Halifax  to 
River  du  Loup;  or,  takinj,^  the  Windsor  route  from  Halifax,  it  is 
only  480  miles.  A  steamer  plies  between  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  Quebec,  during  the  summer  season,  touching  at  Charlotte- 
town,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Sliediac,  Ilichibucto,  and  Miraniichi. 
New  JJrunswick,  and  other  intermediate  ports.  There  is  also  a 
connection  by  mail-coach,  and  by  steamer  in  summer,  between 
St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  and  J'ortland,  Maine.  The  Cunaril 
Steamship  Company  run  a  weekly  steamer  l)etween  Halifax  and 
St.  Johns,  Newfoundland.  Thus,  Canada,  New  IJrunswick, 
NoVa  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  Newfoundland,  an 
connected  with  each  other  by  mail  and  passenger  communica- 
tion ;  and  also  with  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  American  Uaiou. 

Matapedia  Road. — This  Road  connects  the  settlements  on  tlij 
River  St,  Lawrence  with  those  of  New  Brunswick,  at  the 
Restigouche,  by  the  most  practicable  route  across  the  great 
peninsula  of  Gaspd.  It  is  ninety  nine  miles  long.  The  country 
through  which  it  passes  is  mountainous,  and,  therefore,  costly  to 
construct  roads  in.  The  road  follows  nearly  in  the  path 
followed  by  Major  Robinson  in  his  Intercolonial  Railway  Survey. 
It  is  now  so  far  completed  as  to  be  available  for  carrying  the 
mails  ;  and  is  used  by  travellers. 

New  Brunswick. — Nearly  the  whole  external  boundary  of  this 
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Province  is  trnrerscd  by  good  road.-^,  besides  numprotis  cross- 
roads. The  city  of  St.  John  is  connected  willi  Shediuc  by  rail- 
road, 107  miles.  Steamers  run  daily  durin;^  six  monllis  in  the 
vear,  between  St.  John  and  Fredericlon — 84  miles  ;  and  to 
Woodstock  during  the  spring  and  autumn  freshets — 05  miles  ; 
and  to  the  (Irand  Falls,  73  miles  further — making  222  miles  by 
water  from  St.  John  to  the  Grand  Falls.  The  distances  by  coach 
road  arc — St.  John  to  Fredericlon,  05  miles;  thence  to  Wood- 
stock, G2  ;  to  (Irand  Falls,  73;  Little  Falls,  20  ;  and  thence  to 
River  dn  Loup  80 — in  all,  300mile;i.  From  St.  John  to  Portland, 
Maine,  is  230  miles  ;  from  St.  John  to  St.  Andrews,  by  coach, 
C5  miles  ;  St.  John  to  St.  Stephen,  via  St.  Andrews,  is  98 
miles  ;  St.  Andrews  to  Woodstock,  by  railroad,  is  loO  miles  ; 
Sl.John  to  Amherst,  NovaScotia,  is  132niiles.  From  Frederictou 
to  St.  Andrews,  75  miles;  to  Richibucto,  104  miUs ;  to  St. 
^Stephen,  70  miles,  and  to  Chatham.  Miramichi,  109  miles. 
Sliediac  to  Sackvillc,  via  Bay  Verte,  is  50  miles  ;  to  Moncton,  IS 
miles;  to  Richibucto,  36  miles;  to  Chatham,  70  miles;  to 
liathurst,  Bay  Chaleurs,  122  miles;  toDalhousie,  175  miles;  and 
to  ' 'ampbelton,  Restigouche,  191  mUes.  Shediac,  by  steamer, 
to  Charlottetown  is  75  miles  ;  and  from  Shediac  to  Pictou,  by 
steamer,  is  100  miles.  From  Campbelton  to  River  St.  John  at 
Tobique,  is  132  miles.  From  Bay  Verte  to  Cape  Torraentine, 
i3  20  miles  ;  from  tlsencc  across  Northumberland  Strait  t« 
Prince  Edward  Island,  9  m 
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Tnblo   showinR  tlio   disUnces  from  Frcdericton  to  the  shire 
iowiKS  of  their  rospoctivo  Counties  : 


(■ouulios. 


Towns. 


Gloucester jlUthurst.. . 

Nortlnunberhuui i  NeweasMe . 

Uesiigouche iDiilhousic. . 

Weslniorlftud Dorchester. 

QtKMMi'.M (la^etown. 


MiU'3. 


Vietorirt, 
Albert.  , 


(h-and  Falls 
lh)l)ewell.  . . 


King's Kingston 


Sunbury 
Kent. . . . 
(^hnrlotte 

St.  John ;('ity  of  St.  John 

Carleton l  Woodstock 


Oronioeto.  .  . 
Kiehibueto. . 
St.  Andrews, 


104 

10  f) 

lOIJ 

1:17 

IIH) 
104 

22(; 

l.M 

H\ 


Nova  Scotia. — From  Halifax  to  Truro,  by  railroad,  is  (51  miles, 
to  Windsor,  by  railroad,  4*J  miles;  and  from  thence  to  St.  John, 
by  steamer,  120  miles.  Halifax  to  Pictou,  103  miles;  to  Amherst, 
125  miles;  Halitax  to  Lunenburg,  72  miles;  Lunenburg  to  Liv- 
erpool, 30  miles;  Liverpool  to  Shelburne,  40  miles ;  and  from 
Shelburne  to  Yarmouth,  58  miles — making  20G  miles  from  Halifax 
to  Yarmouth.  From  Halifax  to  Digby,  r/a  Windsor,  is  145  miles. 
Halifax,  by  packet,  to  St.  John,  N.  H.,  is  300  miles.  Halifax  to 
St.  Johns,  Newfoundland,  (350  miles  ;  to  IJermuda,  900  miles;  to 
Boston,  428  miles;  to  Portland,  350  miles;  and  to  New  York, 
550  miles.  From  Pictou,  via  Antigonish  (50),  to  Canso  is  8'i 
miles.  Pictou,  via  Pugwash,  to  Amherst,  88  miles.  Amherst  to 
Bay  Vcrte,  20  miles.  From  Plaster  Cove,  Strait  of  CautO,  to 
Port  Hood,  Cape  Breton,  is  30  miles  ;  Plaster  Cove  to  Sydnejf^ 
via  St.  Peters,  110  miles:  Plaster  Cove  to  Arichat,  27  miles. 
From  Sydney  to  Margaree,  via  Sydney  Mines,  is  84  miles. 

The  province  of  Nova  Scotia  is  traversed,  internally  and  ei- 
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UTiially,  by  pfood  roiuls,  on  soiik!  of  wliicli  wcokly,  Iri-wcfkly, 
and  daily  nmils  run. 

^cwfouii'lldiid. — Tlio  pociiliar  confl^unitioii  of  tlii^  i.shuwl — 
indciilfd  by  deep  buys,  rlojij^  with  llic  rocky  cliunicter  of  tin' 
country — renders  roiui-iimkiii^  very  expensive.  There  are  no 
roail.s  aer(».s3  the  province.  The  j)rin(;ipiil  road.s  nkirt  tlui  Hoiith- 
mislorn  und  soiilh-woHtern  seaboard.  Assiinjin^^  the  city  of  St. 
Johns  as  a  centre,  it  i.s,  by  northerly  route,  .'{()  miles  to  (/oncep- 
tion  I'ay  ;  <>(>  to  lfarl»or  (Iraee;  72  to  Salmon  (Jove;  and  105  to 
!{(iio  (le  Verds.  St.  JoIhm  Io  Carbotiear,  *;7  ;  to  iWjnavi.ita,  14.'i  ; 
and  to  T\villin};jit,e,  2'JO  miles.  From  St.  .Johns  to  (/U|)()  St. 
Frimois,  'Jl  miles;  to  (Ireut  (Jove,  111;  mil(\s  ;  and  tVoin  St. 
Jolins  to  Toi)sail,  r/V/  Portugal  (Jove,  'JO  miles,  l-'i'om  St.  Johns, 
fid  southern  route,  to  (Irctat  IMaeentia,  HO  ;  I»iirin,  1  .'.'2  ;  Harbor 
Briton,  1!>7;  Mnrgeo,  :;0H  ;  uiid  to  Cape  Hay,  40(J  njiles.  From 
St.  Johns  to  Trepassy,  l''erryia!nl  route,  crossinjr  the  country, 
81  miles;  by  the  shore  path,  ^>^  miles;  and  by  the  Salmonier 
route,  80  iniles.  The  principal  juean.Hi  of  communication  arc  by 
water.  A  steamer  plies  between  St.  Johns  and  Halifji.K  once  a 
lortnif^ht,  in  summer,  and  onco  a  month,  in  winter.  New.'?  is 
obtained  from  the  passinfj^  steamers  from  Europe,  and  .sent  by 
lclc{]fraph  to  all  jjarts  of  tla;  American  continent  nearly  two  days 
before  its  arrival  at  New  V'ork. 

Prince  Edward  Island. — From  Charlottctown  to  St.  Eleanors, 
in  Prince  (bounty,  40;  to  I*ort  Hill,  r).3 ;  to  K^mont  IJiiy,  .'iO  ;  to 
Bcdoque,  .{8  ;  and  to  CJeorfjjetown,  30  miles.  Mails  and  passenj^crs 
are  conveyed,  in  winter,  from  (ya|)e  Traverse,  in  ice-boats,  across 
the  vStrait  of  Xorthumberland  (0  miles)  to  (Jape  Tormentinc  in 
.N'cw  Brunswick.  All  parts  of  the  Island  arc  traversed  by  coach- 
roads.  During  the  summer  sc.son,  a  communication  is  kept 
up  by  steamer  with  Picton,  40  miles;  Slicdiac,  75  njiles;  and 
Quebec,  050  miles. 
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DISTANCES  FROM  NKW  WESTMINSTER  TO  THE 
CARIBOO  GOLD  REGIONS. 

Ascending  the  Eraser  River  from  New  Westminster,  it  is  it] 
miles  to  Fort  Langley.  The  Harrison  River  enters  the  Eraser  at 
35  miles  above  New  Westminster.  At  the  latter  distance  the 
roads  diverge  in  the  direction  of  the  gold  mines  ;  one  via  Harrison 
Kiver,  Douglas,  the  Lakes,  and  Lilloctt;  the  other  I'ia  Eraser 
River,  Hope,  Yale, and  Ly  tton.  The  former  is  the  most  direct  route. 
From  Harrison  River  to  Douglas  is  50  miles ;  from  the  latter 
village  to  Lilloett  is  30  miles.  Lilloett  is  in  hit.  50O4l'N., 
and  long.  X'l'l^  W.,  altitude  above  the  sea  1,03G  feet.  From 
Lilloett  to  Cariboo  is  2G0  miles;  along  the  first  section  of  this 
distance  a  waggon  road  has  beeu  constructed  to  Alexandria,  197 
miles,  at  a  cost  of  $340,000. 

From  Harrison  River  to  Hope  is  95  miles  ;  from  the  latter 
place  to  Yale  is  15  miles.  At  Little  Cannon  the  Eraser  River 
intersects  the  Cascade  Mountains,  where  its  navigation  is  ob- 
structed by  a  number  of  bench-like  falls.  Some  of  these  moun- 
tains are  about  3,000  feet  high. 

From  Yale  to  Lytton  is  23  mnes  (Cook's  ferry);  from  the 
Ferry  to  McLean's  is  42  miles.  At  11  miles  above  Yale  the  Fraser 
is  spanned  by  a  bridge.  The  summit  of  Pavilion  Mount  is  about 
4,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  country  for  much  of 
this  distance  is  mountainous.  Between  the  mountains,  however, 
and  along  the  valleys  of  the  streams,  are  large  flats  of  prairie 
lands  and  excellent  agricultural  soils. 

The  Lilloett  and  Yale  roads  meet,  in  the  Cut-off  valley,  47 
miles  above  the  former  village.  The  country  from  Cut-off  valley 
to  Bridge  Creek,  100  miles,  is  generally  unfit  for  tillage.  From 
Bridge  Creek  to  Williams  Lake  is  48  miles;  and  from  this  lake 
to  Valley  House  is  9  miles.  The  land  between  Bridge  Creek  and 
Valley  House  is  highly  fit  for  farming.  Two  ways  lead  from 
Valley  House  to  the  gold  districts  at  Cariboo. 

From  Williams  Lake  to  Richfield,  in  the  best  gold-producing 
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district,  via  the  Fraser  River  and  Cottonwood,  is  249  miles, 
througli  a  rugged  and  swampy  country;  the  eastern  route  via 
Beaver  Lake  and  Quesnelle,  through  a  similar  country,  is  113 
miles.  From  Williams  Creek  to  Lightning  Creek  is  15  miles; 
country  mountainous. 

At  Alexandria,  a  fort  belonging  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
in  lat.  52«  33'  N.,  long.  122^  26'  West,  the  FraserUiver  is  about 
300  yards  in  width,  and  20  feet  deep. 


TELEGRAPH  LINES,  1863. 
Canada. 

The  following  statistics  are  extracted  from  returns  made  to 
the  office  of  the  Canadian  Minister  of  Finance  : 


Length  in  mils,  of  Telegraph  line 
Length  in  miles  of  wire  used. .. 
No.  of  Stations  open  to  the  public 

No.  of  instruments 

No.  of  public  messages  sent 


Montreal 
Telegraph 
Company. 


Vermont 
&  Boston 
Telegraph 
Comp'y.* 


Total. 


3,130 

4,045 

146 

208 

332,779 


aff  valley,  41 


*  This  Keturn  refers  solely  to  that  part  of  the  Company's  lino  within  the 
limits  of  the  Province. 

t  The  Company  also  furnishes  twenty-two  Journals  twice  and  some- 
times three  times  a  day  with  public  reports,  seldom  containing  less  than 
half  a  column  of  printed  matter,  and  often  extending  to  a  column  and  a 
half  or  two  columns.  Every  Office,  besides,  telegraphs  the  amount  of 
cash  taken  and  reports  the  checks  against  all  Offices  with  which  business 
is  done.  Public  reports,  and  receipt  messages,  if  calculated  at  an  average 
often  words,  would  give  considerably  more  messages  than  those  reported 
above,  and  760,000  may  safely  be  set  down  as  passing  over  the  lino  yearly. 
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Nova  Scotiit. 
The  principal  part  of  the  Tclcj^raph  Lines  in  the  Lower  Pro- 
Tinces  were  leased,  in  1800,  to  the  American  Telej^rapii  Com- 
pany,— an  orpmi/alion  composed  of  Hritish  and  American 
citizens.  This  (;onipaiiy  controls  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Telegraph  Lines  on  the  American  continent.  The  lines  arc 
divided  into  districts,  generally  by  Provinces  and  States  ;  and 
each  district  is  nnder  the  charge  of  a  superintendent  and  stafl' 
of  operators,  who  are  generally  natives  of  the  district  to  which 
they  are  appointed.  The  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  contains  a 
jrfater  extent  of  Telegraph  wire,  and  Telegraph  oflices,  in  pro- 
pprtion  to  population,  than  any  other  country  in  the  world  ; 
having  L311  miles  of  wire  and  53  oHices.  Every  county  is  con- 
nected with  the  capital  (Halifax)  by  telegraph.  The  cost  of 
construction  and  equipment  was  $120,000.  Fifty  thousand  mes- 
sages are  sent  per  annum.  The  revenue  is  insuflicient  to  cover 
the  working  expenses  and  upholdancc.  The  length  of  lines  is 
as  follows  : 

Halifax        to  Sackville,  N.  !>.,  rid  Londonderry  KiDmile.^. 

'<                   ''          "                 "  "  Picton 193  '■• 

"                   "Yarmouth,        ''  "  Liverpool ...  231  '• 

"                   "          "                 "  "  Annapolis...  248  " 

Wolfvillc         "  Canning,          ''  "  8  '- 

Pictoii              "  Port  Hood,       "  " 138  '• 

Antigonish     "  Cape  Canso,     "  »  "  G8  '• 

Plaster  Cove  "  North  Sidney,  "  '•  115  " 

St.  Peters       "  Arichat,            "  "  25  - 

Total...  1161  miles. 

There  are  150  miles  of  Telegraph  line  and  three  offices  between 
Aspy  Bay  and  Port  Hood,  owned  by  the  New  York,  Newfound- 
land, and  London  Telegraph  Company;  but  marked  under  the 
Nova  Scotia  charter.  There  arc  three  submarine  cables  in  Nova 
Scotia,  having  an  aggregate  length  of  three  miles. 
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The  foUowinf?  represents  the  tariff' scale  in  Xova  Scotia,  whiclj 
docs  not  difTer  nmcii  from  that  of  tiie  other  Provinces  : — 


Distances. 

From  1  to  10 
words. 

Kroni 

1  to    00 

GO  to  120 

120  to  180 

180  to  240 

240  to  300 

Over  300 

miles 

12i 

25 

37i 

50 

G2.i 

V5 

cents 

(( 

(( 

<( 

(< 

(1 

•    ••••••a     -• 

11 

11 

For  each  addi- 
tional word 
over  10  words. 


1  cent. 

2  cents. 


4 
5 
G 


(( 


The   Nova  Scotia  lines  connect  with  the  lines  of  the  other 
Lower  Provinces. 


New  Brunswick. 

The  Telegraph  lines  of  this  Province  measure  in  the  aggregate 
550  miles.  The  lines  are  under  the  control  of  several  compd-' 
nies,  but  the  main  line,  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the  States,  is  under 
the  control  of  the  American  Company.  Lines  diverge  from 
Moncton  northerly  to  Miramichi,  westerly  to  cities  of  St.  John 
and  Fredericton,  Woodstock,  St.  Andrews,  and  St.  Stephen. 


fices  between 
t.  Newfound- 
;ed  under  the 
ibles  in  Nova 


Newfoundland. 

The  American  Telegraph  Company  controls  the  main  lino 
from  Nova  Scotia  to  St.  Johns.  There  are  several  branch  lines 
in  connection  with  it.  The  aggregate  length  is  about  450  milos- 
85  of  which,  from  Cape  Ray  to  Cape  Breton,  is  submarine. 
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Prince  Edward  Island. 


This  island  has  fifty  miles  of  telegraph  wire,  from  Charlotte- 
town  to  New  Brunswick,  ten  of  which  are  submarine. 

Making  in  the  aggregate  6,406  miles  of  Telegraph  line  in  Bri- 
tish North  America.  • 

British  Columbia — Postal  Matters^  1863. 

The  total  number  of  letters  conveyed  during  the  year  was 
18,358,  of  which  14,630  were  foreign,  and  3,738  colonial ;  it  is 
estimated  that  about  25,000  letters  were  carried  by  private  par- 
ties. The  amount  of  revenue  derived  was  $7,492,  the  total  ex- 
penditure was  $16,457. 

Post  offices  are  established  at  all  the  villages  along  the  roads 
to  the  gold  mines.     The  postage,  however,  is  costly. 

Subsidies  to  Packets,  ^c. 

The  Cunard  line  of  Packets  is  subsidized  by  Great  Britain  to 
the  amount  of  $1,000,000  annually,  besides  paying  the  United 
States  government  $100,000  per  annum  for  carrying  mails.  Ca- 
nada pays  an  annual  subsidy  to  her  steam-packets  of  $218,000. 
The  Cunard  line  of  steamers  commenced  running  four  steamers 
in  1840  ;  in  1861  it  had  eleven,  with  several  branch  lines,  em- 
ploying an  aggregate  of  50,000  tons. 

Distances  between  America  and  Europe. 

From  Quebec  to  Liverpool,  vid  Strait  of  Belleisle,  2,680  miles 
Quebec  to  Galway,  Ireland,  1860  ;  Halifax  to  Liverpool,  2,800 
St.  John,  N.  B.,  to  Liverpool,  3,050  ;  Shediac  to  Liverpool,  2,880 
Charlottetown  to  Liverpool,  2,800  ;  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland, 
to  Galway,  1,700  ;  New  York  to  Ireland,  2,815  ;  and  from  Port- 
land, Maine,  to  Liverpool,  is  3,800  miles. 
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Tabular  Statement  of  the  costs  of  maintaining  the  Civil  Got- 
ernment  of  the  undermentioned  colonies  : 


Items  of  cost. 


Governor's  salary 

Clerks  and  Contingencies 

Provincial  Secretary 

Clerks,  &c. 

Provincial  Register,  &c 

Receiver  General,  &c 

Executive  Council 

Financial  Department 

Public  Works  Department 

Burfeau  of  Agriculture 

Postmaster  General 

Clerks,  &c 

Surveyor  General 

Clerks,  &c 

2  Attorneys  General  (Canada) . 
2  Solicitors  General  (Canada). 

Clerks,  &c 

Clerk  of  the  Crown 

Colonial  Treasurer 

Collector  of  Customs 

Auditor  General,  &c 

Master  of  the  Rolls 


e3 

O 


$ 
31111 
17379 

5000 
40128 
11672 
29397 
25683 
63955 
45927 
30599 

5000 
36761 

5000 

101624 

lOOOO 

6000 

4649 


o 
U2 


o 


m 

a 
5?5 


15000 
1750 
2800 
4089 


4504 

345 

4278 

1600 


2000 


2000 
3155 
2000 


16 


$ 
13846 
1723 
2400 
3250 


2126 
12824 


4800 


2400 

10064 

2400 

6835 

2400 

932 

60 


a 

<A 


7500 

500 

1400 


665 
4300 


1400 


1200 

•  •  •  • 

1400 


3000 


512 

1400 

665 


c8 
Xi 

B 


t4 


$ 
9000 

•  •  •  • 

4000 


•  •  •  • 


6000 

•  •  ■  • 

2500 


1600 


3760 
3250 


There  are  some  other  small  amounts  not  named  in  the  above 
table. 
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FINANCIAL. 

Compnraf i re  Sfafrnirnt  of  thoKntivQ  I'ayments  of  Canada   in 
1801.  18G2,  und  1803. 


tlio 


vt^ars 


PAYMENTS. 


lit 


Interest  on  Public  Dobt 

Chars«?s  of  Maua;;cmont 

Exclianfrc 

iiinkinf?  Kuntl 

Kodomption  of  rublic  Debt 

Premium  and  Discount 

Civil  (jovornmont 

Adniinlritrution  of  Justice,  East 

Do  West.... 

Police 

Peuitentiarv,    Keformatories,    and 

Prison  Inspection 

Legislation 

Kducation,  p^ast 

Do.      West 

Literary  and  Scientific  Societies. . . . 

Hospitals  and  Charities 

Geological  Survev 

Militia  and  Enrolled  Force 

Arts,  Agriculture  and  Statistics 

Census 

Agricultural  Societies 

Emijfration  and  Quarantine 

Pensions 

Indian  Annuities 

Public  Works  and  Buildings 

Rents,  Repairs,  etc.,       do     

Roads  and  Bridges 

Ocean  and  River  Steam  Service 

Light  House  and  Coast  Service 

Fisheries 

Redemption  of  Seigniorial  Rights  . . 

Culling  Timber 

Railway  and  Steamboat  Inspection. 

Advances 

Municipalities' Fund,  East  and  West 

Indian  Fund 

Subsidiary  Lines 

Reception  of  H.  R.  II.  the  Prince  of 

Wales   

Miscellaneous 

Collection  of  Revenue  : 

Customs 

Excise 

Post  Office 

Public  Works 

Territorial  

Fines  and  Forfeitures 

Minor  Revenues 

Special  Funds 

Total  Payments 


18G1. 


*    cts. 

3,735,789  or, 

«i7,298  91 

2»>,»)()(j  70 

119  3ia  79 

2,73S  872  21 

13,411  ZT) 

437.285  49 

350.557  54 

320.170  55 

30,548  20 

148.046  55 

403,124  57 

259,001  91 

247,192  11 

17,900  00 

272,041  55 

20,315  09 

84,f)87  60 

2,317  00 

118.393  77 

102,620  21 

48,435  57 

34,509  38 

35,420  00 

1,030,240  45 

39,572  05 

181,608  81 

432,022  73 

110,462  08 

27,34*;^  00 

224,1.33  40 

68,399  00 

15,113  17 

411,668  43 

445.314  27 

99,720  07 

340,000  00 

a3,225  29 
45.849  91 


363,401  44 

31,779  87 

442,621 19 

279,006  92 

277,503  93 

14,380  59 

1,092  00 

97,777  46 


1802. 


S    cts. 

3,774,314  05 

52,070  ()5 

20.754  12 

100,975  33 

279.830  9»> 

7,098  03 

480,020  04 

340.375  78 

318,312  23 

31,179  30 

155,012  03 

432,048  19 

200,298  75 

273,271  00 

10.800  00 

807,086  71 

17,400  00 

98,444  70 

17.472  01 
24.648  46 

108,348  58 
54,323  56 

42.473  03 
20,620  00 

421.053  03 

97.041  71 

259,582  99 

507,944  48 

103.522  14 

25.215  70 

379,840  22 

68,576  03 

15,020  40 

223,462  02 

313.384  58 

112,819  35 

80,590  00 


64,099  20 


377.402  81 

35,173  74 

430,586  51 

313,823  47 

135.797  75 

11,716  99 

754  14 

91,523  31 


1863. 


■•?    cts, 

3,717,733  H5 

42,038  ,3t; 

19,01114 

1^2,74.3  32 

4,100,375  10 

32,530  00 

430,. 527  47 

304,785  72 

330,5.30.32 

30,831  Hi 

lo2.190  00 

027,377  92 

254,317  80 

274,112  0>< 

14,300  00 

250.942  25 

23,050  00 

44,11017 

11.42182 

12.029  24 

105,696  11 

57,400  .32 

40,400  4H 

43,820  CK» 

474,712  40 

39,247  07 

119,027  72 

511.356  40 

102,724  75 

22,758  41 

222.008  12 

76,827  04 

10,577  81 

89,518  78 

142,333  86 

131,939  55 


68,469  2r, 


304,947  m 

,30,013  58 

431,906  71 

230.761 91 

79.767  67 

7,627  82 

413  03 

70,694  05 


14,742.834  28;il,395,923  56114,909,182  51 


llie  yt^ars 


Comparative  Statement  ot'th*^  entire  Receipts  of  the  rrovince  of  (.'aiiada 
in  the  years  1861,  1862,  1863. 


1863. 


Jr^    cts. 

3,717,7.33  R.-, 

42,ti.38  3t; 

lOtill  U 

1S2.74.3;J2 

4,l(it),37rj  1() 

32.r,30  r,(5 

4.']0,.'-)27  47 

3tU,7Sr>  72 

33i),r)3().']2 

30,831  34 

152.190  00 

627.377  92 

254,317  8() 

274.112  (iS 

14,300  00 

250.5)42  25 

23,«)50  0<t 

4^1,11017 

11,42182 

12,629  24 

105,696  11 

57,406  32 

40,400  4;t 

43,820  00 

474,712  41  > 

39,247  07 

119,627  72 

511.356  40 

102,724  75 
22,758  41 

222,608  12 
76,827  04 
10,577  81 
89.518  78 

142.333  86 

131,939  55 


68,469  2t5 


864,947  83 

36,613  58 

431,906  71 

236,761 91 

79,767  67 

7,627  82 

413  03 

70,694  05 


RECEIPTS. 


1861. 


Ordinary  Jtevtnnes. 


(UiJtoms. 


I'ost  (Jtfico 

Ocean  To-stapfe 

Public  Works 

Provincial  Steamers. 
I'erritorial 


i:a«uai 

oiiL'bec  Loan. 

Interest  on  Inve.stments. . 
Proniinni  and  Discount. . . 

Hank  Imposts 

Law  Fees 

Fines  and  Forfoitnro? 

Special  lie ccJi  lies , 
Law  Foes,  Lower  Canada 

Do.       Upper  Canada 

River  I'olico 

Mariner's  I'und 

Pa.<-en<(er    Duty   (Emigration    and 

(Quarantine) 

Railroad  and  Steamboat  Inspection 
Fisliei 


1862. 


14.909,182  51 


■ihippinj,'  OfficL'  Fees 

Culler's  Otlice  F'ce.s 

Debentures,  Sfc. 

Debentures  and  Stock 

Imperial  Sinking  Fund 

Sales  of  Public  VVorks 

Guaranteed  and  Adrance  Accoimts. 

JJunicipal  Loan  Fund,  U.  C 

Do.  L.  C 

Quebec  Fii-o  Loan 

Law  Society 

Court  Houses,  L.  C 

L'pper  Canada  Building  Fund 

Ureat   Western   llailway,    Interest 

Account 

Xorthern  Railway.  Interest  Account 
U.  T.  11.,  I'ostal  Subsidy  Account. . 

Do.      Advance  Account 

Do,      Special  Account 

Xew  Coinage  

Ocean  Steam  Company 

improvement  Fund,  Advance  Acc't, 

Montreal  Harbor  Commission 

Investment  ex  Consolidated  Cana- 
dian Loan 

Consolidated  Fund,  In vestm't  Acc't, 
Trust  Funds. 

Tavern  Licenses 

Lower  Canada  Building  and  Jury 

Fund 

Municipalities'  Fund,  West 

Do,  East 


$      CtH, 

4.774,562  26 

344,665  14 

357.015  40 

100,709  45 

324,619  (vi 

30,578  35 

678.922  82 

22,124  39 

685  26 

489,304  91 

18,932  67 

52,374  951 

32,514  84 

24,283  39' 

i 

82,480  n ' 
40,826  77 i 
12.890  251 
14,255  181 

19,112  OOi 

23,372  33' 

7,371  85 1 

860  00 

67,304  25 

2,756,305  59 


7,696  99 

186,309  00 
93,078  47 
4,814  55 
19,936  47 
24,224  47 
29,169  30 
24,160  00 

475  00 


1.000  00 


4,803  27 
189,019  98 


867,749  38 
8,900  00 

3,400  99 


S  cts. 
4.652,183  06 
5(M),313  52 
391,443  07 
17.274  14 1 
383,704  21 1 
37,756  981 
629,886  12! 
11,201  09 
6  92' 
394,745  94 
3,373  311 
26,421  901 
30,267  28' 

22.340  67' 

70,276  68 
44.198  84 
10,645  72 
11,778  56'; 
I 

21.341  00 
10,265  97 

8,824  61 

826  00 

73,940  31 

2,220,759  99 


1,362  10 

123,849  20 
6,224  37 
3,489  29 
16,312  34 
28,163  19 
27,738  00 
24,150  CO 


2,567  62 


1,225  00 
3,486  80 


298,049  24 
26,976  071 


60,000  00 
124,898  63 

3,886  60 
2,892  53 

177,021  41 
24,916  79 


1863, 


*  etc, 
5,171,080  3tJ 

829,801  77 

438,864  16 

0  00 

539,048  9f> 

35,874  07 

682,796  74 

11,813  60 

21«4  6o 

362,769  70 

157,754  04 

15,417  68 

29,524  (K) 

14,359  34 

91,731  77 
50,535  43 
14,099  5'4 
14,373  24 

18,030  00 

10,450  95 

7,170  80 

653  00 

79,960  21 

1,702,191  60 

2,920,000  00 

3,228  33 

184,362  62 
170,392  44 
6,424  05 
13,341  11 
25,392  81 
29,943  28 
25,052  48 

14,125  00 
39,966  48 
000 
000 
000 
0  00 
0  00 
22,200  00 

21,368  41 
7,781  68 

3,962  15 
29,710  68 

132,696  48 
38,752  38 


'-. 


■I  i 


i  ' 


5 


n;  ,  V, 


ff 


'!'! 


mi 


■.  r 


Cowpnratirc  Statement  of  tlio entire  Kocoipts,  Ac— rVm/i)»»<ff/.V' 


UECHIl'TH. 


Education,  West 

J)().  lOttSt 

Common  School  Fund 

Indian  Fund 

Copy  Itijyht  Dution 

Indi'ninity  to  iiovonuc  Inspi'ctors. 
Trust  Fund  Invcstnu'nt  Account... 

IJur.'^ar  of  University 

(Quebec  IJisliopric 

I'rovidont  Savings  liank 


1861. 

22,110  74 

27,750  13 

111, .094  25 

256,629  02; 

999  67 

141  55 

24,4<K)00 

1,109  13 

41,878  68! 

102,633  341 


1862. 

14,6<}8  20 

18.167  10 

207,;593  53 

1«J5,789  57 

826  30 

"  16,400  ()i 


1863. 

7.887  71] 

3.',, 9';}  07 

r2M,24(l  2', 

223.41  i!M.4 

672  ;,'i 

341  4r) 

16,H(HKK) 

Ono 

OfXt 

000 


Total  UcceiptH 12,055,581  48  10,629,204  47  14.382,508  (H) 


Soun-cs  of  Jieremie,  and  amounts  derived;  and  Ilead^^  under  whlcli 
amounts  have  been  expended  in  Nova  Scotia,  New  IJrunswick,  uud 
rriucc  Edward  Island,  in  the  years  named:— 


Colony. 


Nova  Scotia. 


Nkw 

r.ItL'NSVVIOK. 


Years. 


lie  venue. 

Customs 

Tost  Otnce 

Export  J^uties. . . . 

Territorial 

Xight  Duty 

Kailway 

Jloyalty  on  Coal... 

Gold  Fields 

Kailway  Impost... 


1801 

1803 

1860 

S 

% 

!?(; 

606,939 

861.989  694,217  \ 

25,836 

33,932 

46,283 
57,541  1 

16,598 

22,2321  45,056  | 

20,033 

32,343 

149,674 

36,001 

19,247 

21,347 

685,069 
46,129 
61,834 
23,293 
20,998 

138,300 


132,678 


riirN<'K 
Edwaud 
Island. 


1860 


18133 


S 


83,412 
7,120 

29,100 


8.')'072 
4,832 

28.412 
2,5W 


Expenditure. 

Board  of  Works 

Agriculture 1,550 

Crown  L.  Department., 

Education 

Interest 

Legislature 

Militia 

Postal  Communication, 

Kailway  Interest 

Kailway  Expenses 

Salaries 

Gold  Fields 

Koads,  Bridges,  &c — 

Kevenue  Expenses 

Printing 

Judicial 

Asylums 

*  Included  in  the  sum  expended  by  the  Board  of  Works. 

There  are  numerous  other  small  items  both  of  Kevenue  and  Expenditure 
not  included  in  the  foregoing  table. 


186,107 

84,867 

207,085 

117,382 

1,550 

5,671 
14.400 

15,626 

12,657 

66,749 

66,607 
21,988 

125,621 

112,530 
51,594 

52,400 

47,643 

37,789 

48,126 

44,823 

8,000 

20,000 

29,444 

5,137 

13,275 

49,841 

59,929 

244.767 

127,000 

59,704 

25,250 

71,969 

72,857 

116,615 

96,562 

67,200 

11,840 

100,463 

137,111 

119,026 

# 

23,000 

52,396 

55,853 

42.875 

40,592 

3,772 

6,483 

12,439 

12,942 

14,815 

17,108 

2,432 

14,614 

12,437 

1,920 

7,225 

22,051 

1  31,633 

16,000 

2,200 

32'J 

56.430 

13,7t)0 

9,t;(il 

2,11)0 

14,7iiU 


23,000 

27,376 

29.28 
7,280 
3,53t) 


IIUITIPH    NOinil    AMLKICA. 


19'J 


1803. 

7.8S7  7.3 

3r,,!);V{  07 

l2S.24(l2r, 

223,41  i!>H 

•172  r>2 

341  45 

10,H(X»00 

0  00 

0  00 

0  00 

14.382,508  (K) 

indcM-  which 

iswick,  ami 

riUN<;K 

Kdwaud 

Island. 

800 

18(33 
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8 

3,412 

85,072 

7,120 

4,832 

9,100 

28,412 

2,0lH) 
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STATISTICS   OP 


Comparative  Statement  of  the  traffic  on  the  Canadian  Canals. 


Number  ol" 


Wetland  ("anal. 

v«'ssoIh 

tons 

"  "   ^oods 

"         piissengors 

'I'oIIh  collcoft'il 


1V51. 


700,ir>H 

eUl.OLT) 
4,758 
S201,841 
Net  jji-orccds | ■ 


1R»2. 


7.279 
1,47<;,H42 
l,24;i.774 

r..(»H7 

!8!2S;i.H.'iH 

7,ii'»(; 


St.  Lawrence  Canal. 

NumbJT  of  v«'sst'ls 

'•         tinis 

"  "   ;?()(>ds 

"         puss(>n;^(*ra 

Tolls  colloclcd 

>i'<'t  ])roceo(ls 


Claimhly  Canal. 

Number  of  vessels 

"         tons 

"  "    goods 

"         pMsseiigers 

Tolls  collected 

JS'et  proceeds , 


Jiur/inf//on  liay  Canal. 

Number  of  vessels 

tons 

"   goods 

passengers 

Tolls  collected 

Net  proceeds 


545.598 

450,400 

y;}.9Ht} 

Sii91,25'2 


11.004 

1.049.2;j() 

9(;4,4(»4 

28.214 

?i!i;}H.lHi» 

14,:J88 


90,893 
110,72tj 

1,8G0 


2..51S 
L54.5.52 
118,291 

1 ,58:} 

»13,0(il 

20 


<< 


473.090 
68,107 


St.  Ann's  Lock.  j 

Number  of  vessels > 

tons I     101,938 

"  goods !     105,933 

j)assengers |       14,130 


Tolls  collected. 
Net  proceeds. 


Ottawa  and  Uideau  Canals. 

Number  of  vessels 

tons 

"  goods 

**         passengers 

Tolls  collected 

Net  proceeds , 


1.918 
28.;.718 
191,777 


$37,450 


4,000 

241,729 

228,096 

17,3»>5 

g;6,939 


6,123 
373,325 
337,380 

1,018 

$17,824 

25 


ISf^J. 


1..T:Io.();)7 
1,141,120 

7.7t;'j 

1:{,S7'J 


ll.24r, 

l,o;{ti,;{(ii> 

8U5,i:w 

2»i,t;7;{ 

!*^'.t.*}.»;82 

12,750 


8.7S0 
272.(128 
2.');5,31!> 

l.Ht;7 

!«25.:5SH 
10,021 


l.»U7 
240,445 
Iti2,.3(l5 

f.,17H 
i?17,Wii 


5,04i 

31«.27;i 

24O,;i70 

20,!ll(i 

Si5,(il'{ 


6,9m 
376,lt)l 
360,028 

1.288 

$16,812 

269 
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The  total  tonnage  of  vessels  and  goods  passed  through  thr 
Ciinadian  Canals  was, 

j,i  18G0 r),GH,GOl   tons.  I  In  18G2 (J, GOG. 118   tons. 

1„  18GI r.,92'2,803      "      j  In  1HG3 G,G2G,189       " 

The  gros3_Tlcvcnuc  in  1863  was,  $422,179  ;  and  not  rcycnuc 
5'j36,124. 

In  order  to  divert  a  larger  part  of  the  Lake  tiade  vid  the  St. 
Lawrence  Canals,  Canada  during  the  last  three  years  refunded 
a  large  part  of  the  tolls.  They  are  now,  however,  reimposed. 
The  only  way  to  secure  a  full  share  of  this  traflic  is,  to  enlarge 
the  canals,  or  secure  a  more  direct  passage  for  larger  class  ves- 
sels from  the  West  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  following  tabular  statement  shows  the  number  and  ton- 
nage of  vessels  outwards  and  inwards  at  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
Lake  ports  of  Canada  : 

Vessels  inwards  at  Quebec,  Montreal,  and  outports, 

Kg.  Tonnage.  Men. 

In  1861 2,442   ..  1,007,128  ..  37,091 

"  1863 2,4G3   ..  1,041,079  ..  35,851 

Outwards  "  1861 2,389  ..  1,659,067  ..  36,678 

'«  1863 2,514   ..  1,071,107  ..  35,723 

Inwards  at  the  50  Lake  ports, 

In  1863 3,538,701 

Outwards"  1863 3,368,432 * 

Of  the  Lake  tonnage  inwards,  2,637,754  tons  were  steam,  and 
900,747  sail;  outwards,  2,544,379  tons  were  steam,  and  824,053 
were  sail.  Of  these,  Canada  owned  2,163,953  tons  steam,  and 
1,145,637  sail — ^otal  tonnage  owned  by  Canada  in  1863  on 
Lakes,  was  3,309,590  tons. 


t 
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STATISTICS   OF 


Tabular  Statement 
each  Colony  in  about 


fihowing  the  commercial  pros^ress  made  in 
thirty  years:  from  1834  to  1862  inclusive. 


Canada— ISSZ. 

No.  of  vcssfils  built 13 

"     tonnage 3,9.o2 

"     vessels  employed  1,292 

"     tonnage 345,420 

"      im.n.. 15,223 

Imports  in  1835 Sll, 502,990 

Exports 9,000,000 

Revenue  in  1834 1,327,150 

Expenditure  "  1,;353,090 


iVo  frt  Scotia— IdM 

Imports .«3,524,590 

Exports 2,134,270 


:por 

Kcvenue  in  18;B5 

Expenditure  "  

No.  of  vessels  employed 


'     tonnage 
<< 


men . 


274,722 

375,7tJ5 

2,000 

215,(K>0 

11,100 


j\'c  10  Jirunswic!c—18S4:, 

Imports 83,107,500 

Exports 2,8S(),(»55 


tpo 

Ke  venue 

Exj)enditure 

No.  of  vessels  built 
"     tonntige.... 


3nl,5SO 

23(1,000 

!)2 

23,058 


Keirfoimdland-ISPA. 

Imports §2.158,307 

Exjjorts ^''?'i'}"" 

Revenue '  ~ 

No.  of  vessels  built 

"     tonnage 

"     (inployed 


tonnage, 
men.    . 


Cana(7n—1SG2. 
No.  of  vessels  built 


tonnage. 
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49.241 
2,187 
922,4.3:) 
33.ir,l 


"     vessels  employed 

"      tonnage 

"      men 

Imports $48,f;()0t;;].'3 

Exports V 33,59tU25 

llevenue 9.7tiii,31t) 

Expenditure 10,742,S(j7 


Nova  Scotia— 1SC}2. 

Imports 88,445,042 

Exports 5,04ti,*)t;i 

Revenue 1,127.'29S 

Expenditure l,(Hjl»,7'il 

No.  of  vessels  employed  O.IU 

•'      tonnage .'..,  673,(i47 

"      men 39,;jii0 


Xeto  B run sicick— 1802. 
Imports 8!i,458,020 


Exports. 

Reveiuu- 

Expenditure 

No.  of  vessels  built. 
"      t<)una":(> 


4,(d7,225 
692.2;ii) 
075,188 

4!^,7r.t 


102,180 
31 
1.000 
840 
99.100 
5,. 500 


Xcirfoun(I/and—lSi\2 

Im]iorts 85.0,35,410 

Exjjorts     

Revenue 

No.  of  vessels  built 

I       "     tonnage 

}       "      vessels  employed 

"     tonnage 

!        "      men 


5,85S.(;15 

084,t]3S 

2i'. 

2,7S'l 

l,4i'} 


Prince  E.  Island— 1SS2. 

Imports... 88,405 

Exports 22,040 

licvenue 57  505 

Expenditure 40,050 

No.  of  vessels  built 44 

"     tonnage 4,3(30 

"     vessels  employed  400 


Prince  E.  Island— 18G2. 

Imports 81,055,000 

Exports 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

No.  of  vessels  built 

"     tonnage 

"     vessels  employed 


655,()ii0 

129,272 

172,25t; 

'a 

12,375 

1/195 


BRITISH   NORTH   AMERICA. 
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made  in 
inclusive. 


Tabular  Statement  showing  the  aggregate  of  the  commercial  pro- 
gress made  in  British  North  America  in  thirty  years : 
from  1832  to  1862,  inclusive. 
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40,241 

2.1S7 

&22,43:) 

as.ir.i 

$48,r,0()  t;;>j 

33,69(1,120 

!-*,7f,(i,yi.) 

lO,742,Sii7 


862. 


.'i?8,44r),042 

6,<i4t),9t;l 

1.127,2HS 

l,<Hi;t,7iii 

•J.lll 

073,1147 

31),.jU(J 


Population  in  1832 1,200,000  \ 

Imp  >rt3 ?F17,288,(}00 

Exports 12,254,445 

>'o.  of  vessels  built 289 

"     tonnage 34,791 

Vessels  inwards  in  1830 — 

Number 10,009 

Touuago 1,199,G28 

Vessels  outwards — 

Xuinbor 9,301 

Touuage 1,151,181 


Population  in  1862 3,360,000 

Imports $69,594,105 

Exports 49,773,926 

Ko.  of  vessels  built 687 

"     tonnage 157,504 

Vessels  inwards  in  1862— 

Number 13,894 

Tonnage 2,386,101 

Vess«»ls  outwards — 

Number 13,210 

Tonnage 2,410,714 


NOVA  SCOTIA. 


-1802. 

."?6,458,fi20 

4,(117,22') 

<J92,2:;il 

67o,bS 

4S.71'.i 


-1862. 

. .     .^o. 085,410 

5,8r,s,f,i:, 

584,t;:is 
2i; 
2,7.^'; 


Tabular  Statement  of  the  amount  of  Imports  and   Exports, 
Revenue  and  Exjienditure,  for  the  years  given  herein  : 


1,441} 


fZ— 1862. 
$l,055,nno 
655,0(10 
129.272 
172,2oi) 
73 
12,37.-) 


Year. 

1 

Imports. 

Exports. 

s 

$ 

1851 

1852 

5,970,877 

4,853,903 

1853 

7,085,431 

5,303,538 

1854 

8,055,410 

3,696,525 

1855 

9,413,515 

4,820,645 

1856 

9,340,160 

0,864,790 

1857 

9,680,880 

6,967,830 

1858 

8,075,500 

0,321,490 

1859 

8,100,955 

0,889,130 

1860 

8,511,549 

6,619,534 

1861 

7,613,227 

5,774,334 

1862 

8,445,042 

5,046,961 

1863 

10,201,391 

6,540,488 

Revenue. 

Expenditure 

$ 

s 

433,120 

423,743 

485,582 

482,895 

510,192 

458,712 

752,642 

770,802 

833,069 

783,052 

091,015 

090,397 

720,600 

793,809 

710,025 

737,108 

098,938 

090,595 

870,055 

852,133 

892,324 

1,017,502 

1,127,298 

1,009,701 

1,249,103 

1,148,357 
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The  total  imports  of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  from  the  Ameri- 
can Union,  of  articles  which  Canada  might  supply,  on  better 
terms  for  the  Lower  Colonies  than  at  present  obtained,  are 
nearly  equal  to  the  total  exports  from  Canada  to  the  States. 

These  facts  show  the  necessity  of  completing  the  Atlantic  and 
St.  Lawrence  Railroad. 


PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND. 

Tabular   Statement  of  the  Imports,   Exports,    Revenue,  and 
Expenditure,  of  this  Colony  for  the  years  named  herein  : 


Year. 

Imports.            Exports. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

1847 

£    Stg. 
143,655 

£    Stg. 

71   9.9.R 

£    Cy. 

£    Cy. 

1850 

126,095       i         «5.19a 

1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 

237,00Q 
258,000 
186,000 
235,000 
230,000 
210,000 
211,000 

220,000 
224,000 
197,000 
217,000 
252.000 
l63/)00 
151,000 

40,662 
41,456 
33,292 
41,106 
43,113 
42,009 
38,782 
61,688 

50,364 
48,522 
43,269 
44,707 
61,794 
49,199 
51,677 

Tabular  Statement  of  the  Number  of  Vessels,  Tons,  and 
i[en,  arrived  at,  and  cleared  from  the  porls  of  this  island,  in 
the  years  named  : — 


Arrived. 

Departed 

Year. 

Vessels. 

Tons.    ' 

Men. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Men. 

1859 

1117 

92,153 

5270 

1107 

87,213 

5557 

1860 

1161 

82,376 

5930 

1153 

91,420 

5837 

1861 

1137 

79,580 

5370 

1166 

87,158 

5645 

1862 

1076 

69,080 

4841 

1095 

81,208 

5418 

Number,  Tonnage,  and  Value  of  Vessels  buiit  In  the  years 
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Year,  i 

No. 

Tonnage. 

Value. 

£  Stg. 

1846 

82 

12,012 

66,000 

1847 

96 

18,445 

110,670 

1857 

•  • 

18,135 

90,000 

1858 

•  • 

8,920 

44,600 

1859 

•  • 

8,363 

39,000 

1860 

•  • 

8,255 

49,000 

1861 

63 

8,299 

49,800 

1862 

73 

12,375 

74,250 

The  principal  part  of  the  trade  of  British  North  America  is 
with  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  The  import  trade  of 
Canada  from  England  amounts  to  six  dollars  per  bead,  while 
that  fro*ji  the  United  States  is  two  dollars  per  each  inhabitant 
of  the  Province.  Great  Britain  exported  to  the  North  American 
Colonies,  in  1860,  to  the  value  of  $13,636,750  ;  and  in  1861, 
$18,458,230. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK.  ' 

Tabular  Statement  of  the  value  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  of 
New  Brunswick,  in  sterling,  for  the  years  given  therein : — 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1828 

£643,581 

£457,855 

1846 

£1,036,016 

£886,763 

1829 

638,076 

514,219 

1847 

1,125,328 

696,399 

1830 

693,561 

570,307 

1848 

629,408 

639,199 

1831 

603,870 

427,318 

1849 

693,927 

601,462 

1832 

704,059 

541,800 

1850 

815,531 

658,018 

1833 

694,599 

558,527 

1851 

980,300 

772,024 

1834 

781,167 

578,907 

1852 

1,110,601 

796,335 

1835 

969,860 

652,154 

1853 

1,716,108 

1,072,491 

1836 

1,249,537 

652,645 

1854 

2,068,773 

1,104,215 

1837 

1,058,050 

650,615 

1855 

1,431,330 

823,381 

1838 

1,204,629 

792,119 

1856 

1,521,178 

1,073,351 

1839 

1,513,204 

819,291 

1857 

1,418,943 

917,775 

1840 

1,336,317 

753,036 

1858 

1,162,771 

810,679 

1841 

1,291,611 

700,699 

1859 

l,-i:S,034 

1,073,422 

1842 

540,307 

487,479 

1860 

1,446,740 

916,372 

1843 

639,606 

538,592 

1861 

1,238,133 

947,091 

1844 

850,099 

598,837 

1862 

1,291,604 

803,445 

1845 

1,105,998 

787,624 

1863 
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6,000 
0,670 
0,000 
4,600 
!9,000 
19,000 
19,800 
r4,250 

I  America  is 
)ort  trade  of 
head,  while 
h  inhabitant 
Lh  American 
Lud  ia  1861, 


d  Exports  of 
erein : — 

Exports. 

£886,763 
696,399 
639,199 
601,462 
658,018 
772,024 
796,335 

1,072,491 

1,104,215 
823,381 

1,073,351 
917,775 
810,679 

1,073,422 
916,372 
947,091 
803,445 


The  follow  ins^  IStatement  shows  the  value  in  slcrling;  of  the  Im- 
ports and  Exports  from  and  to  the  United  Slates,  during  the  years 

named  :— 


Year. 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 


Imports. 


£123,662 
133,976 
146,767 
77,476 
123,192 
136,432 
109,606 
102,839 
112,714 
124,991 
121,160 
249,298 
254,134 
267,852 
162,422 
140,259 
207,484 
312,313 


Exports. 


£10,084 
26J959 
30,372 
18,017 
30,798 
29,362 
20,411 
24,299 
29,224 
25,185 
25,598 
35,472 
23,808 
18,522 
20,453 
16.190 
16J909 
27,940 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1846 

£298,006 

£15,861 

1847 

340,098 

44,644 

1848 

244,276 

44,553 

1849 

264,562 

51,582 

1850 

262,148 

77,400 

1851 

330,835 

83,028 

1852 

393,310 

83,792 

1853 

574,070 

121,858 

1854 

711,234 

97,930 

1855 

782,762 

123,127 

1856 

714,515 

173,485 

1857 

628,510 

158,697 

1858 

564,245 

163,702 

1859 

675,095 

236,014 

1860 

688,217 

248,378 

1861 

028,070 

175,654 

1862 

616,814 

185,295 

1863 

Tabular  Statement  of  the  gross  amount  of  the  Revenue 
Xew  Brunswick,  for  the  years  given  therein,  in  dollars : — 


Year. 

Amount. 

Year. 

Amount. 

1837 

$301,283 

1851  for  11  m'ths. 

$469,452 

1838 

316,670 

1852 

552,880 

1839 

493,142 

1853 

738,909 

1840 

439,772 

1854 

812,219 

1841 

443,934 

1855 

509,905 

1842 

223,616 

1856 

596,994 

1843 

237,995 

1857 

668,256 

1844 

369,335 

1858 

545,431 

1845 

511,012 

1859 

773,524 

1846 

509,615 

1860 

833,324 

1847 

509,641 

1861 

706,395 

1848 

345,751 

1862 

692,230 

1849 

382,146 

1863 

892,792 

1850 

416,348 

t!  ' 
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Tabular  Statement  of  the  value  of  the  principal  Exports  of  the 
undermentioned  Colonies : — 


Yearg 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

CANADA. 

Agricultural  products. . 

18,480,482 

9 
21,912,944 

$ 
18,964,592 

18,974,7t)7 

rroducts  of  the  Mines. . 

558,306 

463,118 

702,906 

871,&19 

"             Sea. . . . 

832,646 

663,700 

703,896 

789,913 

"             Forest. 

11,012,253 

9,572,645 

9,482,897 

13,543,926 

Value  of  Vessels  sold*. 

1,411,480 

988,428 

2,287,901 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

Agricultural  products. . 

786,526 

541,212 

695,161 

609,897 

Products  of  the  Mines. . 

658,257 

655,781 

677,552 

844,599 

"           Sea. . . . 

3,094,499 

2,072,081 

2,335,104 

2,390,661 

"            Forest 

767,136 

823,449 

611,725 

732,873 

Value  of  Vessels  sold  . . 

295,054 

229,412 

358,530 

JfEW  BRUNSWICK. 
Agricultural  products. 

20,392 

34,592 

t 

Products  of  the  Mines. . 

395,540 

332,970 

220,153 

"           Sea.... 

374,408 

269,249 

303,477 

"            Forest. 

3,180,428 

3,447,910 

2,810,188 

Value  of  Vessels  built. . 

'378,775 

525,175 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Products  of  the  Sea — 

4,232,820 

3,341,315 

3,760,010 

4,090,970 

PRINCE  E.  ISLAND. 

Agricultural  products. . 

809,970 

595,195 

600,015 

810,080 

Products  of  the  Sea 

115,535 

74,650 

59,555 

121,000 

"             Forest, 

66,105 

60,460 

68,990 

71,203 

Value  of  Vessels  sold  . . 

25,920 

50,960 

28,280 

49,060 

*  Built  at  Quebec  and  outports  on  the  St.  Lawrence, 
t  Not  published. 
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)ort8  of  the 


1863. 


18,974,767 
871,549 
789,913 

13,543,920 

2,287,901 


61 

609,897 

52 

844,599 

04 

2,390,661 

25 

732,873 

H2 

358,530 

592 
153 

t 

477 

010 

4,090,970 

015 

810,080 

555 

12l,m 

990 

71,203 

280 

49,060 

In  Canada  the  value  of  the  products  of  the  Forest  exceeded 
those  of  Agriculture,  in  1857,  by  $2,847,562;  in  1858,  by 
$1,543,327  ;  and  in  1859,  by  $2,324,164.  But  in  the  last  three 
years  the  reverse  has  been  the  case.  In  1863,  the  value  of  the 
Agricultural  products  was  $5,430,841  in  excess  of  those  of  the 
Forest;  -while  the  exports  of  the  latter  branch  of  industry  in- 
creased $4,061,029  over  that  of  1862. 

In  Nova  Scotia  the  products  of  the  sea  form  the  principal 
exports  ;  though  the  other  branches  of  industry  are  in  a  healthy 
state. 

In  New  Brunswick  the  forest  affords  the  great  staple  ;  inclu- 
ding ships,  it  is  very  large. 

The  great  source  of  Newfoundland's  wealth  is  in  the  sea.  The 
value  of  fish  annually  caught  by  this  Colony  exceeds  five  mil- 
lions of  dollars  ;  and  recently  the  lead  and  other  mines  have 
added  to  its  exports. 

In  Prince  Edward  Island  the  exports  of  agricultural  produce 
is  nearly  four  times  greater  than  the  aggregate  of  all  the  other 
exports  from  this  Colony. 
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RAILWAYS    IX    CANADA. 


The  following  Tabular  Statement  exhibits  the  names,  lengths 
and  other  Railway  statistics. 


Designation. 


Grand  Trunk  : 

Toronto  to  Guclph 

Guelph  to  Stratford 

Stratford  to  London 

St.  Mary's  to  Sarnia 

Toronto  to  Oshawa 

Oshawa  to  Brockville 

Brockville  to  Montreal 

Victoria  Bridge  and  approaches.. 

Montreal  to  St.  Hyacinthe 

St.  Hyacinthe  to  Sherbrooke  . . . . 
Sherbrooke  to  Province  Line  . . . . 

Richmond  to  Quebec 

Chaudiere  Junction  to  St.  Thomas 

St.  Thomas  to  St.  Paschal 

St.  Paschal  to  River  du  Loup  . . 
Branch  (Kingston) 

Great  Western : 
Suspension  Bridge  to  Hamilton  . . 

Hamilton  to  London 

London  to  Windsor 

Harrisburg  to  Gait 

Gait  to  Guelph 

Hamilton  to  Toronto 

Komoka  to  Sarnia , . 

Northern : 

Toronto  to  Bradford 

Bradford  to  Barrie 

Barrie  to  Collingwood 

Buffalo  and  Lake  Huron  : 

Fort  Erie  to  Paris 


50 

39 

31 

TO 

33 

175 

125 

G 

30 

66 

30 

96 

41 

53 

25 

2 


43 
76 
110 
12 
15 
38 
51 


42 
21 
32 


83 


Cost  of Road 

and 
equipments. 

$ 


Net  in- 
come for 
18G0. 


55,690,000 


23,000,004 


3,890,778 


533,075 


204,043 


72,500 
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Railwayg  in  Canada  (conlimied). 


Designation. 


TO 

O 


Buffalo  and  Lake  Huron  (continued). 

Paris  to  Stratford !   3.". 

Stratford  to  Godcrich 45 


London  and  Port  Stanley 

Cobourg  and  Peterborough 

Erie  and  Ontario 

Ottawa  and  Prescott 

Montreal  and  C/uunplain  : 
Montreal  to  Lacliine  and  Branch. 
Caughnawuga  to  Moor's  Junction 

St.  Lambert  to  St.  Johns 

St.  Johns  to  Rouse's  Point 


24 
28 
17 
54 

8 
32 
20 
22 


Carillon  and  Orcnvillc 

St.  Lambert  and  Industry . . . . 

Port  Hope  to  Lindsay  . . . . 

Millbrook  to  Peterborough 


Wetland 


13 
12 
43 
131 


25 


Brockville  to  Almonte 51 


Smith's  Fali^  :o  Perth 

St.  Johns  to  West  Farnham 
West  Farnham  to  Granby.. 

Preston  to  Berlin 

Granby  to  Waterloo 


Hi 

13 

15 

11 

15 


Costoflload   Net    in- 
and         .come  i 

equipments.     18G0. 


$ 


0,403,045 
1,017,220 


1,432,047 
2,485,425 


50,171 

1,309,209 
1,901, OCO 


51,572 
0,129 


23,897 
105,708 


2,175 

•     978 

13,583 

13,280 

19,373 


The  Railways  of  Canada  are  under  sixteen  different  corpo- 
rations. The  aggregate  length  of  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Branches 
is  822  miles  ;  Great  Western  and  Branches  is  345  miles  ; 
Northern  and  Branches  is  95 ;  Buffalo  and  Lake  Huron  and 
Branches,  102  ;  Montreal  and  Champlain  and  Branches,  82 ; 
Port  Hope,  Lindsay,  and  Beaverton,  and  Branches,  50  miles. 
The  total  length  of  Railways  constructed  in  Canada  is  1907 
miles.     The  total  expenditure  connected  with  the  Grand  Trunk 
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is  about  $70,000,000.  The  total  cost  of  Railways  in  Canada  i^ 
about  $100,000,000.  Tlio  {?ros3  carningg  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
in  1861,  was  S:^r>l7,829  ;  and  in  18G'2  it  was  ?:^,'J7r),071.  That 
of  the  Great  Western  was,  in  18G1,  $2,20(5,084  ;  and  in  1H(;2  it. 
was  $2,080,000.  And  tiiat  of  the  Northern  was  $114, luu  In 
18G1  ;  and  $109,399  in  18G2. 

The  average  cost  per  mile  of  Canadian  Railways  is  about 
$52,000. 

The  Government  guarantee  in  aid  of  the  Grand  Trunk  and 
Branches,  is  $15,142,033  ;  Great  Western  and  lU-anciies, 
$3,755,555,  of  which  $957,114  has  been  repaid.  Tlie  Northern 
line  guarantee  was  $2,311,GGG. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Company  is  about  to  build  a  Branch  fron, 
Arthabaska  to  Three  Rivers— distance,  35  miles.  In  aid  of  thi^ 
line,  the  City  of  Tlirec  Rivers  lias  granted  a  subsidy  of  $100,000 

Distances  and  iMkans  op  Transit. 

Liit  of  the  Principal  Railway  Stations  in  Canada,  with  their 

respective  Distances. 


Westicun  oii  Ui'VEu  Canada. 


1. 


Grand  Tiutnk  Kaii. 

AVAY. 

'Montreal  and  Toronto 
Dirision. 

21  St.  Annos. 

GS  Connvall. 
112  rrcstotl  .luuctlon. 
118  I'roscott. 
125  lirockvillo. 
173  Kinjrston. 
199  Nayianoc. 
220  Jk'Uevilk'. 
232  TrtMilon. 
242  IJri-ihton. 
249  Colborno. 
256  <j! ration. 
263  Cobourg. 
271  Tort  Hope. 
280  Ncwtonville. 
286  ^^cwcastle. 
290  Bowmanvillc. 
300  Oshawa. 
316  Port  Union. 
333  Toronto. 


2. 

Toronto  and  Port  Sar- 
nia  JJicision. 

0  Woston. 
22  Jirauipton. 
3r»  Acton  West. 
50  (inclph. 
70  I'otorsburgh. 
S9  Sratlbnl. 
99  St.  Mary's. 


St.  Manfs  and  London 
Brancii. 

Ill  Thorndale. 

121  London. 

168  Sarnia. 

196  New  lialtimoro. 

228  Detroit  Junction. 

231  Detroit. 


Cue  AT  Wkstkux 
Kail  WAV, 

Main  Lin(\fr">vi  Hnni 
ilton  to  fyindsnr. 

If  Burlington  Junct 

29    Paris. 

36    l»rincotou. 

473  Woodstock. 

76    London. 
1401  (Jliatharn. 
1853  Windsor. 


4. 

Gait  ^  Giielph  Brcmck 

From  JTarrishury  to 
Guelph. 

12    Gait. 
16    Preston. 
19.V  Hespeler. 
27'^  Guelph. 


'J'  ■■ 
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r  Wkstkux 

ULWAY. 

nt',frovi  Hfin\ 
to  Windsor. 

liugton  Junct 


5, 

^v^pcHKtou  Rridqc  (Si 
npnra  Fnfh)  4"  Jinni' 
iltnn  lirnru'h. 
\\\  Thorold. 

11]  S(.  ('ulhorinc8. 

17    .lordan. 

i{J  llumilton. 

<J. 
'I'vnmtn   mtf  Ham  il Inn 
I.  ranch. 

21!  Oakviilo. 
L'li'  Uroiih'. 
'.V    iiiiiniltoii. 


hl'A.NLKV  JvAILWAY. 

;i  I'oint  Mills. 
12  Vannoiith. 
24  Tort  .Stan lev. 


9. 

Krik  am>  Ontaiuo 
Kaii<wav. 

Frovi  Aiaf/arn.  tn  Chip- 
para. 

8    (iucciHton. 
10    Stamn»nl. 
12i  Siispoiisioii  Hri(l;:?c. 
14    (lii'toii  House. 
17J  Cliippowa. 


10. 
NouTJiKUN  Uaii.wav 

Ol'  ('A.NAl)A. 

From  Ti iron  to  tn  fnl- 
/iiii/u'dod. 

Itichinond  Hill. 
iNuwiiiarkct. 
liradtord. 
Harric. 


ISl 
'Ml 
41] 


12. 

Conoi'RO    AND   rKTKK- 

noKo'  Railway. 

F.rr/vsiri'  of  tho  F.rtm- 
shni  to  f.al'c  f'hevwnf/. 

17  Indian  Villngc. 
'JM  IVtcrboro'. 

'i'his  road  is  bcinp  ox- 
fciidcd    to    i^ako    Che- 
iiiou;;,  and  four  nnlesof 
the  extension  ar»?  now 
opened. 


!»4]  Collin^'wood. 


JliKi  Ai.o  AM>  Lake 
111  U(>.\  Kailwav. 

From  Fort  Erie,  to  (ind- 
crich. 

VI]  Sliarke'rt  Crossiu"-. 

17]  I'ort  Colbonic.    " 

ri7l  Caledonia. 

74^  Ifrnntlord. 

H2]  Paris. 
1141  Stratford. 
127    Mitchell. 
J'lS'  (iodericli. 


11. 


Tonr  IIoi'K,  Lixdsav, 

AM)     llKAVKUTON 

IJailwav,    am>   ith 

1WIAN(  II    TO    riiTER- 
ROItO'. 

1«  Millbrook. 
43  Liiulsav. 


1. 


(iRAND  Trunk  IIail- 

WAV. 

Quebec  and  Riviere  du 
Loup  liranch. 

1  Toint  Levi  (ferry). 

7  ('haudien?  Junct, 
Wl  L'lslet. 
lli't  Kiviere  du  Loup. 


The  branch  to  IVlcr- 
boro'  leaves  tlic  luiiin 
lino  at  Millbrook.  It  it> 
12  miles  '  >ug. 

Ka.stkun  or  Lower  ("ana 

39  Compton. 

47  Coaticookc. 

73  Island  Pond. 
1.31  (iorhani. 
222  I'ortlund. 


13. 

15ro(  Kvn.i.i;  AM»  Ot- 
tawa Kaii.way,  & 
rEirni  Hrancii  t<> 
Smith''*  Fai-i.s. 

2S  Smith's  Kails. 
.''»3  Almonte. 

Tlio  i)ortion  of  this 
road  oiiencd  is  from 
I'.ruckville  to  Almonte. 
Tlif  branch  fromSmith's 
Kalis  to  Perth  is  twelve 
miles  loiiL'. 


lU-anvli  /mm  A'iclimond 
to  Prnvincc  Linclxnd 
Portland. 

10  Brompton  Falls. 
'-'»  Sherbrooke. 
2S  Lennoxvillc. 


Montreal  iV  T.ah:  Chnrii' 
plain  liranch. 

From  Montreal  tn  La- 
colic. 

21    .St.  Johns. 
27,|  Grand  Lignc. 
37^  Lacollo. 

This  biaucli  i.«i  con- 
tinued from  Lacollo,  on 
the  I'rovince  lipc,  to 
Rouse's  roint,  in  istate 


11. 

rRKScoTT  &  Ottawa 
Railway. 

1^  Tn'scott  Junction. 
;{fl    Middleton. 
r»3,J  Ottawa. 

da. 

i  of  New  York,   at   the 
foot  of  Lake  ( "haraplain. 


(Juchec  and  Montreal 
JHcision. 

1  Point  Levi  (ferry). 
7  Chaudierc  Junct. 

28  Methofs  Mill?. 

41  IJecancour. 

04  Arthabaska. 

81  Danville. 

1K>  Itichinond. 
107  OldDurhana. 
115  Acton. 
121  Upton. 
1-34  .St.  llvacinthe. 
147  St.  Ililaire. 
1G5  Montreal. 


, 
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Montreal,  Lachine,  and 
Ptattaburfi  Branch. 

From  Montreal  to  ProV' 
ince  Line. 

S  Lacliino, 
10  Cau<,'hiiftwaga 

(lorry). 
40  rrovinco  Lino. 

This  branch  is  con- 
tinued from  Province 
Linelol'lattsbiir^.Statc 
of  New  York,  on  Lake 
Champlain. 
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6. 

Three  Rivers  and  Ar- 
thabaska  Branch. 

(No  portion  of  it  yet 
opened.) 


7. 

St.  Johns  and  Stan- 
8TEA1)  Railway. 

Opened  to  Waterloo. 
24  (iranby. 
36  Waterloo. 


8. 
Cakii.i.ox  ani>  Guex. 

viLLK  Railway. 
12  (jironville. 


9. 

Lanoiiaik  and  .Toli- 
i:tti-:  Railway. 

12  Joliette. 


Tabular  Statement  of  Statistics  of  the  Railway  from  Halifax  to 
Truro — 61  miles,  and  Branch  to  Windsor — 32  miles,  both  in 
Nova  Scotia,  for  the  years  named  therein ;  also  of  the  Railway 
from  the  City  of  St.  John  to  Shediac — 108  miles— in  New 
Brunswick  : — 


1860. 

1861. 

1802. 

Nova  Scmtia. 
Total  co.st  of  construction  up  to. . . 
Agj^rcfrate  number  of  I'assengers 
couvoved  

$116,742 

$96,472 

$120,917 
$94,114 

$4,273,282 
104,524 

Receints  from  all  sources 

$139,10) 

Wcrkiiicr  exneiises 

$101,925 

Net  revenue 

$20,270 

$26,802 

$37,181 

New  Brunswick. 
Total  cost  of  construction  up  to. . . 
Aggregate  number  of  Passengers 
conveyed 

$4,097,123 

151,000 
$116,225 

$74,240 

$4,548,564 

171,291 

$130,678 
$94,245 

$4,569,417 
132  094 

Receints  from  all  sources 

$107.t)40 

Working  expenses 

$87,632 

Net  revenue 

$41,985 

$36,432 

$20,005 

dill  tlf' 


In  addition  to  passengers,  large  quantities  of  freight  are  con- 
tinually being  conveyed  along  these  lines. 

The  total  length  of  railways  in  Canada,  including  the  lines 
on  the  United  States  side  of  the  boundary,  built  by  Canadian 
eapital,  is  2,371  miles.     The  number  killed  on  all  the  railways 
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in  Canada,  in  1858,  was  51,  and  27  injured ;  in  1859,  53,  and  47 
injured ;  and  in  1860,  54,  and  the  same  number  injured.  There- 
were  six  killed  in  New  Brunswick  within  the  last  two  years. 
The  aggregate  cost  of  Canadian  railways  is  said  to  amount  to- 
the  large  sum  of  $1,175,000,000,  and  gross  annual  interest  to 
§120,000,000.  In  Nova  Scotia  there  are  two  railways  ;  one  from 
Halifax  to  Truro,  61  miles,  and  a  branch  to  Windsor,  33  miles  :— 
total,  94  miles.  Cost  per  mile,  $43,107  ;— -total  cost,  $4,267,628. 
In  New  Brunswick,  the  cost  of  the  St.  John  and  Shediac  line, 
108  miles,  is  $4,569,417  or  $42,309  per  mile.  The  Province^is 
liable  for  $160,000  on  account  of  the  St.  Andrews  and  Wood- 
stock line  ;  making  the  total  liability  on  account  of  railways^ 
§4,708,564.     The  total  cost  of  railways  is  $6,228,564. 

The  principal  part  of  the  Government  appropriations  of  these 
Colonies  for  railways  and  other  public  works  is  represented  by 
debentures,  bearing  various  rates  of  interest,  which  are  princi- 
pally held  by  British  capitalists.  This  stock,  in  the  English 
market,  has  varied  from  102  to  111.  Some  of  the  stock,  how- 
ever, is  held  in  the  Colonies.  In  Nova  Scotia,  $500,000  in  de- 
bentures are  held  in  the  Province.  In  Canada,  a  large  amount 
is  held  by  capitalists  in  the  Province.  A  part  of  the  Canadian 
debentures  was  indorsed  by  the  Imperial  Government,  when 
the  money  was  obtained  at  a  low  rate  of  interest.  Of  the 
amount  thus  obtained,  $7,500,000  was  expended  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  St.  Lawrence  Canal. 

The  commerce  of  Canada  has  made  great  progress  in  the  last 
decade.  Its  imports  have  more  than  doubled,  while  its  exports 
in  1861  were  nearly  three  times  that  of  1851.  In  1860  its  ex- 
ports exceeded  its  imports.  The  value  of  its  importations  and 
exportations  for  the  last  twelve  years  was  as  follows  : — 


Year.  Importations. 

1851  $21,434,790 

1852  20,286,492 

1853  31,981,436 

1854  40,529,325 

1855  36,086,169 

1856  43,584,387 


Exportations. 

$13,810,604 
15,307,607 
23,801,303 
23,019,190 
28,188,460 
32,047,017 


Year.  Importations.  Kxpoitntions. 

1857  $39,428,584  $27,n(ifj,624 

1858  29,978,527  23.47  i, 609 

1859  33,555,161  27,7<;«i,98I 

1860  34,441,621  34,<i3l,89a 

1861  43,054,836  3i;,<;i4,195 

1862  48,600,633  33,5Hti,125 
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The  total  value  of  the  importations  of  Canada  in  1835  was 
$9  202  392,  and  the  exportations  amounted  to  $7,200,000.  Thug, 
in  20  years   both  importations  and  exportations  have  increased 

five  fold. 

The  following  tables  show  the  value  of  the  trade  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  since  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  of 

1854  :— 

IMPORTS   INTO    CANADA   FROM     THE    UNITED    STATES. 


Year.  Goods  paying  duty. 

1855 $11,449,472 

1856 12,779,924 

1857 9,966,428 

1858 8,473,607 

1859 6,032,861 

I860 3,526,230 

1861 8,338,620 

1862 6,133,171 

1863 . . .  •  • — — .— — 


Free  Goods. 

$9,379,204 
9,963,584 

10,258,220 
7,161,958 
8,556,545 
8,740,485 

11,859,406 

16,514,077 


Total. 
$20,828,676 
22,704,508 
20,224,648 
15,635,565 
17,589,406 
17,266,715 
20,198,667 
22,636,248 
23,109,362 


EXPORTS   FROM    CANADA   INTO    THE   UNITED    STATES. 


Year. 

1855... 

1856... 

1857... 

1858... 

1859... 

1860... 

1861... 

1862... 

1863... 


Manufactures,  «tc.      Free  Goods. 
$229,164        $16,508,112 


198,212 
295,456 
273,325 
296,847 
332,369 
289,632 
497,844 


17,781,540 
12,910,980 
11,356,769 
13,624,467 
18,095,399 
13,971,795 
14,565,846 


Total. 
$16,737,276 
17,979,752 
13,206,433 
11,930,094 
13,922,314 
18,427,968 
14,251,427 
15,063,730 
18,816,999 


It  will  appear  by  these  tables  that  the  balance  is  largely  in 
favor  of  the  States.  The  total  imports  from  the  States  into 
Canada  in  these  nine  years  were  $180,193,195,  while  the  exportr 
from  Canada  to  the  United  States  were  only  $140,345,996,  leav- 
ing a  balance  of  $35,450,836  in  favor  of  the  States.  In  free 
goods,  however,  the  balance  is  largely  in  favor  of  Canada. 
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The  following  table  contains  the  amount  of  exports  from  the 
Uaited  States  to  the  other  British  American  Provinces  : — 
Year.  Domestic  Exports.  Foreign  Exports.  Total. 

1849  $3,611,783  $257,760  $3,869,543 

1855  5,855,878  3,229,798  9,085,676 

1863  10,198,505  1,183,807  11,382,312 

Tabular  Statement  of  the'exports  to  the  whole  of  the  Provinces, 
and  the  imports  from  them  into  the  United  States,  in  the  follow- 
ing years : — 

Year.  Total  Exports.  Total  Imports. 

1821  $2,009,791  $490,704 

1855  27,806,020  15,136,734 

1862  21,079,115  19,299,995 

1863  31,281,030  


Tabular  Statement  of  the  Finances  of  Canada  for  six  years. 


Year. 

Receipts. 

Payments. 

Debentures 
issued. 

Debentures 
redeemed. 

1857 

$6,981,062 

$11,846,690 

$836,376 

$3,603,744 

1858 

8,0  r2, 536 

11,163,939 

239,649 

2,198,755 

1859 

8,157,346 

9,630,592 

1,377,768 

2,416,116 

1860 

9,014,331 

12,585,652 

23,410,155 

30,601,333 

1861 

9,738,277 

11,962,652 

2,780,181 

2,917,304 

1862 

10,629,204 

11,395,923 

2,220,760 

2,738,872 

Under  the  Bonding  system  and  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  a  large 
trade  has  grown  up  between  these  Provinces  and  the  United 
States. 

Canada. — The  trade  with  this  Province  has  increased  in  the 
last  fourteen  years,  from    nearly   $9,000,000   to  upwards   of 


( 
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$37,000,000.  In  1862  the  value  of  the  Canadian  importations 
passing  through  the  States  in  bond,  amounted  in  value  to  nearly 
$6,000,000. 

Nova  Scotia. — In  the  same  year,  this  Province  exported  to  the 
Union,  to  the  value  of  $1,879,000,  and  purchased  from  them  to 
the  value  of  $3,860,000 ;  showing  a  cash  payment  to  the  United 
States  of  nearly  $2,000,000. 

New  Brunswick^  in  the  same  year,  exported  to  the  States,  to 
the  value  of  $890,000,  and  imported  therefrom  to  the  value  of 
$2,960,000  ;   thus  paying  upwards  of  $2,000,000  in  cash. 

The  principal  importations  from  the  United  States  into  the 
Lower  Provinces  is  flour,  which,  if  the  proper  facilities  weie 
provided,  a  railway  from  Halifax  to  Quebec,  Canada  could  sup- 
ply all  the  flour  required  by  the  Maritime  Provinces,  on  much 
better  terms  than  purchased  at  present. 

These  Colonies  have  been  large  consumers  of  the  products  of 
the  Union ;  even  the  raw  products  of  the  ^Colonies  have  been 
extensively  shipped  to  the  States,  and  there  manufactured  and 
returned  for  consumption.  This  state  of  things  has  recently 
undergone  a  great  change  ;  these  Provinces  are  becoming  more 
self-sustaining ;  manufactories  of  various  kinds  are  springing 
up.  The  Census  of  1861  shows  a  remarkable  increase  in  manu- 
factures, and  produce  of  all  kinds. 

And  comparing  the  peaceable  state  of  British  North  America, 
under  the  aegis  of  Britain,  with  light  taxes  self-imposed,  and  sel^ 
imposed  legislation,  with  the  convulsed  state  of  the  American 
Union,  with*  its  enormous  taxes'  debt,  the_  colonists  should  be 
satisfied  to  press  onward  to  the  still  brighter^prospects  looming 
in  the  distance. 
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statements  as  to  the  Area,  Population,  Debt,  Revenue,  Expen- 
diture, Imports  and  Exports  of  Canada,  for  1863 : — 


Area  in           Acres  Surveyed.  'iTe^'^KoG^fnts^ 
Square  Miles.*    to  Dec.  31st,  1863.  ^f  d*c' 3l8t':i8?2'' 

Upper  Canada. . 
Lower  Canada.. 

121,260 
210,020 

24,231,197 
24,853,390 

20,853,971 
18,477,820  t 

Total 

331,280 

49,084,587 

39,331,791 

Population 

in 

January,  1861. 

Katio  of  Annual 
Increase  between 

the  Census  of 
Jan'y,,  1852,  and 

January,  1861. 

E^stim'd  Population 
in  January,  1864, 

assuming  the  same 
rateot  increase. 

Upper  Canada. 
Lower  Canada. . 

1,396,091 
1,111,566 

4.34  per  cent. 
2.50       do. 

1,586,130 
1,196,949 

Total 

2,507,657 

2,783,079 

Revenue  (1863)  excluding  that  from  loans,  -  -  -  $  9, 760, 316 
Expenditure  (1863)  excluding  redemption  of  debt,  -  10,742,807 
Funded  Debt,  1863,  less  Sinking  Fund,     -    -     -    -     60,355,472 

Imports,  1863  :— Total  value, 45,964,493 

Total  Duty,        5,169,173 

Exports,  1863  :— Total  value, 41,831,532 

Population,  to  the  square  mile,  8.40.  Revenue,  per  head  of 
the  population,  $3.51 ;  Expenditure,  $3.86  ;  Debt,  $21.69  ;  Im- 
ports, $16.51  ;  Duty,  $1  85  ;  Exports,  $15.03. 


*  As  the  Northern  and  "Western  boundaries  have  not  yet  been  surveyed, 
these  areas  are  only  approximate. 

t  Of  these,  10,678,931  are  in  the  seigniories. 
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CONTEMPLATED  IMPROVEMENTS   IN   THE    INTERNAL 
NAVIGATION  OF  CANADA. 

The  two  principal  outlets  for  the  trade  of  the  West  to  the 
Atlantic,  are  : — 

One,  by  the  Erie  Canal  from  Buffalo  to  Albany,  on  the  Hud- 
son River,  and  the  branch  of  the  same  Canal  from  the  Port  of 
Oswego,  on  Lake  Ontario,  to  New  York. 

The  other  is  by  the  Welland  and  St.  Lawrence  Canals  to 
Montreal. 

The  rapidly  increasing  trade  of  the  "Western  States  and  West- 
ern Canada,  has  outgrown  the  accommodation  afforded  by  both 
these  Canals  ;  besides,  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  trade  is 
diverted,  in  consequence  of  more  capacious  accommodation, 
past  the  St.  Lawrence  route,  to  New  York.  The  Erie,  Oswego, 
and  Champlain  Canals  cost  the  State  of  New  York  about 
$50,000,000.  The  passage  of  freight  is  made  by  steam  canal 
boats,  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  in  five  or  six  days.  What  is 
now  required,  to  accommodate  the  trade  of  the  West,  is  a  broad, 
and  deep  Ship  Channel  between  the  Upper  Lakes  and  the  Atlantic, 
so  as  to  admit  vessels  of  1,000  tons  burden  to  pass  from  Chicago 
to  Europe,  without  having  to  tranship  their  cargoes  on  the  pas- 
sage. In  order  to  secure  such  accommodation,  three  routes  are 
presented  within  the  boundaries  of  Canada  : — 

1st.  By  widening  and  deepening  the  Welland  and  St.  Law- 
rence Canals. 

2d.  By  opening  a  communication  from  Lake  Huron  via  French 
River,  Lake  Nipissing,  and  the  Mattawan  and  Ottawa  Rivers,  to 
Montreal ;  estimated  to  cost  $24,000,000  in  its  construction. 

3d.  By  constructing  a  Canal  from  Georgian  Bay,  Lake  Huron, 
via  Lake  Simcoe,  to  Toronto,  on  Lake  Ontario. 

Chicago,  the  great  grain  mart  of  the  West,  is  situated  at  the 
south  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  1,500  miiss,  by  the  Erie  canal  route, 
from  the  city  of  New  York,  which  is  the  Liverpool  of  America; 
of  this  distance,  1,000  miles  is  by  lakes,  350  by  canal,  and  150 
miles  is  by  river  navigation. 
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By  this,  or  even  the  St.  Lawrence  route,  it  costs  the  Western 
producer  nearly  half  the  value  of  his  products,  to  get  them  to 
market. 

The  distance  from  Chicago  by  the  Welland  and  St.  Lawrence 
route,  is  1,348  miles  to  Montreal  ;  1,145  miles  of  this  distance  is 
by  lake  navigation,  132  by  canal,  and  71  miles  by  river. 

By  th3  proposed  route  via  Georgian  Bay  to  Toronto,  the  dis- 
tance would  be  300  miles  shorter  than  by  the  Welland  route. 
And  if  the  route  via  Ottawa  should  be  adopted,  Montreal  would 
be  368  miles  nearer  Chicago  than  by  the  Welland  route;  and 
520  miles  nearer  this  mart  than  New  York  is  by  the  Erie  route^ 
The  whole  distance  from  Chicago  to  Montreal  by  the  Ottawa 
route  being  980  miles,  575  of  which  is  by  lakes,  347  by  rivers^. 
and  58  miles  by  canals.  As  the  difference  in  distance  betweea 
these  proposed  routes  is  small,  and  the  Ottawa  route  being  fur- 
ther north,  thereby  rendering  the  season  of  navigation  shorter^ 
it  is  probable  that  the  Georgian  Bay  and  Lake  Ontario  route  will 
be  adopted,  for  the  construction  of  which  a  company  is  now 
organized. 

The  distances  from  Chicago  to  Liverpool,  England,  by  these 
routes,  may  thus  be  stated  : — 

Chicago  via  New  York  to  Liverpool,  is  4,480  miles  ;  Chicago 
via  Welland  and  St.  Lawrence  to  Liverpool,  is  3,720  miles  p 
Chicago  via  proposed  Ottawa  route  to  Liverpool,  is  3,360  miles; 
Chicago  via  proposed  Huron  and  Ontario  route  to  Liverpool,  is- 
3,400  miles.  .  / 

The  cost  of  constructing  a  canal  between  Georgian  Bay  and 
Lake  Ontario,  is  estimated  at  $22,170,750  ;  and  the  improve- 
ments which  will  be  required  in  the  St.  Lawrence  canals,  &c.,. 
are  estimated  to  cost  nearly  as  much  more,  so  as  to  admit  of 
vebsels  of  1,000  tons  to  pass  from  Chicago  to  the  ocean.  The 
maximum  burden  of  vessels  which  can  pass  through  the  Welland 
Canal  is  500  tons ;  while  vessels  one-third  larger  pass  along  the 
Erie  Canal. 

In  1861,  Canada  exported  21,584,536  bushels  of  grain;  of 
this  quantity  8,231,126  bushels  were  imported  from  Chicago, 
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In  1862  there  arrived  at  Oswego,  from  the  West,  276,237  tons 
of  produce  ;  and  at  New  York,  5,598,785  tons.  There  issued  in 
this  year  from  the  great  lakes,  110,000,000  bushels  of  grain 
besides  a  large  amount  of  other  produce ;  the  freight,  on  the 
whole,  amounted  to  $50,000,000.  All  these  quantities  passed 
down  the  Erie  Canal  ;  while  only  882,664  tons  passed  through 
the  Welland  Canal  to  Montreal. 

As  Canada  holds  within  her  grasp  the  shortest,  cheapest,  and 
most  time-saving  route  for  a  ship  canal  from  the  interior  of 
America  to  the  Atlantic,  all  that  is  wanted  is  an  enlargement  of 
the  carrying  capacity  of  the  Welland  and  St.  Lawrence  Canals 
to  a  uniform  draft,  and  carrying  capacity  for  large  class  vessels, 
or  open  a  ship  passage  from  Georgian  Bay  to  Montreal. 

And  looking  to  the  prospects  for  colonization  afforded  by  the 
vast  unsettled  tracts  of  the  richest  lands  on  this  continent, 
which  skirt  the  banks  of  the  Saskatchewan,  Assiniboine,  and 
Hed  Rivers — flowing  into  Lake  Winnipeg ;  tracts  large  enough  to 
form  eight  or  ten  colonies  on  the  British  side  alone  ;  besides  large 
tracts  which  dot  the  "  Great  American  Desert,"  on  the  United 
States  side ;  the  whole  affording  resources  capable  of  supporting 
many  additional  millions  of  inhabitants.  It  is  fully  obvious,  that 
&  ship  canal  by  the  shortest  route,  which  is  through  Canada,  to 
the  ocean,  is  an  absolute  necessity. 


Si  i' 


Tbo  following  statistics  of  Illinois, Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
and  the  northern  half  of  Missouri,  show,  to  some  extent,  the 
progress  of  the  West  in  one  decade  :— 

1850  1860 

Land  under  cultivation,  square  miles           13,100  33,323 

Population 1,696,174  3,768,216 

Wheat,  bushels 15,232,688  50,601,142 

Corn,         do.         68,309,537  167,366,623 

Oats,         do.        15,086,840  34,477,045 

Swine 2,399,164  3,635,092 

<3attl6 1,234,092  2,673,704 
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Tabular  Statement  of  flour  and  grain  received  at,  and  exported 
from  Chicago,  in  four  years  : — 

1860  1861  1862  18G3 

Receipts,  (bus.)  36,504,776    54,093,219    57,558,999    56,079,903 
Exports,      "        31,256,697    49,363,381    56,477,110    50,548,343 

The  total  quantity  of  grain  shipped  from  Chicago  in  1838  was 
only  seventy-eight  bushels  ;  in  1850  it  amounted  to  1,830,938  ; 
in  1862  it  rose  to  56,477,110.  The  number  of  hogs  shipped  from 
this  city  in  1855  was  145,580  ;  in  1863  it  shipped  810,453  ;  and 
in  the  same  years  respectively,  it  shipped  of  beeves  8,253  and 
203,217.  In  1847  there  were  received  in  Chicago,  32,118,225 
feet  of  lumber,  12,148,500  shingles,  and  5,655,700  laths  ;  in  1863 
the  quantities  were, — lumber,  396,074,882  feet;  152,485,633 
shingles,  and  41,665,000  laths. 

The  shipping  entered  at  this  city  is  thus  stated  : — 

Arrivals.  Tonnage.       Men. 
Number  of  arrivals,  &c.,  in  1863  -     -  8,678     2,172,699     76,649 

1862  -    -  7,417     1,931,692     67,774 


Increase,     1,261       240,917        8,875 

The  amount  of  duties   collected  at  this  port  in  1863   was 
$161,212. 

Tabular  Statement  of  the  Public  Debt ;  the  amount  contributed 
by  each  inhabitant,  in  1862,  to  the  public  receipts,  debt,  and 
maintenance  of  civil  government,  in  the  undermentioned 
Colonies  : — 


1860 

33,323 

3,768,216 

50,601,142 

167,366,623 

34,477,045 

3,635,092 

2,673,704 


Colony. 


Canada  -  -  -  -  - 
Nova  Scotia-  -  -  - 
New  Brunswick  -  - 
Newfoundland  -  -  - 
Prince  Edward  Island 


Total  Debt. 

Receipts. 

Debt. 

$ 

$ 

$ 

60,355,472 

15  87 

26  00 

4,901,305 

2  69 

14  08 

4,685,407 

3  03 

18  56 

720,000 

7  00 

6  00 

274,016 

2  07 

3  42 

Gov'nt. 


0  20 
0  15 
0  30 

0  27* 
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The  total  cost  of  maintaining  civil  government  in  Canada  is 
$486,620  ;  in  Nova  Scotia,  is  $65,000  ;  and  in  New  Brunswick 
it  co3t&  $77,000  per  annum. 


Ill 


Vancouver  Island. 

This  island  is  278  miles  in  length,  by  about  sixty  in  width.  It 
is  separated  from  British  Columbia  by  the  Gulf  of  Georgia 
which  is  about  ninety  miles  in  width.  The  surface  consists  of 
mountains  and  plains.  About  one  half  of  it  is  good  tillage  land. 
There  is  but  little  frost,  and  vegetation  commences  in  February. 
The  capital,  Victoria,  is  a  growing  town  on  the  south  of  the 
island. 

The  commerce  of  this  island  is  increasing  rapidly ;  in  1861, 
the  shipping  entered  was  101,721  tons,  and  in  1862  it  was 
199,000  tons.  The  value  of  importations  in  1861  was  $2,335,289, 
and  in  1862  it  amounted  to  $3,555,477;  about  one-fourth  of 
which  was  from  England  ;  the  value  of  the  imports  in  1803, 
was  $3,888,812. 

The  estimated  revenue  for  1864  is  $385,860 ;  the  principal 
sources  from  which  it  is  derived  are  : — real  estate  tax,  $65,000 ; 
trade  licenses,  $24,000  ;  land  sales  $31,912;  and  from  harbor 
dues,  $17,000.  The  expenditure  is  estimated  at  $295,309;  of 
this  amount  it  is  proposed  to  expend  $66,000  upon  improving 
the  harbor  of  Victoria;  roads  and  bridges  $52,000  ;  and  $3,000 
for  the  promotion  of  emigration. 

British  Columbia. 

The  exports  of  this  Colony  consist  principally  of  gold.  A  New 
Westminster  Journal  values  its  exports  in  1862  at  $9,257,875; 
and  its  imports  at  $2,200,000.  These  figures  probably  include 
those  for  Vancouver  Island  also.  The  progress  in  trade  of 
these  Pacific  colonies,  however,  is  remarkably  great  ;  and  at 
its  present  rate  of  increase,  it  will,  ere  long,  exceed  that  of  much 
older  countries. 
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INTERCOLONIAL  RAILROAD. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  has  now  elapsed  since  public  attentloa 
was  first  directed  to  the  construction  of  a  Railroad  from  Halifax 
to  Quebec,  G35  miles.  During  this  time  numerous  delegations 
have  been  sent  by  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick, 
to  the  Imperial  Government,  asking  assistance  to  construct  it. 
Sixteen  years  ago  the  line  was  surveyed,  by  Major  Robinson, 
and  found  practicable. 

The  numerous  understandings  and  misunderstandings  that 
have  arisen  in  relation  to  this  subject  are  matters  of  history. 

Independent  of  Imperial  aid,  however,  Canada  has  constructed 
114  miles  of  the  line — from  Quebec  to  Rfver  du  Lo\ip;  Nova 
Scotia,  61  miles — from  Halifax  to  Truro, — making  175  miles,  iu 
the  direction  of  Major  Robinson's  survey.  New  Brunswick  has 
constructed  a  line  from  the  City  of  St.  John  to  Shediac — 107 
miles,  fifty  miles  of  the  eastern  end  of  which  might  form  a  part 
of  the  intercolonial  line,  and  thereby  shorten  the  distance  to  h& 
built  thirty  miles. 

The  British  Government  has  now  offered  to  guarantee  the 
interest  on  £3,000,000  sterling,  or  $15,000,000,  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  remaining  430  miles.  The  principal  conditions  con- 
nected with  this  offer  are  : — £250,000  to  be  repaid  by  the  Pro- 
vinces, through  which  the  line  will  pass,  in  ten  years,  after 
contracting  the  loan  ;  £500,000  in  twenty  years,  £1,000,000  in 
thirty  years,  £1,250,000  in  forty  years.  A  sinking  fund  to  be 
provided  in  order  to  secure  the  payment  of  principal  and  interest; 
and  the  railway  to  be  built  on  a  line  to  be  approved  of  by  the 
British  Government. 

The  legislatures  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  have 
passed  Bills  accepting  the  offer.  Canada  has  not  yet  done  so  ; 
but,  it  is  now  generally  believed  that  this  Province  will  comply 
with  the  imperial  offer. 

The  amount  guaranteed,  however,  is  considered  insufficient  to 
complete  this  line.  Past  experience  in  building  railways,  in 
these  colonies,  seems  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  substantial 
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railroads  cannot  be  built  for  less  than  £fi,000  sterling  per  mile. 
The  distance  yet  to  be  built,  adopting  the  shortest  line,  is  130 
miles,  which  would  cost  £3,440,000  sterling;  and  by  following 
Major  Robinson's  line,  460  miles,  it  would  cost  £3,680,000  ster- 
ling. 

When,  however,  the  importance  of  the  work  is  fully  estimated, 
—the  large  amount  £25,000,  annually  paid  to  a  foreign  nation, 
for  the  conveyance  of  mails  ;  and  the  cost  of  transporting  troops 
to  Canada;  the  necessity  of  this  line  as  a  defence  in  case  of  a 
conflict  with  the  United  Sates,  as  well  as  in  a  political  and 
commercial  aspect, — the  cost  of  completing  it  cannot  bear  -i 
value  commensurate  with  the  advantages  to  be  derived  when 
45nce  in  operation.    • 

This  railway  would  form  an  important  link  in  the  Grand 
Trunk  Vine  of  British  North  America,  1,350  miles  in  length,  from 
Halifax  to  Lake  St.  Clair  in  Canada  West,  with  a  view,  ulti- 
mately, to  its  extension  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  following  are  the  sectional  distances  between  Halifax  and 
Quebec,  as  given  by  Major  Robinson  : — 

Halifax  to  Truro, 55  miles. 

Truro  to  Bay  Verte, 69      " 

Bay  Verte  to  Shediac, 27     " 

Shediac  to  Miramichi,. 74      " 

Miramichi  to  Bathurst, 56      " 

Bathurst  to  Dalhousie, 48      " 

Dalhousie  to  Mat.apedia  River, 30      " 

Matapedia  River  to  Quebec, 277      " 

Total, 635     " 

Although  the  line  surveyed  by  Major  Robinson  runs  through 
a  flat  country  generally,  still  there  are  some  difficulties  of  an 
engineering  character  in  the  way  ;  the  Cobequid  mountains  in 
Nova  Scotia,  and  the  Restigouche  mountains  near  the  boundary 
between  Canada  and  New  Brunswick,  are  obstacles  that  will 
require  considerable  engineering  skill  to  surmount. 
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It  i3  estimated   that  this  road,  when  i.i  operation,  will  afford 
returns  as  follows  : — 
Cost  of  conveying  the  western  mails  now  sent  through 

the  American  States, jC25,000 

Transmission  of  United  States  mails, 2r),000 

"  British  Troops,     10,000 

Halifax  being  500  miles  nearer  England  than  New  York, 

a  saving  of  ocean  service  is  estimated  at, 35,000 

Xf>5,000 
It  is  estimated  that  thirty-six  hours  would  be  gained  in  the 

transmission  of  the  western  mails. 
The  funds  arising  from  the  conveyance  of  local  mails,  and 

other  traffic,  will  also  be  considerable. 


PROJECTED  RAILWAYS  IN  NOVA  SCOTIA  AND 

NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

Nova  Scotia. — The  Legislature  of  this  Province  has  provided 
for  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Truro  to  Picton,  a  distance 
of  forty  miles.  This  line  will  connect  the  City  of  Halifax  with 
the  coal  mines  of  Pictou,  the  whole  distance  being  lOi)  miles. 
Coal  may  thus  be  shipped  from  Halifax  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  while  at  present  it  is  only  taken  to  market  during  die-half 
the  year.  Much  of  the  general  trade  of  Pictou,  Cape  Breton, 
and  Prince  Edward  Island,  will  pass  along  this  line,  and  .render 
it  the  most  remunerative  line  in  Nova  Scotia. 

New  Brunswick  has  granted  a  bonus  of  $10,000  per  mile,  in 
aid  of  the  construction  of  the  following  lines,  by  private  enter- 
prize  :  a  line  from  the  City  of  St.  John  to  the  State  of  Maine,  by 
the  Douglas  Valley  route,  a  distance  of  70  miles ;  a  line  from  the 
boundary  of  Nova  Scotia  to  intersection  of  the  St.  John  and  the 
Shediac  line,  24  miles  ;  a  line  from  Shediac  to  Miramichi,  80 
miles ;  a  branch  from  Fredericton  to  intersect  the  Douglas 
Valley  line,  50  miles  ;  a  branch  from  Woodstock  to  connect  with 
the  present  St.  Andrews  line;  a  branch  from  St.  Stephen  to 
connect  with  the  St.  Andrews  line,  five  miles  \  and  a  branch 
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from  Hillsborough,  in  Albert  County,  to  the  St.  John  and 
Shediac  line,  distance  about  15  miles.  Making  in  all  seven  line? 
of  an  aggregate  length  of  245  miles. 

The  cost  of  railways  being  so  great,  and  the  amount  of  pro- 
Tincial  aid  being  small,  it  is  doubtful  if  much  practical  good  will 
result  from  these  enactments. 


PUBLIC    LANDS   AND   FACILITIES  FOR   SETTLEMENT. 

The  extent  of  the  public  domain  in  British  North  America  is 
very  great.  There  are  numerous  extensive  tracts  of  fertile  lands, 
each  of  which  is  large  enough  to  constitute  a  nation  larger  than 
many  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  lying  in  a  wilderness  state, 
awaiting  the  hand  of  civilization.  Here  twenty  millions  of  addi- 
tional inhabitants  might  obtain  excellent  lands,  in  lots,  at  mere 
nominal  prices.  The  climate  and  soil  are  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  all  the  cereals  and  vegetables  peculiar  to  the  Ame- 
rican continent.  The  vast  extent  of  crown  lands  still  at  the 
disposal  of  the  colonial  governments,  along  with  its  cheapness 
and  the  general  facilities  aflforded  by  the  country  for  migration, 
render  British  North  America  the  most  favorable  field  for  emigra- 
tion on  this  continent. 

In  Canada  East  the  price  of  public  lands  varies  from  thirty 
cents  to  one  dollar  per  acre,  while  in  Canada  West,  the  price 
ranges  from  half  a  dollar  to  one  dollar  per  acre.  When  offered 
for  sale  "  en  block,"  the  external  lines  are  defined  at  the  expense 
of  the  government.  Lots  vary  in  size  from  one  to  two  hundred 
acres.  When  sold  at  half  a  dollar  per  acre,  "  en  block,"  it  is 
payable  in  advance,  and  on  conditions  that  one-third  of  the 
quantity  of  land  in  each  township,  or  block,  shall  be  settled  upon 
within  two  years  from  the  date  of  sale ;  one-third  more  within 
the  following  five  years,  that  is,  seven  years  from  the  time  of 
sale,  and  the  residue  within  the  further  period  of  three  years. 
All  lands  not  so  settled,  at  the  expiration  often  years  from  the 
time  of  sale,  to  become  forfeited,  and  to  revert  to  the  crown, 
This  system  affords  facilities  for  settlement,  by  associations. 
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la  other  townships  the  lands  aie  sold  both  by  public  auction 
and  private  sale,  at  seventy  cents,  cash,  per  acre,  and,  on  time, 
at  one  dollar  per  acre  ;  one-fifth  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  sale, 
and  the  remaining   four-fifths,  in  four  equal  annual  instalments,, 
with  interest  on  the  purchase  money  unpaid. 

In  some  of  the  newly  formed  settlements  and    colonization 
roads,  free  grants  are  given,  of  a  part  of  the  lands,  in  order  to- 
prepare  the  way  for  settlements,  on  a  more  extensive  scale. 

Lands  are  obtained  through  land  agents,  of  whom  there  are 
45  in  Western,  and  40  in  Eastern  Canada.  There  are  also  50O 
Provincial  Land  Surveyors  in  the  Province. 


AREA  OF  CANADA:— LANDS  GRANTED  AND 

UNGRANTED. 

In  the  early  history  of  Canada,  large  tracts  of  land  were 
granted  in  the  shape  of  seigniories,  and  for  religious  purposes  j 
and  subsequently  extensive  areas  were  appropriated  for  educa- 
tional purposes. 

The  total  area  granted  in  Lower  Canada  up  to  1852  was 
12,000,000  acres,  and  in  1862  it  had  reached  18,477,820  acres; 
leaving  115,000,000  acres  comprised  in  rivei'S,  lakes,  and  un- 
granted  lands. 

In  Canada  West  the  total  area  granted  up  to  1848  was 
15,982,000  acres,  and  in  1862,  the  total  quantity  granted  had 
amounted  to  20,853,971  acres;  leaving  94,000,000  acres  com- 
prised in  rivers,  lakes,  and  ungranted  lands. 

The  total  area  granted  in  Canada,  is  not  less  than  40,000,000 
acres ;  leaving  209,000,000  acres  of  the  area  of  the  whole 
Province  in  the  possession  of  the  crown.  Of  the  area  granted, 
about  11,000,000  acres  are  cultivated.  The  following  statistics 
show  the  number  of  acres  granted,  and  the  value,  in  each  sec- 
tion of  Canada,  in  the  years  herein  given  : — 
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Section. 

»„„„„  Am't  j 
^7?^!     of 
'«"^^-   Sales.! 

1  Acres 
sold. 

Am't 

of 
Sales. 

Acres 
sold. 

Am't 

of 

Sales. 

Acres 
sold. 

Am't 

of 

Sales. 

Year  1859. 

Year  1861. 

Year  1862. 

1 

Year  1863. 

Lower  Canada 
Upper  Canada 

132422   76960  315134  162554  268690  137111 

1           I                                  1 

167196  174470  342526  543034  136500  193087 

1         ''         !                  1 

S 
279993  15498.3 

107932129.30.3 

Totals 

299618  251430  657660 

i 

1           i           1 
705688  405190|330198 

t 

387925  284340 

Lands  are  sold  under  three  designations  : — Crown,  Clergy, 
and  School  lands. 

The  Colonization  Roads  in  Canada  West  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Crown  Land  Department;  and  those  of  Lower 
Canada,  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture. 


PRODUCTS  OF  THE  FORESTS. 

The  products  of  the  forests  have  long  been  a  source  of 
wealth  to  this  Colony.  The  exportation  of  white  and  red  pine, 
— of  which  Canada  has  inexhaustible  stores, — deals,  staves, 
masts,  and  birch  and  other  hardwood  timber,  to  Britain,  and  sawed 
lumber  to  the  States,  forms  an  important  section  of  the  indus- 
trial pursuits.     Of  the  woods  annually  exported,  30,000  tons  are 

-elm  ;  40,000,  oak  ;  400,000,  white  pine;  and  60,000  tons  of  red 
pine. 

In  1852  the  value  of  the  products  of  the  forests  amounted  to 
$5,406,857  ;  in  1860  it  amounted  to  $11,012,353.  The  amount 
of  revenue  arising  from  ground  rents,  timber  dues,  and  slide 
dues,  during  the  year  1856,  was  $262,872;  in  1857,  $289,839; 

.in  1858,  $232,624;  and  in  1859,  it  amounted  to  $316,656. 
Canada  exports  annually  about  30,000,000  cubic  feet  of  rough 

•timber,  and  about  400,000,000  feet,  superficial  measure,  of  sawn 
lumber.  The  revenue  derived  in  1860  from  timber  cut  on  the 
public  lands,  amounted  to  $500,000. 
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'The  lands  lying  westerly  of  Canada,  between  Lake  Superior 
and  the  valley  of  the  Saskatchewan,  are  not  so  highly  adapted 
for  farming  « 3  those  more  westerly.  From  Rainy  Lake  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains — 1,100  miles — the  land  is  generally  good. 
In  this  section  alone  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  about 
320,000,000  acres  of  available  land,  the  southern  portion  of 
which  is  equal  to  Western  Canada,  while  much  of  the  northern 
section  is  equal,  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  to  the  lands  of 
Canada  East  or  New  Brunswick. 

New  Brunswick. — The  public  domain  of  this  Province  is  still 
considerable,  affording  an  extensive  field  for  emigration.  The 
following  Tabular  estimate  of  Lands  in  New  Brunswick  shows 
the  quantity  granted  or  located  up  to  March,  1852,  also  up  to 
.November,  1863 ;  the  quantity  now  vacant ;  the  quantity  sup- 
posed fit  for  settlement ;  and  the  quantity  estimated  to  be  cleared 
and  cultivated  : — 


bounty. 

1 
1 

Granted : 
1852. 

Granted 
1863. 

Vacant. 

Fit  for 
settle- 
ment. 

Total. 

Restigouche,. 

156,979 

190,207 

1,236,353 

800,000 

1,426,560 

Gloucester,  . 

332,902 

367,289 

670,151 

500,000 

1,037,440 

Northumb'l'd 

986,168 

1,008,682 

1,971,318 

1,200,000 

2,980,000 

Kent, 

386,398 

448,257 

578,143 

400,000 

1,0^6,400 

Westmorland 

577,440 

657,500 

220,940 

150,000 

878,440 

Albert, 

233,700 

288,018 

145,542 

140,000 

433,560 

St.  John,.. .. 

309,147 

337,970 

76,750 

90,000 

414,720 

Charlotte,  . . 

317,245 

391,353 

392,007 

300,000 

783,360 

King's,  ..... 

662,752 

726,719 

123,201 

100,000 

849,920 

Queen's, 

514,204 

581,765 

379,515 

300,000 

961,280 

.■Sunbury,  .... 

377,078 

403,869 

.     378,211 

250,000 

782,080 

York, 

970,914 

1,070,626 

1,130,974 

750,000 

2,201,600 

Carleton.. .. 

465,8021 

481,044 

218,956 

234,198 

700,000 

Victoria,.. .. 

345,600 

389,412 

2,482,588 

1,500,000 

2,872,000 

6,636,329; 

7,342,711 

10,004,649 

6,714,198 

17,347,360 

Add  estimate 

i  of  land 

located  und 

er  the  La- 

bor  Act  . . . 

209,198 

>,551,909 

9,795,451 

m 

■     if  : 


If, 
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Quantity  supposed  to  be  cleared,  say  11  per  cent.,  830  7oo 
acres. 

This  Province  continues  to  grant  annually  about  250  lot? 
containing  an  aggregate  area  of  about  120,000  acres.  In  addi' 
tion,  there  has  been  within  the  last  five  years,  nineteen  tracts  of 
land  containing  in  the  total  172,200  acres,  set  apart  for  actual 
settlement  under  the  Labor  Act,  a  very  large  part  of  which  is 
still  ungranted. 

Tlie  Labor  Act  affords  persons  of  limited  means  important 
advantHges.  One  hundred  acres  of  land  may  be  obtained  by 
paying  iu  labor  on  the  road  adjoining,  or  passing  through  the 
land,  a  sum  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  price  in  each  year,  until 
the*  whole  be  paid,  when  a  grant  wil   be  issued. 

Lands  are  also  sold  at  half  a  dohar  an  acre,  if  paid  at  the 
time  of  sale,  or  sixty  cents  per  acre,  payable  in  three  equal 
yearly  instalments.  There  are  local  Deputy  Surveyors,  in  each 
of  the  fourteen  Counties  into  which  the  Province  is  divided,  who 
attend  to  the  routine  of  sales,  &c. 

Nova  Scotia. — The  quantity  of  land  in  the  possession  of  the 
Crown,  fit  for  settlement,  is  small.  According  to  the  Legis- 
lative Report  of  1863,  the  quantity  in  each  county  was  as 
follows  : — 

Pictou 37,000  acres. 

Shelburne 20,000      " 

Halifax 45,000 

Queen's 8,000 

Yarmouth 15,000 

Sydney 6,000 

Digby 40,000 


u 
(I 
(< 


u 
<( 
u 
<( 
(( 


Annapolis 100,000  acres, 

Colchester 25,000 

Cumberland 75,000 

Guysborough  . . .   80,000 

Hants 35,000 

King's 55,000 

Lunenburg 80,000 

The  whole  quantity  fit  for  profitable  cultivation  is  estimated 
at  770,000  acres  ;  of  this  quantity  620,000  is  in  Nova  Scotia  pro- 
per, and  150,000  acres  is  in  Cape  Breton. 

The  total  quantity  ungranted  up  to  1858,  was  5,297,456  acres. 
This  estimate  includes  all  lands,  fit,  and  unfit,  for  settlement. 
The  total  quantity  granted  up  to  1862,  was  5,748,893  acres. 

The  number  of  grants  issued  in  1857,  was  366,  representing 
63,083  acres;  in  1858,  the  number  was  511 — 78,231  acres;  in 
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1862,  320  representing  38,688  acres ;  and  in  1863,  the  number 
issued  was  264,  representing?  31,295  acres.  The  proceeds  of  sales 
for  the  latter  year,  were  $19,349. 

The  price  of  Crown  Land  is  one  shilling  and  nine  pence,  ster- 
ling, per  acre.  It  is  obtained,  principally,  through  the  local 
Deputy  Surveyors. 

There  are  reservations  in  thirteen  Counties  of  the  Province, 
known  as  "  Indian  Reserves,"  representing  in  the  aggregate 
26,027  acres,  the  principal  part  of  which  is  highly  fit  for  culti- 
vation, though  but  little  of  it  is  yet  cultivated. 

Newfoundland. — The  Crown  domain  of  this  Colony  is  still 
yery  extensive.  The  principal  part  of  the  lands  granted  are 
confined  to  limited  spots  on  the  sea  shore.  The  reader  will 
understand,  from  our  geographical  description  of  Newfoundland,^ 
that  a  very  large  portion  of  it  is  unfit  for  profitable  cultivation. 
The  late  Surveyor-General  Joseph  Noad,  in  his  Report,  how- 
ever, in  1847  says  "  the  soil,"  around  Bay  St.  George,  "  is  rich 
and  deep,  and  when  the  trees  and  stumps  are  removed  from 
it  no  further  obstacles  exist  to  prevent  the  land  from  being  at 
once  brought  under  the  plough,  while  the  husbandman  has  at 
hand  limestone  and  gypsum  sufficient  for  the  most  extensive 
farming  operations,  and  in  addition  to  which  kelp,  a  most  valuable 
manure,  may  be  collected  almost  to  any  extent."  At  the  Bay  of 
Islands  and  the  River  Humber  "  the  soil  is  well  adapted  for  all 
the  purposes  of  cultivation.  It  is  deep  and  fertile,  and  possesses 
the  means  of  its  own  support,  as  limestone  can  be  procured  to 
any  extent."  There  are  several  other  tracts  on  the  island  of 
equal  value.  In  these  districts  the  birch,  spruce,  pine,  and  other 
forest  woods,  grow  to  a  large  size,  while  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  the  woods  consist  of  shrubs  and  other  undergrowth. 

The  quantity  of  land  alienated  from  the  Crown  is  compara- 
tively small.  The  upset  price  of  Crown  land  is  two  shillings  an 
acre.  A  lot  of  land  containing  200  acres  may  be  obtained  by 
residing  on  it  five  years,  and  cultivating  two  acres  ;  or  by  erec- 
ting a  saw  or  grist  mill  on  the  land  applied  for,  and  keeping  the- 
same  in  operation  for  three  years. 
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Prince  Edward  Island. — This  island,  which  contains  an  area 
of  1,365,400  acres,  was  laid  out  in  66  Lots  or  Townships,  each 
containing  about  20,000  acres,  except  Lot  66,  which  contained 
only  6,000  acres  ;  64  of  the  Lots  were  granted  on  certain  condi- 
tions, in  1767,  to  about  one  hundred  individuals,  the  principal 
part  of  whom  were  members  of  Parliament,  officers  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  and  merchants.  Suffice  to  say,  that  the  result  of  this 
appropriation  of  the  Colony  has  given  rise  to  much  dissatisfac- 
tion, both  to  the  Imperial  Government  and  the  Legislature  and 
people  of  the  island.  It  has  done  much  to  retard  the  progress 
of  general  improvement,  which  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  in 
•consequence  of  the  invaluable  character  of  its  soils  in  an  agricul- 
tural point  of  view.  In  some  cases  the  landlords,  who  princi- 
pally reside  in  Great  Britain,  finding  the  taxes  imposed  by  the 
conditions  of  the  original  grant  unexpectedly  burdensome,  have 
sold  some  of  the  lands  to  the  Government  and  people  of  the 
island.  In  order  to  a  final  settlement  of  the  subject  a  Roya^ 
-Commission  was  appointed  in  1860,  composed  of  three  Commis- 
sioners,— one  representing  the  Imperial  Government,  one  the 
tenants,  and  the  other  the  proprietors.  This  Commission  repor- 
ted in  1861,  and  the  Legislature  confirmed  the  report,  which  has 
heen  vetoed  by  the  Imperial  Government. 

The  average  price  of  land  is  about  four  dollars  per  acre,  and 
xjonsiderable  quantities  of  land  may  be  purchased  in  different 
parts  of  the  island  at  this  price,  and  even  less,  though  in  some 
places  it  is  much  higher.     The  Government  owns  39,000  acres. 


VANCOUVER  ISLAND  AND  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

The  lands  on  the  Pacific  side  of  British  North  America  are  far 
inferior  in  agricultural  capabilities  to  those  on  its  Atlantic  side. 

About  one  half  of  Vancouver  Island  is  fit  for  settlement.  The 
quantity  of  arable  land  in  British  Columbia  is  much  less  than 
<ven  this  estimate.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Brown,  in  his  prize  essay,  after 
-dilating  on  the  capabilities  of  this  section,  says  : — "  The  conclu" 
aion  as  regards  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  capabilities  of  Bri- 
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tish  Columbia,  then,  is : — I.  As  an  agricultural  country  it  never 
can  be  great  or  ever  vie,  for  instance,  with  California  or  New 
Zealand.  British  Columbia  is  chiefly  not  an  agricultural  but  a 
mineral  and  a  mountainous  country.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
perfectly  able  to  maintain  an  ag.icultural  population,  and  grow 
grain  for  the  support  of  a  large  mining  community.  There  are. 
many  thousands  of  acres  scattered  up  and  down,  even  in  that 
portion  (not  exceeding  one-third)  of  her  territories  which  has 
been  explored.  These  acres  enjoy  great  advantages  of  soil  and 
climate.  So  far  at  least  as  the  first  settlers  are  concerned,  their 
comparative  scarceness  is  in  itself  in  favor  of  the  colonist ;  the 
fewer  they  are,  the  more  profitable  they  will  be.  2.  As  a  pastoral 
country,  on  the  other  hand,  British  Columbia  has  great  capa- 
bilities. 

"Other  more  established  colonies,  like  Canada  or  Australia^, 
may  present  to  the  settler  broader  lands  for  cultivation  and 
fewer  hardships  in  the  first  years  of  his  settlement,  but  none 
offer  so  sure  a  market  or  such  high  returns  for  all  produce, 
whether  of  the  garden,  the  field,  or  the  farm-yard." 

The  climate  is  well  adapted,  even  far  in  the  interior,  for  the 
production  of  wheat  and  cereals  generally,  potatoes  and  other 
root  crops  ;  apples  arrive  at  great  perfection ;  and  tomatoes,. 
melons,  and  plums  ripen  in  the  open  air. 

The  principal  part  of  the  land  through  which  the  Lower  Fiaser 
passes  (up  to  the  Cascade  Mountains  where  the  navigation  is^ 
obstructed)  is  poor.  Numerous  spots  however  are  well  adapted  for- 
agricultural  operations.  But  along  the  Upper  Fraser  and  its 
numerous  tributaries,  there  are  large  tracts  of  excellent  land, 
which  lie  in  valleys  of  greater  or  less  breadth.  These  rich 
alluvial  tracts  vary  in  size  from  50,000  to  100,000  acres  each» 
A  large  section  of  the  country  is  highly  adapted  for  pasturage. 


RED  RIVER  SETTLEMENT. 


This  settlement  is  situated  on  Red  River,  a  tributary  of  Lake 
Winnipeg ;  and  10  miles  north  of  Pembina  (Pem-be-naw),  a  United 
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States  town  situated  where  the  international  boundary 
intersects  this  river.  The  Red  River  settlement  extends  about 
thirty  miles  along  both  banks  of  Red  River,  and  contains  about 
10,000  inhabitants,  nearly  one-half  of  whom  are  Canadian 
French.  The  Hudson  Bay  Company  have  erected  a  fort  at  each 
end  of  this  settlement,  called  the   Upper  and  Lower  Fort  Garrj* 


The  town   of  St.  Joseph  contains   about  600  inhabitants ,  a 
Roman  Catholic   cathedral,  an  academy,   and  a  large  trading 
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house  belonging  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  The  Episcopa- 
lians also  have  a  cathedral  and  schools.  The  banks  of  the 
River  are  do-  '^A  with  about  twenty  windmills.  The  "  Nor  Wes- 
ter," a  weekly  newspaper,  is  published  at  St.  Joseph.  From 
Fort  Garry  to  Lake  Superior  is  1,114  miles.  The  construction 
of  a  land  and  water  communication  along  this  distance  would 
cost  about  three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  present  outlet 
from  Red  River  settlement  is  by  th  •  way  of  Minnesota  to  the 
towns  on  the  Mississippi  River,  500  miles  distant.  A  steamer 
plies  on  the  Red  River.  Through  recent  changes  in  the  forma- 
tion and  character  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  leading  to  a 
change  in  its  exclusive  policy,  and  the  interest  being  manifested 
ia  this  country  by  Great  Britain  and  Canada,  means  of  commu- 
nication, by  telegraph,  roads,  &c.,  are  about  to  be  established 
between  Red  River  and  Canada.  Rich  alluvial  lands  skirt  both 
margins  of  Red  River,  extending  inland  for  some  miles. 

While  colonization  on  the  United  States  side  of  the  boundary 
has  reached  almost  the  westerly  limits  of  cultivable  land,  leav- 
ing a  thousand  miles  in  extent  of  poor  arid  desert,  bare  of 
vegetation,  and  destitute  of  timber,  in  the  distance  ;  Gnat  Britain 
has  about  eighty  or  one  hundred  millions  of  acres  of  the  most 
fertile  soils  skirting  the  banks  of  the  Red,  Saskatchewan,  and 
Assiniboine  Rivers,  and  their  numerous  and  extensive  tributaries. 
These  rivers  are  navigable  for  hundreds  of  miles.  TheSaskatche- 
■wan,  with  the  exception  of  one  interruption  by  falls,  is  navigable 
for  ste.^mers  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  gold  has 
recently  been  found.  The  climate  at  Red  River  is  very  propitious, 
and  the  country,  for  hundreds  of  miles,  is  highly  adapted  for 
colonization.  Red  River  is  the  nucleus  of  a  colony  four  times  as 
large  as  New  Brunswick.  The  trade  of  this  settlement,  including 
that  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  is  principally  with  the  United 
Slates,  and  amounted  in  1859  to  about  $2,000,000. 

The  Selkirk  settlement  was  commenced  in  1812,  and  previous 
to  the  boundary  survey.  This  survey  gave  the  principal  part 
of  this  settlement  to  the  United  States. 
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The  number  of  saw  mills  in  Upper  Canada  in  1851  were  \,56*l 
and  1,065  in  Lower  Canada.  The  total  quantity  of  lumber 
manufactured  in  that  year  amounted  to  772,612,770  feet. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

The  Educational  Institutions  of  British  North  America  consist 
principally  of  Universities,  Colleges,  Academies,  Normal  and 
Training,  Grammar,  and  Elementary  Schools. 

Canada. — In  this  Province,  each  section,  Canada  East  and 
Canada  West,  has  its  separate  system,  controlled  by  separate 
heads  ;  and  in  each  separate  schools  exist.  The  annual  Legis- 
lative grant  of  ninety  thousand  pounds  is  divided  between  the 
two  sections  of  the  Province  ;  and  each  raises  an  amount  equal 
to  the  proportion  it  receives  of  the  Provincial  allowance.  The 
Elementary  Schools  of  Upper  Canada  are  nearly  all  free  ;  and  a 
large  number  of  those  of  Lower  Canada  are  also  free.  The 
Government  has  appropriated  one  million  acres  of  land  in  aid 
of  Elementary  and  Grammar  Schools,  besides  a  large  areaia  aid 
of  the  Colleges  of  Canada. 
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CANADA  EAST. 


Tabular  Statement  of  Educational  Institutions  in  Lower 

Canada,  in  1862: 


Designation. 

No. 
Schools. 

No. 
Teachers. 

No. 
Pupils. 

Elementary  Schools 

Normal  and  Model  do 

Snppiftl  Schools.  ..••••«•• 

3501 

3 

4 

41 

84 

1 

13 

14 

3 

16 
117 
553 

22 
195 

98 

50 

188635 
200 

Academies  for  Boys 

"          "   Girls 

Collefirea ■ »••• 

397G 
15564 

247 

Classical  Colleges 

Industrial      "       

Universities..  ..■•.•..•••• 

2608 

2300 

371 

Comparative  Statement  showing  the  number  of  pupils  in  each 
Normal  School  in  Lower  Canada,  since  its  establishment,  to 
the  end  of  the  term  of  1862  : 


Years. 

Jacques 
C  artier. 

McGill. 

Laval. 

1857 

18 

30 

22 

1858 

46 

70 

76 

1C59 

60 

83 

86 

1860 

fi8 

81 

94 

1861 

62 

61 

94 

1362 

41 

68 

91 

.1863 

57 

80 

91 
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n  Lower 


No. 
Pupils. 


188635 

200 

135 

397G 

15564 

247 

2608 

2300 

371 
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The  two  preceding  tables  present  a  remarkable  progress  ir* 
one  decade;  especially  as  Elementary  Education  in  Lower 
Canada,  previous  to  the  date  of  the  tables,  made  but  slow  pro- 
gress. The  last  table  shows  an  increase  in  ten  years  of  1,200 
schools,  84,847  pupils,  and  $398,962  in  contributions  ;  and  the 
increase  during  the  intermediate  years  has  been  very  regular 
and  progressive. 

The  Government  appropriation  in  aid  of  Education  in  Lower 
Canada,  for  1863,  was  from  the  Consolidated  Fund  $175,025, 
and  from  the  Trust  Funds  $79,292  ;  in  all,  $254,317.  This  sum 
includes  $67,182  in  aid  of  superior  education  ;  leaving  $187,135 
in  aid  of  Common  School  purposes.  Of  the  whole  amount, 
$564,810,  contributed  in  1863,  the  people  paid  $377,675. 

In  addition  to  the  various  institutions  named  in  the  foregoing 
tables,  there  are,  in  Canada  East,  six  schools  under  the  control 
of  the  "Brethren  of  the  Christian  Doctrine,"  and  nine  under  the 
charge  of  the  "Sisters  of  the  Congregation  of  Notre  Dame." 
In  these  fifteen  schools  there  are  7,112  pupils,  who  are  included 
in  the  total  number  given  in  the  tables. 


Tabular  Statement  of  the  principal  Collegiate  Institutions  in 
Canada  East  r— 


! 


OQ 
.   * 

o 

1 

2 
8 
4 

5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


Institutions. 


McGill  University,  Montreal  

Bishop's  University,  Lennoxville 

Laval  University;,  Quebec 

Theological  Seminary,  Quebec 

Theological  Seminary,  Montreal 

Medical  and  Surgical  School,  Montreal. 

St.  Mary's  College,  Montreal 

Nicolet  College 

St.  Th<^r^se  College 

St.  Hyacinthe  College 


1827 
1843 
1852 
1678 


1843 
1852 
1854 
1840 


«   SI  £ 


o  a 


5300 
6000 
6200 
2500 
1000 
500 

566 
200 
500 


26 
5 

19 
2 
6 
8 
3 
1 
1 
2 


g| 


233 
21 

117 
42 
50 
56 
45 
26 
14 
14 


If' 

r 


The  Quebec  Seminars/,  now  Laval  University,  is  the  oldest 
Collegiate  Institution  in  British  North  America.  It  was  estab- 
lished, in  1678,  hj  F.  de  M.  Laval,  the  first  Roman  Catholic 
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Bishop  of  Quebec.  As  early  as  1680,  it  was  attended  by  about 
40  students  ;  in  1696  nearly  double  that  number  attended  it. 
Since  1830,  it  numbered  from  300  to  400  per  annum.  In  1857,  it 
numbered  356  in  the  college,  38  in  divinity,  and  47  in  law  and 
medicine  ;  in  all  441  students.  Its  libraries  contain  about  40,000 
volumes.  In  1852  it  was  incorporated,  "  University  Laval."  The 
buildings  have  cost  upwards  of  £50,000.  In  the  early  history  of 
•the  country  it  suffered  much  from  repeated  conflagrations.  The 
aggregate  number  of  students  within  its  walls  is  very  large. 

McGill  University  was  erected  in  1829,  principally  through 
the  means  of  the  Hon.  James  McGill,  who  gave  £10,000  in  aid 
of  its  erection.  It  is  Protestant,  but  free  to  all  denominations. 
The  buildings  are  350  feet  in  length  of  front.  In  1858  the 
students  numbered  711  ;  of  whom  30  were  students  in  law,  90 
in  medicine,  and  35  in  arts  ;  the  High  School  contained  244, 
Normal  School  70,  and  Model  Schools  230.  In  1863  there  were 
studying  law,  55  ;  medicine,  175  ;  arts,  72  ; — total  in  the  Univer- 
sity, 302,  The  High  School  Department  contained  262  ;  Normal 
School,  79  ;  and  Model  School,  300, — making  in  all  937  students 
and  pupils. 

Its  founder  appropriated  forty  acres  of  land  in  aid  of  this 
University;  and  Mr.  Molson,  in  1862,  erected  a  wing  to  the 
building  at  a  cost  of  £5,000.  McGill  University,  with  its  large 
staff  of  professors,  ranks  among  the  first  institutions  of  Canada. 

Bishop^s  University^  Episcopalian,  is  an  excellent  institution, 
and  largely  endowed  and  provided  with  a  staff  of  highly 
educated  professors  by  the  body  to  which  it  belongs. 

The  number  of  students  in  attendance  is  not  so  large  as  are 
at  the  other  two  Universities  of  Lower  Canada. 

A  Normal  and  Model  School  is  connected  with  each  of  these 
Universities,  where  the  Teachers  of  Elementary  Schools  are 
qualified  for  the  work  of  teaching. 

The  Government  has  appropriated  2,125,179  acres  of  land  in 
aid  of  the  Collegiate  Institutions  t)f  Lower  Canada. 
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Tabular  Statement  of  the  number  of  pupils  learning  diflferent 
branches  of  Education  in  the  Common  Schools  of  Canada 
West :— 


Subjects. 

i85e 

160,la9 

1859. 

1861. 

1862. 

Learning  to  Write 

161,510 

177,264 

186,128 

Learning  Arithmetic 

149,003 

160,752 

180,114 

190,435 

Learning  Bookkeeping.. 

6,264 

6,420 

6,105 

6,727 

Learning  Gen.  Geog'phy. 

88,763 

102,939 

114,982 

122,348 

Learning  Canadian    do.. 

25,301 

32,752 

44,345 

47,316 

Learning  History 

23,157 

30,414 

38,786 

44,13S 

Learning  Grammar 

66,131 

73,415 

85,766 

92,343 

Learning  Mensuration... 

3,079 

3,591 

3,519 

3,6ir 

Learning  Algebra 

5,105 

6,023 

7,107 

7,22J) 

Learning  Geometry 

2,609 

2,980 

3,319 

3,591 

Learning  Nat.  Philosop'y. 

9,182 

9,880 

10,031 

10,746 

Learning  Vocal, Music. . 

•  i   •  • 

31,533 

36,631 

Learning  Linear  Drawi'g 

•  •   •   ' 

6,644 

4,61T 

Learning  Needlework,  by 

Girls 

•  •   ■  • 

•  •    •  • 

6,196 
10,148 

7,210 

Other  Studies 

12,997 

Libraries. — The  total  number  of  Library  books  supplied  by  the 
Educational  Department  in  Canada  West  to  the  beginning  of 
1863  was  198,848  volumes.  To  these  may  be  added  the  prize 
books,  99,576; — total,  292,424  volumes.  Add  to  these  the 
volumes  in  the  Sabbath  Schools,  and  other  public  libraries,  and 
the  total  is  667,451  volumes.  The  total  cost  of  library  books 
supplied  by  this  department  is  $107,165. 

Religious  Denomination  of  Teachers  in  Canada  West. 

1858.       1859.       1862. 

Church  of  England 662  747  818 

Roman  Catholic 440  460  484 

Presbyterian 1259  1196  128Y 

Methodist 1182  1236  •  128S 

Baptist 240  225  218 

In  Canada  East  the  principal  part  of  the  teachers  belong  ta 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
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Tabular  Statement  of  the  character,  &c.,  of  the  Collegiate  and 
other  Educational  Institutions  in  Upper  Canada  : — 


Designation. 


Toronto    University,    in- 
cluding Univ.  College. 

Victoria  University 

Queen's  "       

Trinity  "       

St.  Joseph's  College  .. . . 

Regiopolis       "       

St.  Michael's   "       

L'Assomption "       

Knox  "       

Congregational  College. 
Huron  " 

Belleville  Seminary 

Literary  Institute 

Wesleyan  Female  College 
Upper  Canada  " 

3  Normal  &  Model  Schools 
91  Grammar  Schools.... 

3  Industrial  Schools 

4104  Elementary  Schools 
^82  Miscellaneous  Schools 
109  R.  Catholic  Sep.Schs. 


O   CO 

t-l     OJ 

P    "S 


12 

20 

18 

7 

12 

12 

11 

5 

3 

2 


o 


m 


^  a 


250 

200 

160 

40 

50 

100 

100 

50 

50 

10 


^  I— ( 


. « . «  .  • 


12 

150 

6 

160 

10 

136 

10 

130 

12 

560 

131 

4982 

9 

120 

4224  329033 
517  8174 
162;   14700 


$55000 

12000 

13000 

17000 

6000 

12000 

8000 

6000 

5000 

3000 

3000 

10000 

8000 

10000 

2oeoo 

30000 
90000 
5700 
1400000 
65400 
31000 


03 

a 

S 
o 
a 
<u 

Q 


a 
o 


I 


Public 
Metho 
Presby 
Episco 
Rom 
Ca- 
tho- 
lic 
Presby 
Congr 
Episco 
Metho 
Bapt 
Metho 

Pub 

Sectar 
Public 
Var'us 
R.  Cat 


a 
o 


w 


Toronto. 

Cobourg. 

Kingston. 

Toronto. 

Ottawa. 

Kingston. 

Toronto. 

Sandwich 

Toronto. 

Toronto. 

London. 

Belleville. 

Woodst'k. 

Hamilton. 

Toronto. 

Toronto. 


The  foregoing  Table,  though  incomplete,  affords  much  valu- 
able  information.  There  are  several  other  literary  institutions 
in  Canada,  of  which  the  Natural  History  and  Botanical  Socio- 
•ties,  Museums,  Mechanics'  Institutes,  &c.,  might  be  given  in 
detail,  did  space  permit. 

There  are  in  all  thirteen  colleges  in  Western  Canada,  giving 
education  to  1,373  students;  342  academies  and  schools,  con- 
taining 6,784  pupils. 
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Toronto. 

Cobourg. 

Kingston. 

Toronto. 

Ottawa. 

Kingston. 

Toronto. 

Sandwich 

Toronto. 

Toronto. 
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Woodst'k. 

Hamilton. 

Toronto. 

Toronto. 
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The  Toronto  University  was  established  by  royal  charter  in 
1827,  as  a  Provincial  Institution.  Its  charter  has  undergone 
several  amendments.  It  is  largely  endowed  by  the  Province, 
la  its  library  there  are  13,000  volumes;  and  its  museum  con- 
tains 70  reptiles,  150  fishes,  1500  chemical  products,  1000  birds, 
6000  plants,  and  6000  mineral  specimens.  The  buildings  cost 
jC70,000  ;  and  225,000  acres  of  land  were  appropriated  to  this 
Institution. 

Both  the  English  and  French  languages  are  taught  in  most  all 
the  Collegiate  Institutions  of  Canada. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  students  at  Toronto 
University  in  the  years  therein  named  : 

Matriculated.  Non-matriculated.  Total. 

1854-55 28 

1855-56 35 

1856-57 37 

185<-58 56 

1858-59 63 

1859-60 80       . 

1860-61. 129 

1861-62 158 

1862-63 162 

Of  the  162  matriculated  students  of  1863,  each  denomination;, 
of  Christians  claims  as  follows  : — 

Church  of  England 64 

Presbyterians,  viz. 

•        Canada  Presbyterian  Church 36 

Church  of  Scotland 15 

Other  Presbyterians 7 — 58 

Methodists 26 

Baptists 5 

Congregationalists 3 

Other  religious  persuasions 6 

Total....   162 
It  may  here  be  stated  that  the  curriculum  of  study  maintained 
in  all  the  Colleges  of  British  North  America  includes  the  several 
branches  of  Mental  and  Natural  Philosophy,  with  the  ancient 
and  modern  languages. 
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Tabular  Statement  showing  the  Progress  of  Elementary  Edu- 
cation in  Nova  Scotia :— 


Particulars. 

1857. 

1858. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

Srhoola  rnumber") 

1076 

34356 

53516 

128212 

11504 

1054 

34440 

53316 

129672 

11391 

1063 

33652 

46833 

129775 

10091 

1094 
36067 

47888 

1211 

Pupils         "          

Provincial  aid ■ . . .  $ 

37485 

45472 

Paid  bv  PeoDle % 

129999  l.^Ofifid 

Volumes  in  Libraries 

1024^ 

The  total  number  of  Common  Schools  in  this  Province  in 
1863,  were  in  winter  1091,  in  summer  1332;  Pupils  in  winter 
numbered  33,311,  and  in  summer  41,656.  The  numbers  in  the 
above  Table  for  this  year  are  the  averages. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  amounts  awarded  by  the 
Legislative  enactment  of  1864,  to  each  County,  for  Commoa^ 
Schools,  and  Academical  Institutions  : 


County. 

Amount. 

County, 

Amount. 

*  Queens S5  lfifi7 

Kings 

$3332 
2264 
3108 

♦  Cape  Breton.. 

*  Richmond  . . . 

3714 
2244 
2647 
1717 
2982 
3568 
3467 
2625 

*  Guysborough.. . 
Hants 

Antigonish  .... 

♦Victoria 

♦  Annapolis  . . . 
Colchester  .... 
♦'Curiiberland. . 

♦  Inverness  

*  Lunenburg 

Pictou 

3555 
3/^91 
5123 

*  Shelburne 

Halifax 

1902 
4265 

jDigby 

*  Halifax  City.. .. 

*  Yarmouth 

4459 
2750 

Each  of  the  Counties  thus,  *  marked  is  allowed  $600  for 
Academies,  in  addition  to  the  sums  stated  in  the  precedirg 
table. 

King^s  College  was  established  by  Royal  Charter  in  1789.  It 
is  under  the  management  of  the  Church  of  England;  but  ia- 
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open  to  all  classes.  Theology,  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philo- 
sophy, Chemistry  and  Natural  History,  and  Modern  Languages 
are  taught  within  its  walls.  Its  Library,  Museum,  Laboratory, 
and  Philosophical  Instruments  are  on  a  scale  commensurate 
■with  the  requirements  of  the  age.  A  Collegiate  School  is  also 
connected  with  it. 

Acadia  College  was  established  by  the  Baptists  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  Upwards  of  200  students  have  matriculated  at  it. 
It  gives  instruction  in  Theology  and  all  the  high  branches  of 
education.  It  has  an  Academy  connected  with  it,  where  students 
are  prepared  for  College. 

Dalhousie  College  was  incorporated  in  1820,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  nobleman  whose  name  it  bears.  A  large  amount  of 
revenue  was  set  apart  in  aid  of  it;  but  it  was  not  until  1863 
that  it  was  established  in  accordance  with  the  objects  of  its 
foundation.  In  that  year  it  was  organized,  and  a  staff  of  sii 
highly  educated  professors  appointed  to  direct  its  educational 
departments.  It  is  Provincial,  and  open  to  all  classes.  It  now 
ranks  among  the  highest  educational  institutions  in  the  Lower 
Provinces. 

St.  Mary's  College  is  Roman  Catholic,  and  gives  instruction  in 
all  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge. 

Presbyterian  College.  This  institution  is  under  the  control 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  Lower  Provinces,  and  is 
highly  efficient. 

There  are  several  other  efficient  and  highly  equipped  institu- 
tions in  Nova  Scotia;  a  statement  of  the  number  of  professors 
and  students  belonging  to  each  will  be  found  in  a  previous 
Table,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 
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Tabular  Statement  showing  the  Progress  of  Education  in  Xew 
Brunswick : — 


Years. 


No.  of  Schools.. . 

"     Pupils 

Paid  by  Government  $ 


1856, 


1858. 


8G6;  7G2 
29077  24138 
82540  88488 


ti 


People 
Superior  Schools 

Pupils 

Grammar  Schools. . . . 

Pnj)ils 

Sectarian  Institutions. 
Colleges  &  Academies 
Other  Institutions  . . . 


$06712  48644 
3 


1860. 


14 


13 

6 


820 

26093 

96324 

119512 

15 

840 

14 


14 

6 

10 


1861. 


801 
27589 
97304 


1862. 


812 
29000 
82917 


108919106524 


20 

1162 

12 

393 

15 

8 

10 


19 

1164 

12 

397 

15 

9 


1863. 

789 

27189 

78071 

100217 

20 

1112 

11 

400 

16 

9 


Elementary  education  in  the  Lower  Provinces  is  on  the 
decrease,  while  their  population  is  increasing  rapidly.  About 
one  decade  ago  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  sent  more  than 
one-ninth  of  their  population  to  school ;  now  the  former  only  sends 
one-twelfth,  and  the  latter  one-tenth.  Prince  Edward  Island  a 
few  years  ago  sent  one-sixth  of  its  inhabitants  to  school ;  now 
only  one-ninth  are  receiving  the  benefits  of  education.  In 
Newfoundland  there  is  also  a  decline  in  school  attendance.  The 
reader  is  here  referred  to  the  preceding  and  following  Tables 
which  present  the  average  attendance  at  school  in  each  Pro- 
vince for  a  number  of  years.  Canada  East  is  now  far  in  advance 
of  the  Lower  Provinces ;  it  sends  one-sixth  of  its  population  to 
school,  when  a  few  years  ago,  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 
were  in  advance  of  this  section  of  Canada.  Western  Canada 
sends  nearly  one-fourth  of  its  population  to  school. 

Considering  the  large  amounts  annually  appropriated  by  the 
Governments  of  the  Lower  Provinces  in  aid  of  elementary  edu- 
cation, compared  to  their  population  and  revenues,  it  is  difficult 
to  account  for  the  present  paucity  and  decline  in  school  attend- 
ance ;  a  wide-spread  apathy  must  pervade  the  public  mind  aa 
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1863. 
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to  the  benefits  of  education.  A  large  proportion  of  the  school 
teachers  of  the  Lower  Provinces  are  now  instructed  in  the  art 
of  teaching;  and  the  system  in  operation  in  each  province  is 
superintended  by  an  efficient  staff  of  ofticers  ;  still,  a  very  largo 
proportion  of  the  youth  of  these,  otherwise  progressive,  provinces, 
is  now  growing  up  ignorant  of  the  rudiments  of  education. 

In  Canada  West  the  free  school  system  has  been  in  full  opera- 
tion for  many  years  ;  in  Lower  Canada  this  system  is  becoming 
general.  This  law  in  Canada  was  not  introduced  on  the  coercive 
principle;  its  adoption  or  rejection  was  left  to  the  free  action 
of  each  municipality. 

A  similar  law  has  remained  on  the  statute  book  of  New 
Brunswick,  almost  a  dead  letter,  for  many  years;  and  Nova 
Scotia  has  recently  enacted  a  similar  law,  but  sufficient  time 
has  not  yet  elapsed  to  allow  it  to  be  brought  into  operation. 

The  press  and  public  men  of  Canada  have  united  in  teaching 
the  mass  of  the  Canadian  people  the  necessity  of  adopting  the 
free  school  and  general  taxation  principle  of  advancing  educa- 
tion. The  Lower  Provinces  will  have  to  adopt  a  similar  course 
before  their  educational  standards  become  elevated,  or  the  mass 
of  the  people  participate  in  the  blessings  of  general  education. 

The  New  Brunswick  University  is  situated  at  Fredericton.  It  was 
established  by  Royal  Charter  in  1828,  under  the  title  of  "  King's 
College."  Its  character  has  been  repeatedly  changed  by  legis- 
lative enactments.  It  is  only,  indeed,  within  the  last  few  years 
that  it  has  met  the  public  desires.  Its  Library  and  Apparatus, 
Museum  and  Laboratory,  are  equal  to  those  of  much  older  insti- 
tutions in  Europe  and  America.  Each  county  in  New  Brunswick 
holds  a  scholarship  in  it,  tenable  by  one  student  for  two  years, 
value  $60  with  gratuitous  tuition.  In  addition,  there  are  six 
other  scholarships,  each  of  the  same  value  per  annum,  tenable 
for  one  year.  Schoolmasters,  engaged  in  teaching,  and  desirous^ 
of  continuing  in  the  profession,  are  admitted  free  of  all  charge 
for  tuition.  It  has  a  sufficient  staff  of  highly  educated  profes- 
sors, and  is  in  every  way  prepared  to  impart  instruction  in  all 
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the  branches  of  a  high  education.   The  total  revenue  of  this  insti- 
tution in  18G3  from  all  sources  was  §13,488. 

Mount  ./111 hon  /Icademien^  Sackville. — These  institutions  belong 
to  the  Wosleyan  Methodists,  and  consist  of  two  Acav."niie3, 
male  and  fcnmle,  and  a  Theological  Colloge,  The  Male  Academy 
was  erected  in  1842,  principally  through  the  munificence  (jftlie 
late  Charles  F.  Allison,  Esq.  These  institutions  arc  highly 
efficient.  The  number  of  students  that  have  attended  the  ^lale 
Academy  have  ranged  from  80  the  firstycar,  to  184  in  18i;3.  The 
annual  average  attendance  for  the  first  seven  years  was  119  ; 
second  seven,  142  ;  and  third  seven  years,  terminating  with 
18G3,  was  157  students. 

The  Governments  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  pay 
annually  toward  the  support  of  these  institutions  $1,000  and 
$2,400  respectively,  in  all  $3,400. 

The  Roman  Catholics  have  ten  educational  institutions  in  this 
Province.  Some  of  them  impart  instruction  in  all  the  higher 
branches  of  knowledge,  including  the  languages.  They  receive 
$3,590  of  public  money. 

Baptist  Seminary. — This  institution  was  erected  in  1836.  It 
has  done  much  in  elevating  the  educational  standard  of  tlie 
Province,  by  diflfusing  a  knowledge  of  the  classics,  and  the 
higher  branches  of  science. 

Woodstock  College. — This  recently  established  institution  be- 
longs to  the  Presbyterians,  and  is  now  taking  its  place  among 
the  higher  literary  institutions  of  the  country. 
PRINCE   EDWAllD  ISLAND.  — Educational   Institutions.  1863, 


Name. 

Situation. 

Denomination 

c3 
H 

3 
3 
2 

T 

a 

0 

n 
(P. 

Prince  of  WalesCoUege 
St.  Dunstan's  College. 

Normal  School 

Female  Academy  i 
Female  School      \ 

Charlottetown 
do. 
do. 

do. 

Non  Sectarian 
R.  Catholic. . 
Non  Sectarian 

R.  Catholic. 

50 
40 
46 

205 
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Elementary  Schools. 


CO 

lation 

o 

c3 

tarian 

3 

olic. . 

3 

tarian 

2 

lolic.  • 

7 

o 


50 

40 
46 

205 


Years. 


1841 
1848 
1854 


Schools.  '     Pupils.    !     Years.       Sclioola.      Pupils 


121 
131 
199 


4,350 
4,512 
9,922 


1855 

18:7 

18G1 


11,210 

in, 575 

9,205 


Total  E.Kpenditure  for  Educational  purposes £1 7,000. 

In  addition  to  the  governs  cr.t  appropriation,  wliich  is  raised 
by  a  land  tax,  the  proprietors  raise;  from  forty  to  sixty  dollar.^?, 
annually,  towards  the  support  of  each  school. 

Newfoundland. — Tabular  Statcinent  of  Academical   Institutions 
of  Education  in  Newfoundland. 


Name. 

Situation. 

Denomination. 

No. 
Prof 

2 

Stu- 
d'ts. 

44 

Govt, 
aid. 

Vol. 
aid. 

Academy  . . 

St.  Johns... 

Episcopalian.. . 

S2000 

$21 

Bonaventure 
College  .. 

\    " 

RomanCatholic. 

4 

79 

4384 

2748 

Academy  . . 

u 

Wesleyan 

2 

69 

1000 

500 

Academy  . . 

t( 

Gen'l  Protestant 

1 
9 

30 

222 

750 

750 

Totals.. . . 

1 

8134 

4019 

1 

! 

Elementary  Schools. 

In  1857  there  were  280  Schools,  14,136  Pupils;  Cost$ 

1858     "         "     222         "         12,191        "  "      

1861     "         "     257         "  12,081       "  "      46,995 

The  principal  part  of  these  schools  are  sectarian, Protestant  and 
Catholic,  and  the  Protestant  are  subdivided  into  Episcopalian, 
Methodist,  and  Presbyterian.  In  the  administration  of  the  system 
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the  Province  is  divided  into  41  districts,  25  of  which  are  under 
a  Protestant  Board  of  Education  and  Inspector  ;  and  16  are 
under  the  control  of  a  Catholic  Board  and  a  Catholic  Inspector. 
The  government  appropriation  is  proportionally  divided  by  the 
Legislature  between  Catholics  and  Protestants. 


Tabular  Statement  of  the  Protestant  Schools. 

Years 

Schools. 

Pupils, 

Cost. 

1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 

131 

136 
139 
147 

6521 
7912 
8073 
8413 

» 

$28560 
26500 

Of  the  147  schools  in  1861,  the  Elementary  schools  number 
108,  attended  by  4968  pupils;  Commercial  schools  4,  with  159 
pupils.  The  Colonial  Chu;.ch  and  School  Society  schools 
number  24,  attended  by  2524  pupils  ;  Wesleyan  School  Society 
8,  and  593  pupils;  Church  of  England  2  schools,  108  pupils; 
and  the  Presbyterian  Church  1  school,  attended  by  61  pupils. 
Teachers'  salaries  vary  from  twenty  to  sixty  pounds  sterling, 
and  are  made  up  partly  by  government,  and  partly  by  a  small 
amount  of  fees  paid  by  the  school  proprietors. 

Tabular  Statement  of  the  Catholic  Schools. 


Years. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

Cost. 

1858 
1861 

91 

114 

5670 
5028 

$25060 
20495 

Of  the  Catholic  schools  in  1861,  81  were  Elementary,  7  Com- 
mercial, and  10  Convent  schools — the  latter  containing  1,360 
pupils. 

The   government  appropriates  annually   i)400   towards  the 
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training  of  Protestant  teachers,  who  may  be  trained  in  either  of 
the  Protestant  academies  ;  and  £350  for  Catholic  teachers,  who 
are  trained  in  the  Catholic  college. 

The   government  contributes  one-half  the  cost  of  erecting 
schoolhouses. 


)   towards  the 


NEWSPAPERS,    AC. 

Canada,  this  year  (1864)  publishes  2G2  papers  and  periodi- 
cals;  Nova  Scotia,  26;  New  Brunswick,  22;  Newfoundland, 
II;  Prince  Edward  Island,  8;  British  Columbia,  4  ;  and  Red 
River,  1  ;  making  a  total  of  330  papers  and  periodicals  published 
in  British  North  America. 

The  Press — the  fourth  Estate — is  efficient,  and  its  influence  is 
extensive.  The  safe  and  speedy  means  of  transmitting  knowledge 
by  steamboats,  railroads,  mail-coaches,  telegraph  Hues,  &c., 
enables  the  Press  to  send  its  productions  with  remarkable  rapi- 
dity to  every  town,  village,  and  settlement   in  these  Provinces, 

In  nearly  every  town,  containing  from  two  to  four  thousand 
inhabitants,  a  weekly  paper  is  published  ;  and  in  each  of  the 
cities  and  larger  towns  there  are  many — some  of  which  are  daily, 
others  tri-weekly,  &c.  The  press  is  generally  well  sustained  by 
the  people,  whose  desire  for  information  is  increasing. 

The  Quebec  Gazette^  published  in  17(34,  was  the  first  paper 
established  in  Canada.  The  first  paper  published  in  Nova  Scotia, 
was  in  1769. 

The  Royal  Gazette  of  Nova  Scotia  is  now  65  years  old.  The 
Courier  of  New  Brunswick  is  53  years  old. 

Ta  Canada  East,  19  papers  were  published  in  1836,  and  in 
Canada  West,  31, — tota!  50.  In  1854  Canada  West  published 
114,  and  Canada  East.  43,— total  157.  Total  in  1864,-262  ; 
increasing  105  papers  in  the  last  nine  years. 

In  1854  Nova  Scotia  published  2i,  and  New  Brunswick  18, — 
in  all  39  papers ;  total  in  1864,  48  papers. 

Allowing  each  paper  published  in  British  North  America  to 
issue  2,000  copies  weekly,  there  are  440,000  papers  distributed 
over  the  country  every  week,  exclusive  of  thousands  additional, 
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which,  on  their  arrival  from  Europe  and  the  United  States,  are 
passed  from  the  post-offices  into  the  hands  of  the  people. 

In  Canada  there  is  a  light  postage  on  all  papers,  except  those 
devoted  to  science,  education,  agriculture,  and  Government  Re- 
ports. In  the  other  colonies  all  Provinc'-il  papers  pass  through 
the  post-office  free.  British  and  Foreign  papers  are  subject  to  a 
light  postage  in  nearly  all  the  colonies. 

Copyright. — Each  of  the  colonies  has  a  copyright  law.  In 
Canada,  between  the  years  1841  and  1850,  tlic  number  of  copy 
rights  and  works  secured  was  1G5 — of  which  57  were  published 
in  Montreal,  47  in  Toronto,  and  35  in  Quebec. 


CITIES  AND  TOWNS  IX  BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA. 

CANADA    EAST. 

Quebec,  the  Stadacona  of  the  Indians,  is  the  oldest  city  in 
British  North  America,  and  probably  the  strongest  fortified 
city  on  this  continent.  Its  eventful  history  during  tiie  last  225 
years  is  replete  with  instructive  incidents  did  our  space  permit 
detailij.  It  is  situated  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  River  St. 
Lawrence,  400  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  tide  extends  90  miles 
above  the  city.  It  is  built  on  a  promontory,  which  is  formed  by 
the  confluence  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  St.  Charle=!  rivers,  and 
is  the  termination  of  a  ridge  of  land  varying  in  width  from  one 
to  two  miles,  extending  in  an  east  and  west  direction.  Cape 
Diamond,  at  the  lower  end  of  which  the  city  stands,  is  a  bold 
promontory  345  feet  above  the  tidal  water.  The  fortifications, 
which  cover  40  acres  of  ground,  extend  across  the  peninsula, 
and  shut  in  the  ground  on  wliich  the  city  is  built.  The  city  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  upper  and  lower.  The  former  includes 
the  citadel  and  fortifications,  and  adjoins  the  plains  of  Abraham ; 
the  latter  is  the  seat  of  commerce.  Quebec  is  compactly  and 
permanently  built — stone  its  sole  material — founded  upon  a 
rock,  environed  as  to  iis  most  im[;ortant  parts  by  walls  and 
gates,  and  defended  at  every  point  by  numerous  heavy  cannon. 
The  higher  parts  of  the  city  overlook  a  great  extent  of  country, 
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and  also  its  spacious  harbor,  which  displays  during  nearly  six 
months  of  the  year  fleets  of  foreign  merchantmen.     Its  streets 
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are  narrow,  populous,  and  winding  up  and  down  almost  moun- 
tainous declivities.  Its  wharf  accommodation  is  extensive,  and 
timber  coves  are  numerous  and  spacious. 
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The  height  on  which  Quebec  stands  is  composed  of  Upper 
Silurian  rocks,  interstratified  with  beds  of  impure  limestone  ; 
the  soil  is  free  and  light,  being  formed  for  the  most  part  from 
the  crumbling  of  the  chalky  rocks. 

The  mountains  toward  the  north  and  east  of  Quebec  form  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  amphitheatres  to  be  seen  in  America  ; — 
mountain  and  plain,  narrow  ravine,  wide  retreating  hollow, 
rocky  escarpment,  lofty  hills,  almost  assuming  the  magnitude 
of  mountains. 

This  city  is  famous  for  its  historical  associations.  It  was 
founded  by  the  French  in  1608  ;  was  taken  by  Sir  David  Kertk 
in  1629,  and  restored  in  1632.  It  was  unsuccessfully  attacked 
by  Admiral  Phipps  in  1690,  but  was  finally  captured  by  Wolfe 
in  1759,  after  an  heroic  defence  by  Montcalm.  Both  comman- 
ders lost  their  lives.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to 
regain  it.  It  was  attacked  twice  by  the  Americans  under  Mont- 
gomery and  Arnold  in  1Y75.  A  large  portion  of  it  was  de- 
stroyed. It  has  remained  a  British  possession  since  1763.  It  has 
suffered  from  epidemics  and  repeated  conflagrations. 

Among  its  public  structures  are  Laval  University,  Parliament 
House,  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic  Cathedrals,  20  churches, 
2  colleges,  Normal  School,  Wolfe  and  Montcalm's  monuments, 
Post  Office,  Custom  House,  Marine  Hospital,  and  Markets.  It 
was  the  capital  of  Lower  Canada  until  the  union  in  1840,  and 
since  that  time  it  has  been  for  short  periods  the  Parliamentary 
headquarters  of  United  Canada. 

The  country  around  Quebec  is  not  as  well  adapted  to  agricul- 
tural operations  as  other  sections  of  Lowtr  Canada. 
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PORT    OF    QUEBEC. 

Statement  of  vessels  arrived  at  this  Tort  in  each  decade,  from  1764  to 
1863  inclusive,  with  their  tonnage  and  number  of  men: — 


Year. 


1764 
1773 

1783 
1793 
1803 
1813 


No. 

Vessels. 


67 

62 

69 

114 

167 

190 


Tonnage. 

Men. 

Year. 

5,496 

568 

1823 

5,313 

494 

1833 

8,792 

724 

,   1843 

15,758 

933 

1   18J3 

28,744 

1530 

1863 

43,856 

2200 

1 

• 

No. 
Vessels. 


569 

941 

1228 

1351 

1661 


Tonnage. 


132,634 
246.071 
433.087 
570.738 
807,640 


Men. 


6,13C 
10,876 
16.603 
19.360 
25,591 


Statement  of  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  built  at  this  Port  in 
each  decade,  from  1793  to  1863  inclusive  :— 


o 

No. 
Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

eS 

o 

1823 
1833 
1843 

No. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

a 

1853 
1863 

No. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

1793 
1803 
1813 

14 

30 

18 

909 
3,168 
3,516 

38 
29 
42 

3,706 

5.598 

12,736 

80 
88 

54,023 
54,735 

Statement  of  the   Exports  and  Imports,  and  Duties  collected  at  the 
Port  of  Quebec,  in  Dollars : — 


Year. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Year. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Duty. 

1849 
ia50 
1851 

4,964,860 
5.1H'),092 
6,377,576 

1,754,692 
2,745.764 
3,335.616 

1861 
1862 
18«33 

8.316,322 

6.813,  lt)4 

11,087,748 

6,434,360 
5,337,447 
4,984,192 

494,103 
543.555 

588,053 

Montreal. — This  city  is  situated  on  an  island  of  the  same 
name,  at  ihe  foot  of  the  "  Royal  Mountain,"  from  which  it  takes 
its  name — near  the  confluence  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa 
rivers.  It  was  called  by  the  Indians  Hochelaga,  and  by  the 
French  VUlc  Marie.  It  stands  near  the  once  confines  of  the 
Agniers-Mohawks.  Cartier  visited  it  in  1535,  and  it  was  first 
settled  by  Europet.rs  in  1542.     At  the  time  of  Cartier's  visit  it 
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contnincd  about  fifty  Indian  lodgments,  which  were  encompassed 
by  three  separate  rows  of  palisades,  or  picket  fences,  one  within 
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the  other.  It  had  only  one  entrance,  which  was  guarded  with 
pikes  and  stakes,  as  a  means  of  defence  against  hostile  tribes. 
Its  rude  arsenals  cop*n.ined  stones  and  other  weajjons  of  warfare. 

Passing  down  the  stream  of  time,  200  years,  with  all  their 
numerous  and  exciting  events,  and  in  17G0,  the  date  of  British 
possession,  we  find  Jlontreal  a  well  peopled  town  "of  an  oblong 
form,  surrounded  by  a  wall  flanked  with  eleven  redoubts,  which 
served  instead  of  bastions.  The  ditch  was  about  eight  feet  deep 
and  of  a  proportionable  breadth,  but  dry  ;  it  had  also  a  fort  or 
citadel,  the  batteries  of  which  commanded  the  streets  of  the 
town  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other." 

And  following  down  another  century  of  time  to  the  present, 
the  change  is  greater  still ;  industry,  intelligence,  labor,  and 
capital,  all  combined,  have  produced  more  remarkable  changes. 

Montreal  is  noted  for  its  excellent  quays,  which  are  built  of 
limestone,  and  are  connected  with  the  cutstone  wharves  and 
locks  of  the  Lachine  Canal.  They  present,  for  several  miles,  a 
display  of  continuous  masonry  unequalled  on  this  continent. 
The  city  is  separated  from  the  St.  Lawrence  by  a  broad  terrace, 
faced  with  stone,  the  parapets  of  which  are  surmounted  by  iron 
railings.  In  this  way  the  city  is  protected  from  the  annual 
phenomenon  arising  from  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  which  fre- 
quently is  piled  mountains  high,  and  departs  en  viusse^  crushing 
against  the  unyielding  quays.  Ships  do  not  lie  near  Montreal 
in  winter  ;  but  on  the  departure  of  the  ice  in  spring  hundreds  of 
vessels  surround  the  island.  Montreal  was  nearly  all  destroyed 
in  1765  by  fires,  and  has  suffered  much  from  subsequent  confla- 
grations. This  city  is  connected  by  railroad  with  all  the  prin- 
cipal places  in  Canada  and  the  States ;  and  by  the  River  Ottawa 
with  the  great  lumbering  region  in  the  North-West.  It  is  also 
situated  at  the  outlet  cf  the  lake  trade  via  the  St.  Lawrence; 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  best  agricultural  district  in  Canada 
East. 

Its  principal  edifices  are :  The  Church  of  Notre  Dame,  255 
feet  long ;  its  two  towers  are  each  220  feet  high,  and  its  bell 
weighs  29,400   pounds  ;  McGill  University,  with  its  Law  and 
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Medical  Faculties;  St.  Mary's  College;  Christ's  Church,  18T 
feet  by  TO,  and  spire  224  feet  high  ;  thirty  other  churches  ; 
Bonsecours  Market  House,  which  cost  $287,000,  «nd  several 
other  markets ;  banks ;  Jesuits'  College ;  six  nunneries  and 
some  convents  ;  School  of  Arts  ;  Museum,  and  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute. The  mills  and  water  power  machinery  in  its  vicinity  give 
employment  to  10,000  persons.  There  are  twenty-four  news- 
papers and  periodicals  published  in  the  city.  The  population 
of  this  city  has  progressed  rapidly.  In  1720  it  numbered  3,000 
souls;  in  1851  it  contained  57,715  and  in  1861  it  numbered 
90,323  ;  and  including  suburbs,  contained  101,439  souls. 


Tabular  Statement  of  the  sea  tonnage  of  the  Port  of  Montreal  for 

the  following  years  : — 


No. 

No. 

Year. 

V^ossols. 

Tonnage. 

Year. 

Vessels. 

1812 

63 

9,127 

1822 

56 

1813 

9 

1,589 

1823 

43 

1814 

13 

2.341 

1825 

77 

1815 

52 

10,123 

1827 

64 

1816 

63 

12,056 

1850 

211 

1817 

46 

9,215 

1851 

231 

1820 

66 

13,052 

1862 

525 

li21 

53 

19,064 

1863 

439 

Tonnage. 


11,694 

9,069 

14,338 

13,533 

46,156 

55.660 

259,901 

195,809 


Men. 


Vessels  built. 


1944 
2181 

7880 


No. 

Tonnage. 

23 
17 

8031 
2615 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  Montreal  had  an  inland  trade  in 
1863, — of  142  vessels,  measuring  10,730  tons  ;  making  a  total  of 
581  vessels,— 206,539  tons. 
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Tabular  Statement  of  the  value  of  the  Exports  and  Imports,  and 
the  amount  of  DuLUs  collected  (in  dollars)  at  the  Port  of 
Montreal : — 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Duty. 

1848 

$5,925,672 

$1,332,740 

$561,916 

1849 

6,183,892 

1,700,960 

767,404 

1850 

7,172,792 

1,858,204 

1,032,636 

1851 

9,179,224 

2,503,916 

1,256,760 

18G0 

15,334,010 

6,020,715 

2,453,853 

1861 

16,197,574 

10,415.738 

2,393,486 

1862 

20,183,836 

8,765,594 

2,490,557 

1863 

18,604,794 

7,557,799 

2,990,011 
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THE   VICTORIA   BRIDGE   AT   MONTREAL. 

The  "Victoria  Bridge  (over  tlie  St.  Lawrence),  which  is  a  link 
in  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada,  connects  (for  railway 
purposes  only)  the  City  of  Montreal,  on  the  island  of  that  name, 
with  the  mainland  to  the  south.  It  is  of  iron,  on  the  tubular 
principle,  and  is  the  most  remarkable  structure  of  the  kind  in 
the  world.  In  August,  1860,  it  was  inaugurated  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales. 

The  following  interesting  particulars  regarding  this  stupen- 
dous work  and  the  materials  used  in  its  construction,  are 
extracted  from  "  A  Glance  at  the  Victoria  Bridge,"  an  authori- 
tative brochure,  by  Charles  Legge,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  who  was 
engaged,  as  an  assistant  engineer,  on  the  bridge  during  its 
progress  : 

First  stone  No.  1  pier  laid  20th  July,  1854. 

First  passenger  train  passed  l7th  December,  1859. 

Total  length  of  bridge,  9184  feet  lineal. 

No.  of  spans  25  ;  24  of  242  feet ;  one  of  330  feet. 

From  surface  of  summer  water  to  underside  of  centre  tube,  60  ft. 

From  bed  of  ri^er  to  top  of  centre  tube,  108  feet. 

Greatest  depth  of  water  under  bridge^  22  feet. 

General  rapidity  of  current,  7  miles  an  hour. 
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Cubic  feet  of  masonry,  3,000,000. 

Cubic  feet  of  timber,  in  temporary  work,  2,250,000. 

Cubic  yards  of  clay  used  in  puddling  dams^,  146,000. 


< 


Tons  of  iron  in  tubes,  say  8,250. 
Number  of  rivets,  2,500,000. 

Acres  of  painting  on  tubes,  one  coat  30,  or  for  the  four  coats, 
120  acres. 
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Force  employccl  in  construction  during  summer  of  1858,  the 
working  season  extending  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the 
middle  of  November, 

Steamboats,  6,  horse-power,  450,..  )  _ 

#  T>                  U  C  12,000  Tons. 

'  Barges,         72, S 

Manned  by 500  sailors. 

In  stone  (juarries 450  men. 

On  works,  artizans,  &c 2090  do. 


Total  3040  men. 
Horses,   142.     Locomotives,  4. 
Aggregate  length  of  solid  abutments,  2,000  feet. 
Length  of  iron  tubing,  0,594  feet. 
Cost  of  bridge,  $0,300,000. 

Entrances  of  bridge  18  feet  6  inches  in  height,  gradually 
rising  to  22  feet  in  the  centre.  Width  16  feet  tliroughout.  The 
floor  of  the  bridge  rises  1  foot  in  112  from  extremities  to  centre. 


le  four  coats, 


The  City  of  Three  Rivera  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Maurice  River,  which  here  separates  into  three  channels  (hence 
the  name  of  the  city),  and  about  midway  between  Quebec  and 
Montreal. 

Iron  ore  has  been  smelted  in  the  vicinity  of  this  city  for  one 
hundred  years,  but  the  ore  is  now  nearly  exhausted,  and  conse- 
quently operations  have  ceased.     The  Falls  of  Shawanegan,  on 
the   St.   Maurice,  are   second  only  to  those  of  Niagara.     The 
streets  are  narrow,  and  its  i)rincipal  buildings  are — a  cathedral, 
a  convent,  a  college,  and  two  academies.     The   population  in 
1851  was  4,800,  and  in  1801  it  numbered  0,058  souls.     This  city, 
though  situated  in  front  of  an  immense  lumbering  forest  with 
navigable  outlets,  and  a  great  extent  of  arable  land,  has  not 
made  much  progress  during  the  last  decade.     This  section  of 
Canada  seems  to  have  been  neglected  by  the  governments  of  the 
country.     The  wilderness  has  not  been  pierced  by  roads,  hence 
settlement  has    been  retarded.     Public  attention  is  now  being 
directed  to  this  valuable  section  of  the  Province. 
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Sherbrooke. — This  town  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  River  St. 
Francis,  91  miles,  by  railroad,  below  Montreal,  The  population 
has  nearly  doubled  in  the  last  ten  years,  being  3,000  in  1851 
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and  5,899  in  1861.  It  has  two  colleges — Episcopalian  and 
Roman  Catholic,  a  Protestant  academy,  a  convent,  and  a  public 
library.     There  are  two  newspapers  published  here. 

Si.  Hyacinlhe  contains  about  4,000  souls ;  it  has  a  college,  a 
convent,  and  some  manufactories. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  small  towns  in  Lower  Canada, 
varying  in  population  from  1,000  to  4,000  souls  each. 
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The  foregoing  are  all  the  cities,  and  some  of  the  principal 
towns  in  Canada  East. 

The  following  are  the  principal  cities  and  towns  in 

CANADA    WEST. 

City  of  Ottawa.— .This  city,  formerly  called  Bytown,  is  situate 
on  the  River  Ottawa — the   Outaowiis  of  the  French,  the  name 
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of  an  almost  extinct  tribe  of  Indians—at  the  easterly  terminus 
of  the  Rideau  Canal,  97  miles,  by  the  Ottawa  River,  from  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  54  miles,  by  railway,  from  Prescott,  on  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway.  It  is  to  be  the  Parliamentary  head- 
quarters of  United  Canada     The  River  Ottawa  was  the  northern 
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boundary  between  Eastern  and  Western  Canada.  Tim  surround- 
ing landscape  is  unsurpassed  in  beauty.  The  Cbaudiore  and 
Rideau  Falh,  with  the  suspension  bridge  over  the  Ottawa, 
resemble  Niagara.  At  this  point  the  Gatincau  River  joins  the 
Ottawa,  which,  with  Cape  Diamond,  and  other  eminences  tow- 
ering in  the  distance,  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery.  The 
city  is  well  laid  out,  and  the  public  edifices,  although  not  num- 
erous, are  spacious.  The  Parliamentary  Buildings  in  course  of 
erection,  will  cost,  it  is  said,  upwards  of  two  and  a-half  millions 
of  dollars.  It  is  475  feet  long.  The  Legislative  halls,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  interior  court,  are  as  large  as  those  of  the  British 
Parliament,  being  90  feet  long  and  45  in  breadth.  The  library 
apartment  is  capable  of  containing  300,000  volumes.  Its  other 
buildings  of  note  are — a  cathedi-al,  a  college,  an  institute,  and  a 
bank.  This  young  and  growing  city  is  situated  in  the  midst  of 
a  fertile  country,  and  immense  lumbering  resources,  which  give 
employmeut  to  about  13,000  men.  The  population,  in  1861,  was 
14,G69. 


CITY  OK  KIWOGTOM,  FKOM  THE  CUPOLA  OF  TUB  CITY  HALL. 
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Kingston  stands  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  near  the  lower 
end  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  108  miles  above  Montreal.  Kingston, 
the  Calaraqui  of  the  Indians,  is  a  strong  military  post.  It  was 
built  in  17S2,  and  was  the  centre  of  a  battle  field,  and  also  the 
seat  of  Government  from  1841  to  1844.  It  is  the  westerly  out- 
let of  the  Rideau  Canal.  The  streets  are  well  laid  out.  The 
public  buildings  are — two  colleges,  Catholic  and  Presbyterian, 
a  town  hall,  banks,  and  a  penitentiary  ;  there  are  numerous  mills^ 
foundries,  and  ship-yards  in  its  vicinity.  The  harbor  is  safe, 
and  its  entrance  is  guarded  by  two  martello  towers.  Fort 
William  Henry  stands  on  Point  Henry,  opposite  the  city.  King- 
ston is  the  burial  plac  of  Lord  Sydenham;  its  population,  in 
1851,  was  11,585,  and  in  18G1,  it  was  13,743. 

Toronto  is  situated  near  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario,  in  the 
centre  of  a  fertile  country.  It  has  been  the  seat  of  the  Cana- 
dian Parliament,  and  is  connected,  by  railroad,  with  all  the 
principal  places  in  Canada,  and  the  neighboring  Union.  The 
streets  are  wide,  and  its  public  edifices  are  very  attractive.  The 
Universitj',  about  which  many  party  differences  have  arisen,  is 
Norman  in  style ;  its  walls  are  built  of  white  stone  from  Ohio, 
and  its  columns,  capitals,  ifec,  are  composed  of  stone  brought  from 
France.  It  is  erected  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  square,  having  an 
internal  quadrangle  of  about  200  feet  square.  The  east  wing  is 
260  feet  long,  the  west  336,  and  the  two  avenues  leading  to  the 
college  cover,  in  the  aggregate,  12  acres  of  land.  The  entrance 
hall  is  43  feet  long,  25  wide,  and  30  high  ;  the  convocation  hall 
is  85  feet  long,  38  broad,  and  45  in  height  j  the  museum  hall  is 
75  feet  long  and  36  high ;  the  library  apartment  is  of  the  same 
dimensions,  and  contains  13,000  volumes.  The  museum  of 
natural  history  contains  1,000  birds,  6,000  species  of  plants,  and 
the  same  number  of  geological  and  mineralogical  specimens. 
The  natural  philosophy  apparatus  is  very  complete,  and  the 
observatory  is  126  feet  in  length  by  73  in  width.  It  has,  in 
addition  to  an  annual  legislative  grant,  an  endowment  of  225,000 
acres  of  land,  from  which  it  derives  a  large  revenue.  Among 
its  other  institutions  of  education,  are — Trinity  College,  Epis- 
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copalian ;  St.  Michnel's  College,  Roman  Catholic  ;  Knox's  College 
Presbyterian  ;  and  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  which 
are  the  principal.     The  Normal  School  Department  of  the  latter 
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building  is  184  feet  in  front,  85  in  width,  and  the  dome  is  95 
feet  high.  This  building  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  America, 
and  is  well  supplied  with  all  the  necessary  appurtenances. 
Toronto  has  40  places  of  worship,  a  crystal  palace,  256  feet 
long  by  144  wide,  a  lunatic  asylum,  a  Canadian  Institute,  and 
numerous  mills,  foundries,  and  workshops.  There  are  twenty  jour- 
nals and  periodicals  published  in  the  city.  The  population,  in 
1851,  was  30,775,  and  44,821,  in  1861;  being  an  increase  of 
14,046  in  ten  years. 

The  trade  of  Toronto  for  the  years  1862  and  1863,  was  : — 

1862.  1863.  Increase. 

Exports $1,078,256  $1,371,345         $293,089 

Imports 4,209,115  4,570,480  271,365 


CITY  OF  UAMILTOX,   SHOWING  THE  OOKE  ON   KING   STKEET. 

Hamilton  is  situated  on  Burlington  Bay,  an  indentation  of 
Lake  Ontario,  38  miles  by  railroad  from  Toronto.  It  was 
founded  in  1813  The  streets  are  wide,  and  its  public  and  [.rivate 
buildings  are  elegant, — being  built  principally  of  white  stone. 
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Hamilton  is  the  site  of  n  Wesleynn  Female  Academy,  and  tiio 
chief  station  of  the  Great  Western  Railroad.  Its  population  in 
1851  was  14,112,  and  10,000,  in  1801. 
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CITV  OF  LONDON,   FllOM  TOWER  OF  ENGLISH   CATHEDRAL.        < 

London. — This  city  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  a 
tributary  to  Lake  St.  Clair,  114  miles  from  Toronto,  and  at  the 
junction  of  the  Great  Western  and  Port  Stanley  Railroad.  It  is 
24  miles  by  the  latter  railroad  from  Lake  Erie.  The  river, 
and  the  streets,  bridges,  &c.,  of  this  city  have  the  same  names 
as  those  of  its  great  namesake,  the  metropolis  of  England. 
London  has  grown  from  a  wilderness,  since  1825,  and  contained 
.\1,555  inhabitants  in  1861. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  five  cities  of  Canada  West,  there 
are  a  large  number  of  growing  towns  in  this  section  of  Canada, 
varying  in  population  from  two  to  seven  thousand. 
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Tabular  Statement  showing  the  progress  of  trade  at  the  prir- 
cipal  Inland  Ports  of  Canada  West : — 


Place. 


Toronto. . . 
Kingston. . 
Ilaiiiilton.. 
Dalliousic. 
Clil'tou  . . . . 
Bytown. .., 
Brant  ford  , 
Bellevillo. . 
Brock  villo. 
London — 
Prescott. . . 
Windsor. . 


1861. 

1868. 

1863. 

E.\  ports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Duty. 

9 

$ 

# 

.<« 

327,368 

2,001,928 

1,371.345 

4,571.742 

018.361 

421,(tl«J 

1,026.292 

9t)8.<)35 

4,517,827 

H3,Ht)3 

3'S,262 

2,198,300 

983,324 

2,719,752 

403.193 

350,072 

98,100 

85,()4«) 

428,.3««; 

32,;i47 

2,382,112 

3,023,467 

87,689 

31S,772 

402,366 

42,880 

345,906 

141.(508 

19,062 

391,799 

126,588 

11, ♦353 

70,648 

239,712 

187,182 

245.724 

8,l*i6 

394,237 

637,277 

123,676 

32,960 

122,448 

623,«)3G 

94y,851 

10.712 

177,684 

3<)6,366 

16,588 

Sarnia  is  situated  on  the  River  St.  Clair,  at  the  terminus  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  and  a  branch  of  the  Great  Western. 
It  is  a  progressive  town,  and  has  a  population  of  3,000. 

Brockvillc  is  situated  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  between 
Montreal  and  Kingston.  From  this  town  a  branch  of  railway 
runs  to  Ottawa,  63  miles.     Population  5,000  souls. 

Belleville  is  located  on  the  River  Moira,  a  tributary  to  Quint6 
Bay,  which  is  a  '^eep  indentation  of  Lake  Ontario.  It  is  220 
miles  above  Montreal,  and  113  below  Toronto.  Population 
7,000. 

Cobourg. — This  town  is  situated  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario,  28  miles  from  Peterborough,  70  miles  from  Toronto,  95 
from  Kingston,  and  293  miles  from  Montreal.  It  is  wull  laid  out. 
Among  its  public  edifices  is  Victoria  College,  built  by  the 
Methodists  at  a  cost  of  $48,000.  It  also  contains  numerous 
places  of  worship ;  there  are  cloth  and  other  manufactories  in 
this  town.  Steamers  call  daily  at  it  during  the  period  of 
navigation. 

Peterborough  is  located  on  the  River  Trent,  a  northern  tributary 
to  Lake  Ontario.     Population  3,000. 
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Port  Hope  is  sitimtcd  near  Cobourg,  on  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway.  From  it  a  hrancii  railway  runs  to  Lindsay  and  Bea- 
verton — CO  miles.     Poi)ulation  3,000. 

Beaverton  lies  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Simcoe,  a  tributary 
to  Georgian  liny.  It  is  a  growing  town,  as  are  also  Woodstock, 
Paris,  and  lirantford. 

Collini^woofl,  on  the  Georgian  Bay,  96  miles  by  railway  from 
Toronto,  contains  2,500  inhabitants. 

Niagara,  near  the  FalV^  of  the  same  name,  was  a  place  of  note 
in  the  crvrly  history  of  the  country,  and  still  continues  so,  from 
its  proximity  to  the  Falls.  It  was,  under  the  name  of  Newark, 
the  capital  of  Western  Canada.     Population  3,000. 

The  Falls  of  Niagara — of  which  we  give  an  illustration — are 
celebrated  as  one  of  the  natural  wonders  of  the  world.  Thev 
are  105  feet  in  height,  and  arc  divided  by  Goat  Island  into  the 
American  (020  feet  wide),  and  the  Canadian,  or,  from  its  shape, 
Ilorse-shoe  Fall  (1,900  feet  wide). 

This  far-famed  and  unrivalled  cataract  of  Niagara  occurs  on 
the  Niagara  River, — the  connecting  link  between  Lakes  Erie 
and  Ontario, — at  a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles  from  its  head, 
and  fourteen  from  its  mouth.  Below  the  Falls  the  Niagara 
River  runs  between  perpendicular  cliffs  for  three  or  four  miles, 
in  a  channel  of  from  300  to  800  feet  wide,  with  great  force  and 
impetuosity — till  it  reaches  Queenston  Heights — (where  navi- 
gation again  commences) — from  whence  it  flows  tranquilly  into 
Lake  Ontario.  The  difficulties  of  navigation  caused  by  the  Falls 
lire  surmounted  by  the  Welland  Canal,  35  miles  long,  which 
was  constructed  to  connect  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario. 

Two  rapids,  caused  in  part  by  the  narrowing  of  the  bed  of 
the  river,  and  partly  by  rocks  at  the  bottom — occur  between 
the  Falls  and  Queenston.  The  impetus  of  the  current  at  the 
extremity  of  the  first  rapids,  by  heaping  up  the  waters  in  the 
middle  of  the  river,  forms  a  number  of  eddies  commonly  called 
«  The  Whirlpool." 
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At  tlic  head  of  the  first  of  these  rapids,  at  Elgin,  two  milea 
below  the  Falls,  the  river  is  spanned  by  a  Suspension  bridge 
800  feet  in  length,  and  raised  230  fret  nbovo  the  water.     This 
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International  Railroad  Suspension  Bridge,  which  was  thrown 
across  the  Niagara  River  to  connect  the  Great  Western  Railway 
of  Canada  with  the  several  railways  of  New  York  State,  is  a 
remarkably  wonderful  structure.    The  bridge,  which  from  the 
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east  end  commands  a  fine  distant  view  of  the  cntaract,  is  sup- 
ported by  four  wire  cables  about  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and  is 
capable  of  sustaining  a  weight  of  10,000  tons.  It  has  two  floors, 
the  upper  for  the  railroad  track,  and  the  lower  for  passengers 
and  vehicles. 

The  accompanying  illustration  may  serve  to  convey  to  the 
mind  of  the  reader  some  adequate  conception  of  this  triumph  of 
engineering  skill. 

CoMwr^i  is  situated  on  Lake  Erie  at  the  mouth  of  the  Welland 
Canal.  If  the  Canadian  Canals  should  be  so  enlarged  as  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Western  States,  this  town  will  rapidly 
advance.  , 

St.  Catherines  is  situated  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  On- 
tario, at  the  entrance  to  the  Welland  Canal,  to  which  it  owes 
its  prosperity.     Population  about  7,000  souls. 

Queenston  is  a  growing  town  ;  its  Heights  must  ever  be  remem- 
bered as  the  place  where  opposing  forces  fought  the  battles  of 
Qucenston  Heights,  and  where  a  pillar  commemorates  the  fall  of 
Sir  Isaac  Brock. 

In  Canada,  when  a  village  attains  3,000  inhabitants,  it  may  be 
erected  into  a  town  ;  and  a  town  attaining  a  population  of 
10,000  may  be  erected  into  a  city. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

St.  Johns. — This  city  is  the  political  and  commercial  capital 
of  Newfoundland.  It  is  only  1,665  miles  from  Europe.  The 
entrance  to  St.  Johns  harbor  is  guarded  by  two  rocky  moun- 
tains, between  which  are  "  the  Narrows,"  through  which  ships 
of  the  largest  class  pass.  Within  the  Narrows  is  a  deep  and  spa- 
cious basin,  capable  of  holding  a  national  navy  in  safety.  On 
each  of  the  rocky  heights  overlooking  the  Narrows  numerous 
batteries  and  fortifications  are  erected.  This  harbor,  accessible 
at  all  seasons  of  the  yea\,  and  the  nearest  to  Europe  on  the 
American  continent,  is  yet  destined  to  be  the  first  port  of  entry 
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and  last  port  of  departure  for  steamers  from  and  to  Europe.  It 
was  entered  by  ships  as  earlj  as  1583  ;  and  during  the  American 
vara  was  the  scene  of  repeated  conflicts.  The  city  is  well  laid 
out  on  the  side  of  a  hill.     The  principal  edifices  are  :  Govern- 
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ment  House,  erected  at  a  cost  of  X60,000  ;  Anglican  and  Roman 
Catholic  cathedrals  ;  Roman  Catholic  college  and  convents ; 
three  academies,  Wesleyan,  Episcopalian,  and  General  Protes- 
tant ;  Normal  School ;  Mechanics'  Institute ;  Lunatic  Asylum, 
and  banks. 
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It  is  supplied  with  water  brought  from  Twenty  Mile  Pond| 
distant  four  and  a  half  miles  from  the  city.  These  water-works 
were  recently  erected  at  a  cost  of  jC80,000,  which  was  raised  on  a 
government  guarantee  of  five  per  cent.  St.  Johns  has  suffered 
severely  from  repeated  conflagrations.  In  1817  about  200  houses 
were  destroyed  ;  in  1832,  97  ;  and  in  1846  it  was  more  than  half 
destroyed.  It  has  a  commodious  floating  dock,  where  vessels  of 
from  €00  to  700  tons  may  be  repaired.  The  telegraph  cable 
puts  it  in  constant  communication  with  continental  America ; 
and  by  obtaining  "  the  news"  from  the  passing  steamers  from 
Europe,  it  is  the  shortest  medium  of  information  between  the 
two  hemispheres ;  and  if  the  Atlantic  cable  should  be  re-laid, 
Newfoundland  will  again  be  the  means  of  converse  between  the 
Old  and  New  Worlds.  The  annual  value  of  the  St.  Johns  seal 
fishery  is  about  £375,000.  In  1807  there  were  only  two  papers 
published  on  the  whole  island,  while  at  present  St.  Johns  alone 
publishes  eight.  Population  in  1857  was  24,851,  being  a  fifth 
of  the  population  of  Newfoundland. 

Of  the  towns.  Harbor  Grace,  distant  63  miles  from  St.  Johns, 
is  a  flourishing  town.     Population  5,095  souls. 

Carbonear,  situated  67  miles  north  of  the  capital,  contains 
4,808  inhabitants. 

Bonavista,  143  miles  in  the  same  direction  from  St.  Johns, 
contains  2,150  souls. 

Twillingate,  220  miles  northward  of  the  city,  contains  a  popu- 
lation of  2,348. 

Burin  lies  152  miles  southward  of  the  capital,  and  contains 
2,020  souls. 
The  last  census  repbrt  made  of/ Newfoundland  was  in  1857. 


NOVA   SCOTIA. 

City  of  Halifax.— This  city,  the  capital  of  Nova  Scotia,  is 
situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  Atlantic  frontier  of  the  Pro- 
vince, in  lat.  44<>  39'  20"  North,  and  long.  63^  36'  40"  West— in 
time,  4h.  14m.  26  sec. 
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and  commercial  marine  of  England.  The  City  of  Halifax  ex- 
tends about  two  and  a  half  miles  along  the  harbor,  and  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  up  the  side  of  a  commanding  hill,  the 
summit  of  which  is  260  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is 
surmounted  by  the  citadel,  Fort  George,  which  overlooks  the 
city,  harbor,  and  surrounding  country.  This  fort  is  considered 
impregnable. 

Halifax  was  founded  by  Lord  Cornwallis  in  1749;  declared  a 
free  port  in  181*7;  and  incorporated  in  1841.  The  streets  are 
systematically  laid  out ;  and  the  city  is  lighted  with  gas.  The 
south-western  part  of  t'le  city,  Spring  Gardens,  is  a  most  de- 
lightful district;  and  in  the  rear  of  the  city  lies  the  "  Common," 
containing  250  acres  of  land,  where  military  reviews  and  oilier 
displays  are  held.  The  surrounding  landscape  is  beautiful. 
The  harbor  is  land-locked,  and  protected  at  all  points  by  heavy 
cannon ;  near  its  mouth  stands  McNab's  Island,  which  is  three 
miles  in  length,  half  a  mile  in  width,  and  contains  1,090  acres 
There  is  a  light  on  this  island,  to  enable  vessels  to  enter  the 
harbor  safely.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  harbor  is  Fort  Cla- 
rence. Opposite  to  the  city  stands  George's  Island,  strongly 
fortified :  and  on  Point  Pleasant,  south  of  the  city,  there  are 
several  batteries.  Among  the  public  establishments,  the  Queen's 
Dockyard  is  the  most  important.  Within  its  enclosure  are  vast 
work-houses  and  other  edifices,  including  the  Admiral's  house. 

The  Province  Building,  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  city, 
is  built  of  freestone,  140  feet  long,  70  broad,  and  42  in  height; 
it  contains  the  legislative  chambers  and  departmental  ofiRces. 
Dalhousie  College,  recently  re-organized  ;  Temperance  Hall,  the 
Mechanics'  Institute,  Court  House,  Insurance  OflRces,  Masons' 
Hall,  Lyceum,  and  Horticultural  Gardens,  are  attractive  objects. 
Many  of  the  private  edifices  are  elegant.  There  are  numerous 
societies,  for  purposes  of  instruction  and  amusement,  which  are 
well  supported  by  the  citizens. 

Halifax  is  the  Atlantic  terminus  of  the  railway  to  Truro  and 
branch  to  Windsor.  It  is  also  the  depot  for  the  surplus  agri- 
cultural products  of  the  Province.    It  is  an  important  military 
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post.  There  are  usually  stationed  here  two  regiments  of  infan- 
try, and  companies  of  artillery  and  engineers.  It  is  also  the 
naval  station  for  the  North  American  and  West  Indian  fleets. 
The  admiral  resides  at  Halifax  in  summer,  and  in  Bermuda  in 
winter. 

Population  in  1?90  was  4,000  souls;  in  182 1,  14,439;  in 
1851,  19,949  ;  and  in  1861  it  was  25,026. 

Commerce  of  Halifax. 

The  trade  of  this  city  is  principally  with  the  American  Union, 
and  the  North  American  and  West  Indian  Colonies.  The  chief 
exports  are  the  products  of  the  sea. 

Year.  Imports.  Exports. 

1850 $4,080,400  $2,079,520 

1853 5,322,780  3,033,590 

1860 6,431,681  3,902,638 

1862 6,198,561  3,137,874 

1863 7,495,855  3,798,395 

Vessels  outwards  and  inwards  : — 

Year.  No.  Tons. 

Inward... 1850  1,194  176,604 

Outward "  1,060  161,079 

Inward 1861  1,142  217,950 

Outward "  1,223  176,604 

Inward 1862  1,412  220,179 

Outward «  1,157  192,768 

The  average  number  of  men  employed  is  14,000, 

The  city  property,  real  and  personal,  is  valued  at  $15,000,000. 

Pictou  is  the  most  important  town  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Province.  It  is  situated  on  the  Strait  of  Northumberland,  and 
forms  a  part  of  the  county  of  the  same  name.  It  is  the  southerly 
point  of  arrival  and  departure  of  steamers  traversing  the  Gulf 
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of  St.  Lawrence  and  its  straits.  The  town  is  well  laid  out,  and 
is  a  progressive  place.  Pictou  has  a  good  liarbor,  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  is  fertile. 
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New  Glasi^ow  is  connected  with  Pictou  harbor  by  a  railroad 
five  miles  in  length. 

Mbion  Mines  is  a  growing  town  near  New  Glasgow.  AH 
these  eastern  towns  owe  the  principal  part  of  their  pros[)erity  to 
the  mining  association  which  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  in 
coal. 

Yarmouth  is  situated  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Province, 
and  west  of  Halifax.  It  is  well  laid  out ;  and  owns  a  large 
amount  of  shipping  according  to  its  population. 

Windsor  is  a  neat  town  situated  on  the  Avon  River,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Basin  of  Minas.  It  is  the  westerly  terminus  of  the 
branch  railroad  from  the  Halifax  and  Truro  line. 

Truro  is  situated  at  the  northerly  terminus  of  the  Halifax  and 
Truro  railroad.  The  town  is  laid  out  with  taste.  The  Normal 
and  Training  Schools  are  stationed  here.  The  surrounding 
country  is  highly  fertile,  and  the  landscape  is  unequalled  by 
any  other  in  the  Province. 

Annapolis  Royal. — The  foundation  of  this  town  was  laid  258 
years  ago  by  the  French.  The  eventful  h-*story  of  Acadia,  points 
to  periods  when  garrisons  and  formidable  fortifications  crowned 
the  now  dilapidated  outlines  of  ancient  Annapolis.  Although 
it  has  the  appearance  of  declining  years,  yet  at  a  comparatively 
recent  date  it  was  the  birthplace  of  General  Williams,  the  hero 
of  Kars.  It  is  also  the  spot  where  Haliburton  wrote  his  Acadian 
history. 

Of  the  towns,  Dartmouth,  near  Halifax,  pop.  3,155  ;  Pictou, 
on  the  Strait  of  Northumberland,  pop.  2,833;  Albion  Mines  and 
New  Glasgow,  near  Pictou,  pop.  4,376  ;  Pugwash  3,000  ;  Amherst 
2,767  ;  Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  2,467  ;  Yarmouth  4,152  ;  Windsor 
2,271;  Liverpool  2,936  ;  Antigonish  2,875;  Truro  2,934;  Petit 
Riviere  2,900  ;  Lunenburg  3,048,  are  the  principal. 

The  aggregate  population  of  the  City  of  Halifax  and  the  towns 
is  about  100,000  souls.  The  towns  of  Pictou,  Windsor,  Truro, 
Dartmouth,  Yarmouth,  and  Sydney,  do  a  large  amount  of  busi- 
ness. 
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NEW   BRUNSWICK. 

The  Cily  of  St.  John  is  situated  near  the  entrance  to  tlie 
river  of  the  same  name,  the  Ow^uniy  of  tiie  Indians,  in  lat.  45° 
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61'  N.  and  long.  60^  4'  "West.  It  is  built  on  an  undulating  ridge, 
on  the  easterly  side  of  the  river.  It  is  the  commercial  capital 
of  New  Brunswick.  The  harbor  is  deep,  capacious,  and  access- 
ible to  the  largest  class  vessels  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The 
rise  of  tide,  26  feet,  affords  excellent  facilities  for  repairing  and 
launching  vessels.  The  city  is  protected  by  batteries  erected 
both  at  the  entrance  and  head  of  the  harbor.  It  is  systemati- 
cally laid  out,  and  the  private  and  public  structures  are  neat. 
Of  the  latter,  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  Penitentiary, 
Court  House,  Institute,  Lunatic  Asylum,  banks,  places  of  public 
worship,  and  Suspension  Bridge  over  the  Falls  (see  illustration)) 
are  the  pri.icipal.  Among  its  public  associations  are  its  Natural 
History,  which  contains  5,000  specimens  of  fossils* and  minerals ; 
2,000  marine  invertebrates  and  shells;  TOO  insects;  30  native, 
and  30  foreign  birds;  500  plants;  and  140  volumes  of  scientific 
books ;  and  Medical  and  Law  Societies.  St.  John  has  suffered 
from  numerous  conflagrations.  The  River  St.  John  is  the  passage 
for  vast  stores  of  lumber,  timber,  and  farm  produce,  which  adds 
to  the  commercial  importance  of  the  city.  The  railway  from 
St.  John  to  Shediac  forms  a  highway  for  passengers  and  traflSc 
from  the  ports  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  the  other  harbors 
on  the  Strait  of  Northumberland.  The  extension  of  this  line 
to  a  connection  with  the  United  States  lines  would  be  of  vast 
importance  to  the  City  of  St.  John  ;  and  if  the  contemplated 
Intercolonial  Railway  should  pass  near  it,  a  great  impetus 
would  be  given  to  its  progress. 

Commerce,  S^c.^for  the  year  1862.— 

Imports    $4,828,718;    Exports    $2,437,944;    duty   collected 

$498,263. 

Vessels  entered  1,644 — 347,708  tons,  11,469  men. 
"    outwards  1,439—366,652     "      12,010    " 

Total  value  of  real  and  personal  property  in  1861  was 
$14,331,150. 

The  population  of  this  city  in  1840  was  19,281  ;  in  1851  it 
was  22,745  ;  and  in  1861  it  numbered  27,317.  Including  Carle- 
ton,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  connected  by  a  suspen- 
sion bridge,  the  total  population  is  38,817  souls. 
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Frederidon. — This  city  is  the  political  capital  of  New  Bruns- 
wick. It  is  situated  on  the  south-west  bank  of  the  River  St. 
John,  84  miles  by  the  river,  and  65  by  coach,  from  the  City  of 
St.  John.  Fredericton,  formerly  called  St.  Ann's,  was  con- 
stituted the  Provincial  capital  of  New  Brunswick  in  1785.  It 
stands  on  a  plateau,  environed  by  a  chain  of  hills,  which,  with 
the  meanderings  of  the  River  St.  John,  adds  to  the  beauty  of 
the  surrounding  scenery.  The  streets  are  well  laid  out.  Among 
its  public  edifices,  the  University  of  New  Brunswick ;  the  Parlia- 
ment; offices  of  Heads  of  Departments ;  the  Governor's  Mansion ; 
Anglican  Cathedral ;  the  Provincial  Agricultural  Building  of 
1864;  and  the  various  places  of  public  worship,— are  the  prin- 
cipal. This  city,  like  most  all  American  cities,  has  suffered  from 
conflagrations.  Population  in  1840  was  4,002  ;  in  1851,  4,458  ; 
and  in  1861  it  was  5,652. 

Towns. — There  are  fifteen  small  towns  in  the  Province,  varying 
in  population  from  one  to  three  thousand  each,  containing  in 
the  aggregate  about  22,000  souls,  exclusive  of  Portland,  which 
contains  11,500  inhabitants.  Of  the  towns,  St.  Andrews  and 
St.  Stephen  in  Charlotte  County,  each  of  which  contains  2,000 
souls  ;  Hampton,  Kingston  and  Sussex,  in  Kings,  contain  about 
1,000  each;  Gagetown  in  Queens  1,000;  Woodstock  in  Carlton 
2,800 ;  Dalhousie  1,000 ;  Campbelton  600 ;  and  Bathurst  2,400  in- 
habitants, on  the  Bay  Chaleurs  and  Restigouche ;  Chatham  2,500; 
Newcastle  2,000 ;  Douglastown  1,500,  on  the  Miramichi ;  and 
Bichibucto,  Moncton,  Shediac  and  Sackville,  have  each  a  popu- 
lation of  1,300  souls.  In  each  of  these  towns  a  considerable 
amount  of  commercial  business  is  done.  Sackville,  in  the 
County  of  Westmorland,  extends  along  the  "  Great  Marsh"  for 
several  miles.  It  is  the  site  of  two  Wesleyan  Academies,  male 
and  female.  College  and  Lecture  Hall ;  Anglican,  Baptist  and 
Wesleyan  Churches. 

PRINCB  EDWARD   ISLAND. 

Charlottetown^  the  capital  of  this  colony,  is  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  York  and  East  Rivers,  at  the  head  of  Hillsborough 
Bay.    The  depth  of  water  up  to  the  town  varies  from  seven  to 
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College,  Roman  Catholic  College,  Bank,  Institute,  Asylum,  and 
places  of  worship,  are  among  its  public  buildings.  Population 
in  1827  was  1,649  ;  and  in  1861  it  contained  6,706  souls. 

Georgetown  is  the  capital  of  Kings  County,  and  is  a  neat  little 
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towD|  situated  at  tbe  confluence  of  Cardigan  and  Brudinell 
Rivers.  Its  harbor  is  frequently  tlie  refuge  for  from  100  to  200 
fishing  vessels. 

St.  Eleanors^  the  capital  of  Prince  County,  is  being  outrivalled 
by  Summerside^  the  principal  shipping  place  of  produce  to  Sbediac. 
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VANCOUVBR    ISLAND. 

Victoria^  the  capital  of  this  island  colony,  is  situated  at  its 
south  end,  at  the  head  of  Royal  Bay.  Population  4,000.  The 
town  is  incorporated.  The  Governor's  residence  and  the  offices 
of  the  principal  part  of  the  heads  of  departments  are  situated 
here.    It  is  the  residence  of  an  English  bishop. 
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BRITISH   COLUMDIA. 

New  Westminster  is  situated  on  the  Fraser  River,  about  14  miles 
from  its  mouth.  Population  1,000  souls.  Its  chief  public  build- 
ings are  :  churches  belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  Wes- 
leyam*,  and  Presbyterian k  ;  the  Mint,  Colonial  Hospital,  and 
other  government  buildings.  The  river  is  about  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  wide,  and  the  water  is  sufticently  deep  to  admit  large  class 
vessels.  This  town  is  ?ncorporat#»d.  There  arc  several  other 
towns  scattered  along  the  banks  of  the  Fraser  River,  of  which 
Lillooet,  population  400;  YaiC)  Hope,  and  Lungley  are  the 
principal. 


77ie  Cities  of  British  North  America  arranged  according  to  their 
respective  Populations,  and  the  Origin  shown  of  a  part  of  the 
Population  of  each,  in  1861 : — 


Names  of  Cities. 


1.  Montreal 

2.  Quebec 

3.  Toronto 

4.  St.  Johns,  Nfl'd 

5.  St.  John,  N.B.. 

6.  Halifax 

7.  Hamilton 

8.  Ottawa 

9.  Kingston 

10.  London 

11.  Charlottetown. 

12.  Three  Rivers  . . 

13.  Sherbrooke.... 

14.  Fredericton  . . . 


England  & 
Wales. 

• 

a 
a 

O 
o 

• 

a 

French 
Natives. 

Other  Na- 
tives. 

4293 

3196 

14179 

43509 

22226 

2177 

792 

7373 

28689 

11346 

7112 

2961 

12441 

435 

18767 

1098 

316 

4528 

24225 

954 

648 

6901 

16924 

107T 

573 

3843 

17787 

2904 

2202 

4149 

79 

7942 

959 

666 

3249 

3644 

3249 

1276 

620 

4104 

100 

7046 

2185 

999 

2146 

77 

5119 

40 

41 

78 

5367 

468 

394 

140 

494 

1419 

2906 

220 

116 

1064 

3985 

0^  o 


o^ 

101602 

51109 

44821 

30476 

27317 

25026 

19096 

14669 

13743 

11555 

6706 

6058 

5899 

5652 


Note.— The  remainder  of  the  population  is  divided  among  half  a  dozen 
other  countries,  the  number  from  each  being  small. 
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Tabular  Statement  of  the  Religious  Denominations  to  which  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  Cities  of  British  North  America  principally 
belong : — 


Names  of  Cities. 


p 

cS 


Montreal 

Quebec 

Tliree  Rivers. . 

Sberbrooke... . 
•   Hamilton 

Kingston 

London 

Ottawa 

Toronto 

St.  John,  N.  B 

Fredericton.  N.  B. . 

Halifax,  N.  S 

St.  Johns,  Newfl'd... 
Charlottet'wn,P.E.I 


Si 

CS  * 
Q 


65896 

41477 

5583 

2G03 

4872 

4638 

2071 

8267 

12135 

10697 

1811 

11649 

21900 

2550 


Episcopa- 
lian. 

Presbyte- 
rian. 

9739 

6249 

5740 

1957 

229 

148 

1638 

146 

5814 

4307 

4129 

2676 

3452 

1652 

3351 

1761 

14125 

6604 

5966 

3417 

1312 

868 

6078 

2906 

5655 

251 

1440 

1018 

o 


3774 

1139 

65 

598 
2997 
1738 
2068 

988 
6976 
3511 

945 
1979 
1882 
1330 


604 
154 

I  •  •    •  « 

80 

559 

174 

515 

70 

1288 

3177 

694 

1512 

7 

185 


I 

OS 

tfi— • 
<u   08 

to  o 
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768 

234 

14 

446 

209 

177 

145 

64 

826 

282 

11 

37 

92 

•  •  •   •  • 
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Table  showing  the  Increase  of  the  Denominations  named  therein,  in 
Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  during  the  last  ten  years : — 


Place. 

Roman. 
Catholic. 

*  Epis- 
copalian. 

Pres- 
byterian. 

Method- 
ist. 

Baptist. 

Canada 

Novrt  tScotia.... 

549,480 
16,547 

246,602 
49,799 

305,009 
15,841 

259,515 
10,459 

143,662 
20,698 

Totals 

566,027 

296,401 

320,850 

269,974 

164,360 
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Tht  different   Religious   Bodies  of  the  foregoing  five  Colonies 
artunged  according  to  their  status: — 


1.  Romnn  Catholics 1,464,043 

2.  Presbyterians 642,792 

8.  Episcopalians 615,195 

4.  Metliodists 488,454 

6.  Baptists 198,608 

6.  Lntheians 29,(J()1 


7.  Congrcgalionalists 


18,104 


8.  Bible  (  hristians 11,168 


9,  Protestants 10,021 

10.  Monnunitcs,  &c \  8,966 

11.  (Quakers 7,700 

12.  (hristians 7,367 

13.  IJniversalists    6,016 

14.  No  religion,  and  no  creed 

given 85,828 


The  Census  Reports  of  New  Brunswick,  Newfoundland,  and 
Prince  Edward  Island,  for  1851,  do  not  give  the  "Census  by 
Religion  ;"  and  those  of  the  other  Provinces  which  do,  differ 
from  each  other  in  many  important  particulars.  The  "  Primi- 
tive Methodists"  of  Canada  are  probably  classed  with  "  Other 
Methodists."  The  "American  Presbyterians,"  though  one  of 
the  most  numerous  congregations  in  Montreal^  belonging  to  this 
body,  are  nol  named  in  the  Census ;  and  the  "  Reformed  Pres- 
byterians "  are  also  included  in  some  of  the  other  bodies.  In 
Nova  Scotia  the  latter  body  is  set  down  at  only  236,  in  1861 ; 
while  there  are  four  stationed  ministers,  and  eight  or  ten  con- 
gregations, numbering  some  thousands  of  adherents,  belonging 
to  this  body,  in  the  Province.  The  same  errors  occur  in  the 
classification  of  the  Baptist  bodies.  Nova  Scotia  is  the  only 
Province  which  has  done  this  body  justice  in  this  respect. 

Colored  Pboplb. — Canada  numbered  11,413,  in  1861;  Nova 
S«otia,  5,927 ;  New  Brunswick,  1,681.  The  increase  of  these 
people  has  been  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  increase  of  the  general 
population. 

Tabuiar  Statement  of  the  number  of  persons  admitted  into,  dis- 
charged from,  and  remaining  in,  the  Lunatic  Asylums  of 
e&ck  of  the  undermentioned  Colonies  in  1863  ; — 


; 

Canada. 

N.  Scotia. 

N.  Bruns'k 

P.E.  Isl'nd 

Admitted     -    -    - 
Discharged       -    - 
Reraaijaiog        -    - 

379 

246 

1380 

47 

35 

142 

65 

95 

186 

8 

9 

21 
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,ve  Colonies 


Statistics  of  the  Asylums  and  Prisons  of  Canada.  The  total 
number  of  individuals  who  passed  through  the  different 
institutions  in  the  course  of  the  years  1862  and  1863  :<— 


Names. 


Marine  Hospital 

Grosse  Isle  Hospital 

Beauport  Asylum 

Toronto  Asylum  and  Branch 

Maiden  Asylum 

Orillia  Ai^ylum 

Rock  wood  Asylum 

St.  Johns  Asylum  ....  r. ... , 
Provincial  Penitentiary. ... 
Upper  Canada  Reformatory. 
Lower  Canada  Reformatory. 

Totals.... 


4359 


1862. 

1863. 

1242 

1633 

367 

44 

486 

574 

518 

570 

236 

249 

128 

1H9 

103 

110 

78 

82 

1007 

1070 

126 

137 

68 

79 

4687 


The  number  of  imprisonments  in  the  common  gaols  of  Canada 
were : 


Upper  Canada, 

Prisoners  committed  for  first  time,   - 
Imprisonments  of  relapsing  delinquents, 

Totals,    -      -      - 


1862. 
3,510 
3,177 


1863. 
4,457 
2,261 


6,687        6,718 


Lower  Canada, 

Prisoners  committed  for  first  time,   - 
Imprisonments  of  relapsing  delinquents. 


1862. 
3,693 
2,584 


1863. 
3,445 
2,855 


TotalSi    - 


6,277        6,300 
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Total  number  of  imprisonments  for  the  last  six  years  :•— 


r 

•i 

I 

3 

I 


1  ■  '•:  ■'■i  - 


Year. 

Imprisonments. 

Year. 

Imprisonments. 

1858.    - 

10,483 

1861. 

10,872 

1859.    - 

11,131 

1862. 

12,964 

1860.    - 

11,268 

1863. 

13,018 

The  large  increase  in  the  number  of  imprisonments  in  the 
penal  institutions  of  Canada  is  said  to  have  arisen  out  of  the 
presence  of  large  garrisons,  increased  European  emigration,  and 
deserters  from  the  armies  of  the  American  Union. 


AGRICULTURE. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Canada,  and  the  country 
lying  between  Canada  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  Vancouver 
Island,  is  admirably  adapted  for  agricultural  pursuits.  The  soil 
and  climate  are  suited  to  the  growth  of  all  the  usual  products- 
cereals,  vegetables  and  fruits — of  temperate  climates  ;  and  few 
countries  afford  so  large  an  extent  and  so  great  a  variety  of 
indigenous  products — useful  grasses  and  fruit.  Agriculture  is 
now  assuming  an  important  place  among  the  industrial  avoca- 
tions, though  in  some  parts  it  is  still  pursued  subordinately  to 
lumbering,  fishing,  and  shipbuilding,  which  affords,  though 
much  less  sure,  more  speedy  returns  for  labor  expended. 

However,  science,  art,  skill  and  labor  are  now  at  work  in 
large  sections  of  these  Colonies,  producing  important  results,  as 
the  following  statistics  will  show  : 
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The  Gensai  of  Prince  Edward  Island  was  tu\en  in 
1861,  and  that  of  Newfoundland  in  1845  and  ISjI. 

The  following  Tabular  Statements  of  the  quantities— relative 
and  absolute — of  the  different  kinds  of  grain  produced  in 
Ganada,  at  successive  periods,  will  be  found  interesting  :—> 

Canada  East. 


Article. 


Wheat 

Barluy 

#b,ts , 

Rye 

Indian  Com 
Buckwheat . 

Pease 

Potatoes .... 


1827. 


2,931,249 
363,117 

2,341.629 
217,543 
a33.150 
121  ,.397 
823,318 

6,796,300 


1831. 


3,404,756 
394,795 

3,142.274 
234.629 
339,6.33 
108,050 
948.758 

7,357,416 


1844. 


1862. 


942,8.35 

1,195.4.')6 

7,23S.763 

3.33,446 

141.003 

374,809 

1.219.420 

9,918,869 


3,075,868 
668.626 

8,967,694 
341,443 
400.287 
630.417 

1,205.792 
466,114 


1861. 


2.654,854 

2,281,674 

17,651,296 

844,192 

334,861 

1.260,025 

2,648,777 

12,770,471 


Canada  "West. 


Article. 


Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Rye 

Indian  Corn. 
Buckwheat. . 

Pease 

Potatoes 


1848. 


7,658,773 
619,727 

7,056,734 
446,293 

1,137.655 
432,673 


4,751,231 


1852. 


12,692.852 

626,876 

11,193.844 

479,661 

1,606.513 

639,384 

2.891,503 

4,987,476 


1861. 


24,620,426 
2,821,962 

21,220,874 

973.181 

2,266,290 

12,428,637 
9,601,396 

16,326,921 
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Tabufar  Statement  of  the  total  quantity  of  Wheat,  liartef/,  Ilye,  liuek- 
tcheaf,  Intlian  Com,  Pcaa  and  Jieana,  raised  in  the  following  Coloniei 
in  1861  and  1861,  and  also  the  quantity  per  inhabitant  :— 


Colony. 


Canada  Wo»t 

••      Kast 

Nova  Scotia 

New  IJi-unswIck 

Prince  Edward  Island. 


Wheat  raised  in 


Canada  Went 

"       EU8t 

Nova  Scotin 

New  IJrunawick 

Prince  Edward  Island. 


Oats  raised  in 


Canada  East 

•'      Wost 

Nova  Scotia 

New  Brunswiclc 

Prince  Edward  Island.. 


HusheiR 

raiKcd  in 

1861. 


nushels  per 
inliabitant. 


80.129,(522 

16.M)().027 

2.l<».4r)r) 

2,4Hf).iK>l 

1,041,0U1 


12.692,862 

8,076,8(J8 

297,159 

206.(536 

219,789 


8,967,694 

11,193,844 

1,384,437 

1,411,164 

746,388 


3U 

17 

8 

121 
16} 


1  -16 
.  -16 
8i 


10} 

11} 
6 

7i 
12 


Acres  per  inhabitant 
under  cultivation  in 


Canada  West 

"      East 

Nova  Scotia 

New  Brimswiclc 

Prince  Edward  Island. 


Acres. 

Roods. 

8 

8 

4 

0 

8 

0 

8 

1 

8 

1 

Perches 


2 

8 

6 

11 

80 


Hushelfl 

raiM'd  in 

1861. 

74.971,828 

28.fi34.1K)8 

2,861,767 

8,79«5,487 

2,838,026 


Busholfl  per 
inhabitant. 


24,620,426 

2,986,148 

312,081 

279,776 

846,126 


19,744,708 

21.220,874 

1,978.137 

2,(566.883 

2,218,578 


54 

16 
85 


2}   • 

1 

11-10 

4i 


18 
15i 

lOU 
27} 


Acres. 

R  00  d 

4 

1 

4 

1 

8 

0 

8 

1 

4 

2 

Perches 


18 

0 

17 

10 

0 


GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  THE  AGRICULTURE  OF 
BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA. 

It  is  a  maxim  in  agricultural  operations,  that  continual  crop- 
ping, without  supplying  the  soil  with  fertilizing  manures,  will 
exhaust  the  richest  lands  in  the  world.  The  exhausting  system 
has  been  pursued  in  these  Provinces  and  the  adjoining  States  of 
the  Union ;  and  it  is  only  recently  that  efforts  have  been  made  to 
renovate  the  old  '*  worn  out"  soils. 
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The  great  wheat-producing  sections  of  North  America  have 
been  gradually  shifting  their  boundaries,  and  retiring  inland 
and  towards  the  west.  The  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  was  the 
granary  of  America  in  the  times  of  French  dominion  ;  western 
Now  York  and  Upper  Canada  followed  in  their  order.  The  Pre- 
sident of  Ihe  Agricultural  Association  of  Western  Canada  said, 
in  1850,  tliat  "  the  farms  on  the  whole  line  in  the  old  settled 
townships,  from  Montreal  to  Hamilton,  and  round  the  banks  of 
the  lakes,  rivers,  and  bays,  for  a  space  of  eight  hundred  or  nine 
hundred  miles,  with  few  exceptions,  are  what  is  termed  in 
Canada  '  worn  out '." 

Now,  the  newer  sections  of  the  country  on  both  the  Canadian 
and  United  States  sides  of  the  Great  Lakes  have  become  the 
wheat-exporting  regions  of  North  America.  Three  centuries 
have  now  elapsed  since  wheat  was  first  raised  in  Eastern 
Canada ;  and  as  its  population  increased,  so  did  the  quantity 
raised  of  this  important  cereal  ;  but  a  gradual  revolution  has 
taken  place  ;  Lower  Canada,  which  fed  its  own  population  and 
exported  1,010,000  bushels  in  1800,  has  now  become  a  largo 
importer  of  wheat  from  Western  Canada.  In  1860,  it  imported 
nearly  3,000,000  bushels  oi  wheat.  By  continual  cropping,  with- 
out returning  to  the  soil  the  vegetable  properties  thus  withdrawn, 
its  ooils,  along  with  large  sections  of  those  of  Western  Canada 
and  the  Lower  Provinces,  have  become  exhausted  ;  and  conse- 
quently, the  pecuniary  circumstances  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
French  people,  both  in  Canada  and  the  Lower  Provinces,  are 
greatly  embarrassed.  Indeed,  the  Engli^n-speaking  portion 
have  also  suffered  much  from  the  exhausting  process  of  cultivat- 
ing the  soil,  which  has  continued  for  the  last  century. 

Recently  however,  through  emigration,  which  necessitated 
the  opening  up  of  her  wilderness  lands.  Western  Canada  has 
made  great  progress  in  the  production  of  wheat ;  many  of  the 
emigrants  brought  with  them  considerable  means  and  an  im- 
proved system  of  agriculture— became  purchasers  of  some  of 
the  worn-out  lands,  which  they  have  made  highly  productive. 
Their  examples  have  been  followed  by  others.    The  reader.will 
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observe  by  the  tables  that  this  section  of  Canada  has  mada 
great  progress  in  the  growth  of  wheat;  increasing  from  3,221,991 
bushels  in  1842;  7,558,773  in  1848;  12,699,852  in  1851;  to 
24,620,426  bushels  in  1860  ;  leaving  a  surplus,  in  the  latter 
year,  of  17,600,000  )ushels  for  exportation.  In  Canada  East  a 
contrary  result  has  followed.  This  section  of  Canada  however 
has  recently  made  great  progress  in  the  growth  of  oats,  a  crop 
which  draws  nearly  as  much  from  the  productive  ability  of  the 
soil  as  that  of  wheat.  The  principal  part  of  the  present  pro- 
ducts of  Eastern  Canada,  where  but  few  emigrants  remain,  are 
raised  on  new  lands ;  but  the  same  consummation  is  preparing  for 
the  more  newly  settled  parts,  unless  a  change  of  agricultural 
system  take  place.  The  French  people,  in  these  Provinces 
adhere  closely  to  old  habits  and  customs  ;  their  rapidly  increas- 
ing population  aggregate  in  the  old  settled  districts ;  they  con- 
tinue to  divide  and  subdivide  the  old  homesteads  into  inconve- 
niently long  narrow  strips,  as  the  families  increase  to  occupy 
them.  Each  family  continues  to  draw  a  scanty  supply  from 
an  already  exhausted  soil,  until  many  sections  of  the  best  wheat- 
producing  lands  of  these  Provinces  are  abandoned,  and  allowed 
to  grow  nothing  but  weeds. 

A  large  part  of  each  of  the  old  settlements  in  the  Lower  Pro- 
vinces, both  English  and  French,  have  been  greatly  exhausted  • 
and  even  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  the  granary  of  the  Lower 
Provinces,  the  new  lands  are  the  most  productive,  in  consequence 
of  the  exhausting  system  of  cropping  without  supplying  the  soil 
with  sufficient  quantities  of  fertilizing  matter. 

The  old  marsh-lands,  which  are  so  extensive  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick,  some  of  which  have  been  producing  large 
crops  of  hay,  without  manures,  for  more  than  a  century,  are  now 
failing  to  produce  as  formerly,  for  want  of  being  irrigated  by  the 
muddy  matters  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  which  was  the  original 
source  of  their  fertility,  and  which  is  now  prevented  from  over- 
flowing them  by  artificial  dykes. 

In  addition  to  extensive  limestone  and  gypsum  districts  scattered 
over  the  face  of  these  Provinces,  which  are  sources  of  fertilization 
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these  Provinces  are  every  where  interspersed  with  swamps, 
which  consist  of  a  crumbling  black  vegetable  mould,  of  great 
use  to  the  farmer,  and  highly  valued  for  the  preparation  of  fer- 
tilizing composts.  These  swamp  earths,  unlike  the  peat  bogs 
of  the  British  Islands,  are  well  calculated  to  enrich  the  higher 
lands,  and  redeem  to  fertility  the  exhausted  soils. 

The  foregoing  statistics  present  important  results  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  these  Colonies.  The  quantities  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts raised,  as  well  as  the  quantity  and  productiveness  of  lands 
brought  under  cultivation  in  each  section  differs  very  much. 
Canada  East,  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  had  no  more 
laud  cleared  per  inhabitant  in  1861  than  they  had  in  1851,  while 
Upper  Canada  and  Prince  Edward  Island  have  made  great 
advances.  In  population  Western  Canada  increased  forty  per 
cent. ;  Lower  Canada  twenty-five ;  Nova  Scotia  twenty  ;  and 
New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island  each  thirty  per  cent, 
in  the  last  ten  years. 

In  the  growth  of  wheat  Western  Canada  raised  sixteen  bushels 
per  inhabitant ;  allowing  six  bushels  to  feed  each  of  her  inhabi- 
tants, it  had  a  large  surplus ;  Eastern  Canada  less  than  three,  and 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  but  one  bushel  per  inhabitant. 
The  two  latter  Provinces  import  annually  about  600,000  barrels 
of  flour.  Oats  are  largely  produced  in  the  Lower  Provinces. 
Prince  Edward  Island  had  more  laud  cleared  per  inhabitant  in 
1861  than  any  of  the  other  Colonies ;  and,  though  unaided  by 
emigration,  has  attended  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Canada 
East,  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  have  been  but  little  bene- 
fited by  emigration  during  the  last  fifteen  years ;  and  the  inha- 
bitants, having  divided  their  time  between  farming,  lumbering, 
fishing,  shipbuilding,  and  other  pursuits,  along  with  a  general 
want  of  system  in  tilling  the  soil,  agriculture  has  made  but  slow 
progress. 

"  Over  the  whole  of  Canada,"  says  the  Official  hiformation  for 
Intending  Emigrants^  18G4,  "  the  melon  and  tomato  acquire 
large  dimensions,  and  ripen  fully  in  the  open  air,  the  seeds  being 
planted  in  the  soil  towards  the  latter  end  of  April,  and  the  fruit 
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gathered  in  September.  Pumpkins  and  squashes  attain  gigantic 
dimensions ;  they  have  exceeded  300  pounds  in  weight  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Toronto.  Indian  corn,  hops  and  tobacco  are 
common  crops,  and  yield  fair  returns.  Hemp  and  flax  are  indi- 
genous plants,  and  can  be  cultivated  to  any  extent  in  many 
parts  of  the  Province."  Apples  and  plums  attain  great  perfec- 
tion at  Montreal  and  Quebec. 

.  On  the  Canadian  shores  of  the  great  lakes,  apples,  plums, 
pears,  cherries,  native  grapes,  and  small  fruit  of  all  sorts,  grow 
most  luxuriantly  ;  and  peaches  and  nectarines  do  very  well  in  the 
warmer  parts. 

That  part  of  the  Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick bordering  on  the  Strait  of  Northumberland,  under  a  proper 
system  of  cultivation,  would  produce  large  quantities  of  wheat. 
The  Counties  of  Sydney,  Pictou,  Colchester  and  Cumberland,  in 
Nova  Scotia;  and  the  Counties  of  Westmorland,  Kent,  Northum- 
berland, Gloucester,  Restigouche  and  Carlton,  in  New  Brunswick, 
raised  in  1850  2^  bushels  of  wheat  to  each  of  their  inhabitants ; 
and  in  1860  21,  while  the  two  Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick,  at  large,  only  raised  one  bushel  to  each  inha- 
bitant. 

The  extent  of  the  best  wheat  producing  part  of  these  two  Pro- 
vinces is  comprised  in  a  narrow  belt  of  land,  about  500  miles  in 
length  by  one  in  breadth,  facing  the  Strait  of  Northumberland. 
The  soil  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  red  and  gray  sandstone 
drift ;  in  some  parts  it  is  as  red  as  that  of  Prince  Edward  Island, 
and  equally  as  productive.  Being  free  from  fQgs,  this  section  is 
well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes.  But 
much  of  it  is  exhausted,  and  does  not  produce  half  as  much  as  it 
did  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

Nova  Scotia  in  1860  raised  186,484  bushels  of  apples.  Pears 
and  plums  also  grow  luxuriantly.  In  New  Brunswick  apple 
culture  is  now  taking  a  place  among  the  industrial  pursuits. 
Canada  is  also  highly  adapted  to  the  culture  of  apples,  plums, 
and  other  fruit. 

It  is  now  fully  conceded  that  a  very  large  section  of  British 
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America  is  highly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  flax  and  hemp.  Deep 
alluvial  soils,  which  are  more  suitable  for  flax,  are  very  exten- 
sive in  each  of  these  colonies.  Canada  West  in  1860  manufac- 
tured 1,225,934  pounds  of  dressed  flax  and  hemp.  Of  this  quan- 
tity Halton  County  produced  380,422  ;  Waterloo  369,243  ;  Peel 
188,023  ;  Wellington  62,910,  and  York  36,253  pounds. 

Canada  East  raised  975,827  pounds  of  flax  and  hemp.  Of  this 
quantity  Portneuf  County  raised  52,288  pounds  ;  Dorchester, 
50,999  ;  Nicolet,  44,528  ;  Vercheres,  46,059  ;  Berthier,  41,220  ; 
and  Chiirnplain,  38,516  pounds. 

New  Brunswick  manufactured  in  1860,  14,066  pounds  offlax,of 
which  Westmorland  raised  5,097;  Victoria  2,507  ;  and  Kent  2,229 
pounds.  In  the  Lower  Provinces  flax  is  cultivated  principally 
by  the  descendants  of  the  Acadian  French — habitans — whose 
methods  of  culture  and  manufacture  are  very  simple.  Hemp  is 
not  raised  in  the  Lower  Provinces.  The  census  of  the  other 
colonies  does  not  furnish  statistics  of  the  quantity  of  flax  grown. 

Of  the  population  of  Canada  and  the  Lower  Provinces,^  up- 
wards of  450,000  reside  in  cities  and  towns,  who  have  to  be 
fed  by.  the  inhabitants  of  the  rural  districts.  And  their  town 
population  is  increasing  faster  than  that  of  the  country  districts, 
showing  the  necessity  of  an  increased  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
Science  will  have  to  'ri  brought  to  bear  upon  the  culture  of  the 
old  worn-out  farms  bordering  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  Lower  Provinces  ;  and  the  new  lands  (wilderness) 
will  have  to  be  penetrated  by  roads,  and  made  to  yield  to  the 
wants  of  a  rapidly  growing  people. 

CANADA   WEST. 

The  Counties  in  this  section  of  Canada  raising  the  largest 
quantities  of  wheat,  are  : — Hurcn,  1,764,049  bushels  ;  York, 
1,397,789;  Wentworth,  1,332,623;  Perth,  1,230,800;  and  Middle- 
sex, 1,122,378. 

Of  oats,  the  largest  quantity  was  raised  in  York,  1,303,237 
bushels ;  the  quantities  raised  in  the  other  Counties  vary  from 
264,000  to  966,000  bushels  each. 
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Of  buckwheat,  Prince  Edward  County  raised  220,054  bushels, 
being  nearly  three  times  the  amount  raised  by  any  of  the  other 
Counties.  Essex  is  the  largest  corn-growing  County,  366,086 
bushels  ;  Kent,  304,854;  Welland,  151,020  bushels.  The  quan- 
tiiies  of  potatoes  raised  are  generally  distributed  throughout  the 
Counties,  varying  from  300,000  to  600,000  bushels.  The  quan- 
tity of  hay  raised  in  each  County  varied  from  12,000  to  30,000 
tons. 


CANADA  KAST.  ^ 

The  most  productive  wheat  counties  in  this  section  of  Canada 
in  1861,  were  Pontiac,  124,890  ;  Iberville,  108,451 ;  Kamou- 
raska,  102,943  ;  Rouville,  101,229  ;  Bagot,  100,690  ;  Cha- 
teauguay,  94,665;  Soulanges,  87,986  ;  Charlevoix,  84,949;  and 
Beauharnois,  82,562  minots. 

Iniu/i<?y,Vercheres,  118,592;  St.  Hyacinthe,  106,356;  Kamcu- 
raska,  59,848  ;  Chateauguay,  82,579  ;  Beauharnois,  82,591 ;  La- 
prairie,  84,640;  Rouville,  81,277;  and  L'Assomption,  77,123 
minots. 

Of  oa^  Berthier  raised  737,573;  Joliette,  520,255 ;  Portneuf, 
301,523  ;  Maskinong^,  505,400  ;  L'Assomption,  481,500  ;  Nicolet, 
407,936;  Montcalm,  403,051 ;  Richelieu,  402,105 ;  and  the  Two 
Mountains,  442,573 ;  Vercheres,  409,530  minots. 

Indian  Com;  Missisquoi,  67,252;  Brome,  44,390;  Hunting- 
don, 28,468  ;  Sheflbrd,  18,282  ;  and  Argenteuil,  12,630  minots. 

Of  potatoes,  the  Counties  which  raised  the  largest  quantities, 
were  Rimouski,  457,371;  Temiscouata,  383,619;  Bonaventure, 
368,535;  Quebec,  367,554;  Kamouraska,  356,354  minots.  The 
quantities  raised  in  each  of  the  other  Counties  varied  from 
150,000  to  330,000  minots. 

Canada  exported,  in  1859,  2,635,000  bushels  of  oats;  1,766,000 
bushels  of  barley  and  rye;  690,863  bushels  of  peas  ;  nearly 
2,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  427,007  barrels  of  wheat  flour. 
The  aggregate  value  of  these  and  other  agricultural  products 
exported  was  $5,872,000.  In  1856,  Canada  produced  26,555,000 
bushels  of  wheat. 
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Agriculture  now  occupies  a  prominent  place  among  the 
scientific  and  industrial  pursuits  of  Canada.  The  late  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  the //on,  Z.  Xc<eZ/ter,  in  his  able  report,  1863, 
says  with  regard  to  the  state  of  agriculture  generally,  that: — 

"  The  reports  of  the  various  agricultural  societies,  in  both 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  exhibit  the  increasing  interest  mani- 
fested by  the  agricultural  classes  during  the  last  few  years  in 
the  improvement  of  agriculture.    Despite  the  prejudices   and 
difficulties  which  the  work  of  disseminating  the  most  enlight- 
ened ideas  and  theories  on  the  grand  science  of  agriculture  has 
had  to  encounter,  and  which  have  delayed  the  general  adoption 
of  the  most  improved  implements,  a  gradual  progress  in   this 
direction  has  been  manifested.  This  progress  has  not  been  rapid  ; 
a  reason  for  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  find.  The  extent  of  terri- 
tory in  this  Province  still  covered  with  forest  and  suitable  for 
cultivation,  is  still  so  vast,  and  the  price  of  land  on  that  account 
so  low,  that  the  farmer  seeks  rather  to  increase  the  extent  of  his 
lands  than  to  improve  them,  and  experience  shows  that  these  cir- 
cumstances are  not  favorable  to  the  adoption  of  a  perfect  system 
of  cultivation  ;  whilst,  when  the  price  of  land  is  high  and  the 
domain  of  the  farmer  necessarily  more  restricted,  he  then  feels 
the  necessity  of  increasing  the  producing  power  of  his  land, 
which  can  only  be  eflfected  by  carrying  out  the  treatment  and 
improvements  suggested  by  science  and  experience.     It  is  to  be 
remarked,   that  throughout  the  whole  Province  an  improved 
system  of  cultivation  has  generally  been  first  adopted  in  those 
places  where  rural  property  has  attained  the  highest  price ;  that 
its  genera^  adoption  has  been  governed  by  this  gradually  increa- 
sing value,  both  increasing  in  the  same  proportion ;  this  is  most 
evident  in  the  old  settlements,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great 
centres  of  population. 

<'  The  first  efforts  made  in  this  direction  are  only  the  prelude  to 
greater  successes,  which  cannot  fail  to  crown  the  efforts  of  those 
governments  which  have  successively  lavished  encouragement 
on  the  work,  and  those  of  the  press  which  have  been  unanimous 
in  advancing  and  promoting  them." 
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Other  powerful  means  for  advancing  the  cause  of  agriculture 
also  exist;  "the  publication  of  periodical  agricultural  reviews 
by  men  of  talent  and  special  attainments  ;  and  above  all  and  as 
the  result  of  all  these  efforts  already  applied,  the  removal  of  the 
unfortunate  and  absurd  prejudice  which  has  for  such  a  length 
of  time  induced  our  educated  youth  to  believe  that  the  liberal 
professions  alone  offered  them  a  career  worthy  of  their  pursuit ; 
and  it  is  with  the  highest  satisfaction  that  we  now  see  a  large 
number  of  them  devoting  their  pecuniary  means,  and  the  expe- 
rience resulting  from  a  high  education,  to  the  most  noble  of  all 
the  arts." 

Many  of  the  public  institutions  of  education  are  teaching 
agricultural  science.  The  Lower  Canada  Board  of  Agriculture 
has  devoted  $1,000  per  annum  to  found  twenty  scholarships, 
with  a  view  of  advancing  agricultural  instruction.  The  culti- 
vation of  textile  plants,  flax  and  hemp,  and  mills  for  the  manu- 
facturing of  them,  is  now  engaging  public  attention,  and  various 
works  treating  on  agricultural  chemistry  are  being  dissemi- 
nated throughout  the  Province. 

Nova  Scotia. — The  County  of  Pictou  is  the  largest  wheat- 
growing  County  in  Nova  Scotia.  It  raised  83,467  ;  Cumber- 
land, 53,412;  Sydney,  43,865;  Hants,  22,217  ;  Kings,  25,024 
bushels. 

Pictou  raised  382,713  bushels  of  oats  ;  Inverness,  258,006 
bushels.  Of  buckwheat,  Cumberland,  79,013  bushels,  and  Col- 
chester, 38,511,  are  the  largest.  Nearly  all  the  corn  raised  was 
produced  by  Annapolis,  8,256  bushels  ;  and  Kings,  4,530 
bushels.  Of  potatoes.  Kings,  858,551  ;  Annapolis,  566,752  ; 
Colchester,  358,001  ;  Cumberland,  336,877;  Pictou,  288,109, 
and  Inverness,  242,451  bushels,  are  the  most  extensive.  The 
best,  hay-producing  Counties  are —  Colchester,  33,101  ;  Kings, 
32,788  ;  Cumberland,  31,582;  Annapolis,  28,424;  Pictou,  27,494, 
and  Hants,  25,880  tons. 

Of  butter,  Pictou  made  471,486;  Inverness,  467,172;  Col- 
chester, 398,229 ;  Cumberland,  383,954  ;  Sydney,  357,856 ; 
Kings,  280,387;  Hants,  258,835;  Annapolis,  250,977  pounds. 
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The  County  of  Pictou,  with  13,590  cows,  only  produced  471,486 
pounds  of  butter — an  average  of  35  pounds  per  cow,  while  Cum- 
berland, with  7,074  cows,  produced  383,954  pounds — being  an 
average  of  54  pounds  from  each  cow, — showing  the  superiority 
of  marsh  over  upland  pastures. 

New  Brunswick. — The  best  wheat-growing  sections  of  this 
Province  are  —  Gloucester,  Kent,  Westmorland,  and  Nor- 
thumberland Counties — bordering  or  on  the  Strait.  In  oats, 
Carlton,  Kings,  Westmorland,  and  Yoric,  are  in  advance ;  and 
in  buckwheat,  Kings,  Carlton,  Queens,  Westmorland,  and  York. 
The  quantity  of  barley,  rye,  and  corn  raised  in  each  County  is 
small.  In  the  growth  of  potatoes,  Westmorland,  Kings,  Glou- 
cester, and  Kent,  are  the  first ;  and  Kings,  Westmorland,  York, 
Queens,  and  Charlotte  cut  the  most  hay.  The  quantity  of  hay 
cut  in  the  Province,  in  1861,  exceeds  that  of  1851  by  44  per  cent.; 
wheat,  35  per  cent.  ;  barley,  27  per  cent  ;  oats,  88  per  cent.; 
buckwheat,  31  per  cent  ;  potatoes,  44  per  cent.  In  stock- 
Kings  raised  27,966  head  of  cattle,  including  11,458  cows  ; 
Westmorland,  21,211,  including  7,615  cows;  York,  16,309; 
Queens,  15,551;  Carlton,  14,999,  and  Charlotte,  12,920.  The 
largest  number  of  horses  are  in  Kings,  Westmorland,  Carlton, 
and  York ;  the  largest  number  of  swine,  in  Kings,  Westmor- 
land, Gloucester,  Carlton,  Kent  and  York ;  and  the  largest 
number  of  sheep  in  Kings,  Westmorland,  York,  Carlton, 
Queens,  and  Charlotte.  Of  the  stock  of  the  Province,  in  1861, there 
were  60  per  cent,  more  horses  ;  36  per  cent,  more  milch  cows  ; 
66  per  cent,  more  neat  cattle  ;  27  per  cent,  more  sheep,  and  56 
per  cent,  more  swine  than  in  1851.  In  1861,  there  was  50  per  cent, 
more  butter  made  than  in  1851,  and  34  per  cent,  less  maple  sugar. 

Prlnob  Edward  Island.— Queens  County  raised  157,707  bushels 
of  wheat;  Prince  County,  120,818;  and  Kings,  67,000.  Each 
County  raised  nearly  an  equal  quantity  of  barley.  Queens 
raised  1,112,887  bushels  of  oats,  being  about  double  the  quantity 
raised  by  either  of  the  other  Counties.  Queens  also  raised 
1,642,775  bushels  of  potatoes,  being  more  than  double  the  quan- 
tity raised  by  the  other  two  Counties.    There  were  15,560  tons 
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of  hay  cut  in  Queens  County,  9,607  in  Prince  County,  and 
6,321  in  Kings  County. 

Newfoundland. — The  principal  part  of  the  agricultural  pro- 
duce of  Newfoundland,  in  1857,  was  raised  in  the  district  of  St. 
Johns.  The  other  districts  produced  comparatively  small  quan- 
tities. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  not  less  than  80  millions  of  acres 
of  good  agricultural  soil  lying  between  Lake  Superior  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  lands  on  Red  River,  in  this  region,  are 
highly  adapted  to  successful  agriculture  ;  and  the  climate  is 
propitious.  There  is  room  here  for  another  Canada,  in  size,  in 
agricultural  capabilities,  and  climatic  adaptation.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  extensive  navigable  rivers,  teeming  with  fish ;  and 
coal,  gold,  and  other  useful  minerals  abound  throughout  its  vast 
extent. 

EMIGRATION. 

Although,  generally  speaking,  there  is  a  strong  attachment 
in  man  to  the  land  of  his  nativity,  arising  from  his  national| 
social,  and  natural  predilections  and  affections,  still  the  spirit 
of  migration,  and  infusion  of  tribes  and  nations  has  been  going 
on  from  time  immemorial. 

Soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  American  continent,  its  coloni- 
zation commenced.  The  tide  of  emigration  has  been  principally 
from  Europe  ;  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  furnishing  by  far 
the  largest  quota.  Between  the  years  1815  and  1846,  inclusive, 
43  years,  not  less  than  4,683,194  persons  emigrated  from  the 
British  Islands.  Of  this  number,  2,830,678  went  to  the  American 
Union;  1,170,342  to  British  North  America;  682,165  to  Aus- 
tralia, and  other  countries.  Between  the  years  1847  and  1854, 
both  inclusive,  2,444,802  left  the  shores  of  Great  Britain.  In 
the  eleven  years  previous  to  1858,  a  large  number  (3,011,038) 
emigrated.  The  United  States  has  been  the  "  land  of  promise" 
to  thejprincipal  part  of  the  redundant  population  of  Europe. 
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STATISTICS   OF 


From  the  foregoing  table  it  is  deducible  that  the  emigratioa 
to  Canada  exceeded  tliat  to  the  United  States  by  1.01  per  cent, 
in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  two  countries.  The  emi« 
graiion  to  the  former  being  36.06,  and  to  the  latter,  35.05. 

The  great  difficulty  in  Canada,  however,  consists  in  retaining 
th^  immigrants.  The  following  Table,  extending  from  1852  to 
1860,  both  inclusive,  shows  that  146,853  immigrants  left  Canada 
for  the  States.  It  also  shows  in  what  sections  of  Canada  the 
immigrants  remaining,  principally  locate  themselves. 

Statement  showing  the  number  of  immigrants  arrived  in  the 
Province  of  Canada  by  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  United  Statej5| 
and  their  movement  :— 
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1861' 

38,640 

4,000 

42,640 

13,333 

27,031 

2,276 

1853 

35,968 

5,000 

40,968 

11,504 

25,069 

4,395 

1854 

52,263 

7,000 

59,263 

22,000 

33,263 

4,000 

1855 

20,796 

10,000 

30,796 

5,500 

22,767 

2,529  ' 

1856 

21,167 

10,729 

31,896 

9,352 

20,044 

2,500 

1857 

30,257 

41,994 

72,251 

38,397 

31,423 

2,431 

1858 

11,114 

26,900 

38,014 

25,675 

11,100 

1,239 

1859 

7,061 

13,179 

20,240 

13,940 

5,500 

800 

1860 

8,599 

,   4,829 

13,428 

7,152 

5,544 

732 

^' 

225,865 

123,631 

349,496 

146,853 

181,741 

20,902 

Canada  now  oflf^rs  large  inducements  to  immigrants  ;  coloni- 
zation roads  traverse  its  best  lands  in  all  directions,  the  price 
oi  which  is  merely  nominal.  A  qonvenleat  landing-place  with 
suitable  sheds,  and  other  means  of  comfort  have  been  provided 
at  Quebec ;  and  information  respecting  the  country  is  dissemin- 
ated freely  an^png  the  immigrants. 
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The  countries  from  which  the  immigrants  came  in  1863,— 
Tvere,  from  England  and  Wales,  6,317  ;  Ireland,  4,949  ;  Scotland, 
3,969;  Germany,  3,058  ;  Norway  and  Sweden,  1,113;  and  23 
from  other  countries.  The  amount  of  cash  brought  into  Canada 
by  European  immigrants  in  1863,  as  reported  to  the  Emigration 
office  at  Quebec,  was  $38,210.  The  immigrants  to  Canada  during 
the  last  two  years  have  been  of  a  much  better  class  than  formerly. 
The  total  immigration  to  Canada  in  1863,  was  28,719,  of  which 
5,000  are  reported  to  have  gone  to  the  States  ;  the  remaining 
23,719  settled  in  this  colony.  Many  of  the  immigrants  prefer  en- 
tering Canada  by  the  circuitous  path  via  Portland  in  preference 
to  that  by  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  is  both  shorter  and  cheaper. 

Comparative  Statement  of  the  number  of  Emigrants  arrived  at 
the  Port  of  Quebec  from  the  year  1829  to  1863,  inclusive  :— 


Country. 
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to 
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JSrifil 
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1849. 

8980 
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1861. 
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1852. 
9276 
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2016 
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1858. 

6441 
1153 
1424 
3578 
214 

1 12810 

1859. 

4846 
417 
793 

2722 

1860. 

6481 
376 
979 

2314 

1861. 

7780 

413 

1112 

10618 

1862. 

6877 
4545 
2979 
7728 
47 

22176j 
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England 
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6317 
4949 
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Cont.  of  Europe. 
Lr.or  other  ports 

3959 

4182 

12 

531 

80, 

8778 

10150 

19923 

19419 

Grand  Total 994,263 

The  emigration  in  1864  is  far  in  excess  of  any  previous  year. 
The  emigration  to  the  Lower  Provinces  has  been  very  limited. 
The  total  number  arrived  in  New  Brunswick  from  1844  to  1862, 
both  inclusive,  was  59,983.  In  1847  the  number  was  14,879  ;  in 
the  previous  year  it  was  9,765  ;  in  1854  it  was  3,440.  In  1860, 
only  323  entered  the  Province ;  in  1862  the  number  was  676. 
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The  total  number  which  arrived  in  Prince  Edward  Island  in 
the  ten  years  previous  to  1863,  was  718. 

Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland  have  not,  until  recently,  paid 
much  attention  to  emigration.  The  former  Province  now  offers 
considerable  inducements  to  immigrants  landing  on  its  shores  ; 
while  the  fisheries  of  Newfoundland  will  afford  profitable  employ- 
ment to  a  large  number  of  additional  inhabitants,  of  the  sea- 
faring class. 

Among  the  Lower  Provinces,  however,  New  Brunswick  affords 
the  largest  field  for  immigrants  ;  the  vast  extent  of  fertile  land 
still  unsettled,  would,  if  penetrated  by  roads,  give  place  to 
20,000  immigranis  per  annum,  during  the  next  thirty  years. 

The  census  reports  of  these  Colonies  for  1861  show  a  popu- 
lation of  706,871  not  native  born,  of  which  96,000  were  in 
Canada  East;  493,212  in  Canada  West;  35,141  in  Nova  Scotia; 
62,602  in  New  Brunswick  ;  11,905  in  Newfoundland  ;  and  18,011 
were  In  Prince  Edward  Island ;  showing  that  one-fifth  of  the 
present  population  oi'  British  North  America  are  not  natives. 
These  statistics  also  show  to  what  sections  of  the  country  the 
majority  of  Emigrants  resort.  One-third  of  the  population  of 
Western  Canada  were  born  in  other  countries,  while  not  more 
.than  one-tenth  of  the  population  of  Newfoundland  are  of  trans- 
marine birth.  The  census  of  New  Brunswick  shows  an  arrival, 
between  1851  and  1861,  of  12,000  emigrants,  of  whom  2,750 
were  from  Great  Britain-averaging  275  per  annum.  Emigration  to 
the  Lower  Provinces  has  been  on  the  decrease  since  1845,  and 
many  of  those  who  arrived  in  the  minor  Provinces  left  for  the 
A.merican  Union  and  Western  Canada.  Recently  these  Colonies 
.have  made  extra  efforts,  by  the  circulation  of  books  treating  on 
their  resources,  in  the  Mother  Country,  to  induce  emigration 
thereto.  Canada  and  New  Brunswick,  also,  where  the  greatest 
facilities  for  settlement  exists,  have  each  sent  persons  to  the 
British  Islands  to  lecture  on  the  advantages  presented  by  these 
Provinces  to  those  desirous  of  ^migrating.  Foreign  emigration 
has  done  much  to  raise  the  United  States  to  a  national  standard, 
^ach  emigrant  is  said  to  bring  $76  into  the  country,  besides 
sharing  in  the  payment  of  taxes,  &c. 
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These  Colonies  are  now  becoming  better  known  abroftd. 
The  visit  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  dis- 
play of  their  products  at  tho  London  Exhibition,  and  their  peace- 
able attitude,  tend  to  give  the  Colonies  a  standing  in  other 
countries.  And  the  "  British  North  American  Association,"  re- 
cently formed  in  Grent  Britain,  is  doing  much  to  make  the  re- 
sources of  this  country  better  known  and  appreciated.  Through 
this  and  other  means,  the  vast  territorial  extent,  mineral  wealth, 
fertility  of  soils,  unparalleled  fisheries,  and  extensive  forests,  of 
these  Colonies,  are  now  beginning  to  be  understood  and  valued. 
And  being  free  from  war  taxes,  while  the  States,  Federate 
and  Confederate,  are  burthenod  with  an  immense  debt,  and  the 
war  still  progressing  on  the  most  gigantic  scale  known  in 
modern  times,  we  sec  no  reason  why  the  current  of  emigration 
should  not  flow  to  the  shores  of  British  North  America. 

CONFEDERATION  OF  THE  BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICAN 

PROVINCES. 

This  important  subject  is  now  occupying  the  attention  of  the 
Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  Colonies.  The  time  seems  to  have 
arrived  when  some  centralization  system  of  government  should 
be  established  in  this  section  of  America. 

The  weak  state  of  the  public  defences;  conflicting  tariffs,  and 
currency ;  want  of  unanimity  in  the  completion  of  the  inter- 
colonial railroad;  the  sectional  and  political  differences  in" 
Canada;  the  cost  of  maintaining  so  many  miniature  Parlia- 
ments, each  of  which  is  continually  enacting  conflicting  laws; 
—shows  the  necessity  for  a  union  of  all  these  Colonies  under  one 
substantial  Government,  with  a  chief  magistrate  invested  with 
vice-regal  powers. 

The  peaceable  and  prosperous  state  of  the  country,  along  with 
its  vast  resources,  and  means  of  communication  and  intercourse,' 
cannot  fail  to  give  effect  to  such  a  union,  which  would  ulti- 
mately tend  to  make  British  North  America  one  of  the  great" 
powers  on  the  American  continent,  and  its  voice  heard  in  the 
councils  of  other  Governments. 
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PRONUNCIATION  OP  WORDS. 


The  material  progress  of  these  Colonies  at  present  would  be 
far  exceeded  by  their  being  united  under  one  confederacy; 
which  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  formed  in  a  short  time. 


PRONUNCIATION  OF  SOME  OP  THE  MOST  DIFFICULT 

WORDS. 


A-ca-die' 

Aix-la-Cha-pelle  (aks-la-sha- 


A-mer'i-ca 

Anjou  (ang-zho) 

An-nap'o-lis 

An-ti-cos'ti 

Arpent  (ar-pang) 

Aux-Sables  (o-sabl) 

Belle  Isle  (bel-il') 

Bou-lar-da-ri^ 

Bras  d'Or  (bra-dor) 

Breton 

Canada  (kaa'a-da) 

Canseau  (can-so) 

Caribou  (car-i-bo6) 

Cha-leurs' 

Chambly  (sham-blee) 

Chaudiere  (sho-de-air) 

Chebucto  (she-buk'-too) 

Cher-o-ke^s 

Chip'-pe-way 

Cobequid  (co-be-kid) 

Columbia  (ko-lumb-ya) 

Croix  (krwah)  (croy) 

Des  Chats  (deh-shah') 

Esquimaux  (es'-ke-mo) 

Gas'pe 

Gaspereaux  (gaspero) 

Gatineau  (gat-e-no) 

Hochelaga  (hosh-e-lah'-ga) 

Hu'ron 

Hyacintbe  (hy-a-cinthc) 

Iroquois  (ir-o-kwah') 

Lab-ra-dor' 

Lachine  (la-cheen') 

La-val' 


pel') 


Long  Sault  (long-sd) 

Margarid 

Minot  (me-no) 

Miramichi  (mir-a-ma-sh^) 

Miquelon  (mik-eh-lon') 

M6-hawk 

Montcalm  (kamO 

Montreal'  (-awl)  wick) 

New  Brunswick    (new-bruns'- 

New'found-land  or  new-foun'd- 

Niagara  (ni-ag'a-rah)         land) 

Nip'-is-ing 

Notre  Dame  (no-ter-dam) 

Nova  Scotia  (no-va-sko-sha) 

On-ta'-ri-o 

Os^-w^-go 

Ot'ta-wa 

Pictou  (pik'-to) 

Placentia  (pla-cen-sha) 

Qu'appelle  (kap-pel') 

Quebec' 

Quints  (kan-teh') 

Restigouche  (restigoosh') 

Richelieu  (reesh-e-lu) 

Rideau  (rido) 

Shu-be-nac'-a-die 

Sioux  (se-6  or  so) 

Souriquois  (soo-re-kwah') 

St.  Pierre  (pe-ayr) 

Ta-dou-sac' 

Thames  (tems) 

Tobique  (to-beek') 

Utrecht  (yu'trekt) 

Vancouver  (van-koo-ver) 

Win'ni-peg 
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